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PART I. 
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a in many reſpects ſo near- 7%, 7 
ly Sola, chat they are general- — 


ly preſum'd inſeparable Compa- 
nions. And a willing we are to believe 
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ELIGION and VIRT UEvufnry 


6 Ar INQUIRY 


1. well of their Union, that we hardly allow 
Book it juſt to ſpeak, or even think of” 'em a- 
x. part. It may however be queſtion'd, whe- 
Wix ther the Practice of the World, in this re- 

ſj be anſwerable to our Speculation. 
is certain that we ſometimes meet with 
Inſtances which ſeem to make againſt this 
general Suppoſition. We have known 
People, who having the Appearance of 
great Zeal in Religion, have yet wanted 
even the common Affections of Humanity, 
and ſhewn themſelves extremely degene- 
rate and corrupt. Others, again, who 
have paid little regard to Religion, and 
been conſider'd as mere ATHE1sTs, have 
yet been obſerv'd to practiſe the Rules of 
Morality, and act in many Caſes with ſuch 
good Meaning and Affection towards Man- 
ind, as might ſeem to force an Acknow- 
ledgment of their being virtuous. And, 
in general, we find mere moral Principles 
of ſuch weight, that in our dealings with 
Men, we are ſeldom fatisfy*'d by the ful- 
leſt Aſſurance given us of their Zeal in 
Religion, till we hear ſomerhing further of 
their Character. If we are told, a Man is 
religious; we ſtill ask, (What are his Mo- 
« rals?” But if we hear at firſt that he 
has honeſt moral Principles, and is a Man 
of natural Juſtice and good Temper, we 
ſeldom think of the other Queſtion, « Whe- 
« ther he be religious and devout ? ? 


Tais 


concerning VIRTUE. 


7 
Part 1. 


Tuts has given occaſion to enquire, VV 


« What Honeſt or VikTus is, conſi- 
“ derd by ir-felf ; and in what manner it 
« js influencd by Religion: How far 
« Religion neceſlarily implies Virtue; and 
'« whether it be a true Saying, That it is 
4 impoſſible for an Atheiſt to be Virtuous, or 
: ſhare any real degree of Honeſty, or M E- 
RIT. 


ANp here it cannot juſtly be wonder'd 
at, if the Method of explaining Things 
ſhowd appear fomewhat unuſual ; ſince 
the Subject-Matter has been ſo little exa- 
min'd, and is of ſo nice and dangerous 
Speculation. For ſo much is the reli- 
gious part of Mankind alarm'd by the 
Freedom of ſome late Pens; and fo great 
a Jealouſy is raigd eyery-where on this 
Account ; that whatever an Author may 
ſuggeſt in favour of Religion, he will gain 
little Credit in the Cauſe, if he allows the 
leaſt Advantage to any other Principle. 
On the other ſide, the Men of Wit and 
Raillery, whoſe pleaſanteſt Entertainment 
is in the expoſing the weak ſides of Re- 
ligion, are 2 deſperately afraid of being 


drawn into any ſerious Thoughts of it, 
that they look upon a Man as guilty of 
foul Play, who aſſumes the air of a Free 
Writer, and at the fame time preſerves any 
regard for the Principles of Natural Re- 

ligion. 


91. 
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Book 1. ligion. They are apt to give as little 

WV quarter as _ receive: And are reſolv'd 

Sento think as ill of the Morals of their An- 

QU1RY. tagoniſts, as their Antagoniſts can poſſi- 
bly think of rheirs. Neither of em, it 
ſeems, will allow the leaſt Advantage to 
the other. Tis as hard to perſuade one 
fort, that there is any Virtue in Religion, 
as the other, that there is any Virtue out 
of the Verge of their particular Commu- 
nity. So that, between both, an Author 
muſt paſs his time ill, who dares plead for 
Religion and Moral Virtue, without leſſen- 
ing the force of either; but allowing to 
each its proper Province, and due Rank, 
wou'd hinder their being made Enemys by 
Derraction. 


HowEVER it be: If we wou'd pre- 
tend to give the leaſt new light, or ex- 
plain any thing effectually, within the 
intended Compals of this Inquiry; *tis ne- 
ceſſary to take Things pretty deep ; and 
endeayour, by ſome ſhort Scheme, to re- 
preſent the Original of each Opinion, whe- 
ther natural or unnatural, relating to the 
Deity. And if we can happily get 
clear of this thorny part of our Philoſo- 
phy ; the reſt, *tis hop'd, may prove more 
plain and eaſy. 


SECT, 


concerning VI RT UE. 


s eU 


N the Whole of Things (or in the 
Univerſe) either all is according to a 
good Order, and the moſt agreeable to a 
general Intereſt : or there is that which is 
otherwiſe, and might poſſibly have been 
better conſtituted, more wiſely contriv'd, 
and with more Adyantage to the general 
Intereſt of Beings, or of the Whole. 


State of 


Ir every thing which exiſts be accord- 
ing to a good Order, and for the beſt ; then 


of neceſſity there is no ſuch thing as real 
ILL in the Univerſe, nothing ILL with 
reſpect to the Whole. 


W ATS OE VER, then, is ſo as that it 
cou'd not really have been better, or a- 
ny way better order d, is perfectly good. 
Whatloever in the Order of the World can 
be calPd ILL, muſt imply a poſſibility in 
the nature of the thing to have been bet- 
ter contriy'd or order d. For if it cou d 


not; it is perfect, and as it ſnou d be. 


WHATSOEVER is realy ILL, there- 
fore, muſt be caus'd or produc'd, either 
by Deſign (that is to ſay, with Knowledg 
and Intelligence) or, in defect of this, by 
= Hazard, and mere Chance. | : 


Vol. 2. B Is 
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State of 
Opinions. 
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An INQUIRY 


Is there be any thing ILL in the 
Univerſe from Deſign, then that which 
diſpoſes all things, is no one good deſign- 
ing Principle. For either the one deſign- 
ing Principle is it- ſelf corrupt; or there is 
ſome othet in being which operates con- 


trarily, and is ILL. 


Ir there be any ILL in the Univerſe 
from mere Chance; tlien a deſigning Prin- 
ciple or Mind, whether Good or Bad, 
cannot be the Cauſe of a things. And 
conſequently if there be ſuppos d a deſign- 
ing Principle, who is the Cauſe only of 
Good, but cannot prevent the Ill which 
happens from Chance, or from a contrary 
ill Deſign; then there can be ſuppos d in 
reality no ſuch thing as a ſuperiour good 
Deſign or Mind, other than what is impo- 
tent and defective: For not to correct, or 
totally exclude that Ill of Chance, or of 
a contrary ill Deſign, muſt proceed cither 
from Impotency, or Ill-Will. | 


WHATSOEVER is ſuperiour in any 
degree over the World, or rules in Nature 
with Diſcernment and a Mind, is what, 
by univerſal Agreement, Men call Goo. 
It there are ſeveral ſuch ſuperiour Minds, 
they are ſo many Gods : But if that ſin- 
ole, or thole ſeveral Superiours are not 

E 


concerning VIRTUE. 


in their nature neceſſarily good, they ra- Part 1. 
WW 


ther take the name of Dx MON. 


To believe therefore that every thing 
is govern'd, order'd, or regulated for the 
ben, by a deſigning Principle, or Mind, 
neceſſarily good and permanent, is to be 
a perfect T yersT. 


To believe nothing of a deſigning Prin- 
ciple or Mind, nor any Cauſe, Meaſure, 
or Rule of Things, but Chance; fo that in 
Nature neither the Intereſt of the Whole, 
nor of any Particulars, can be ſaid to be 


in the leaſt deſign d, purſwd or aim'd at; 
is to be a perfect ATHEIST. 


To believe no one ſupreme deſigning 
Principle or Mind, but rather two, three, 
or more, (tho in their nature good) is to 
be a PoLYTHEIST. 


To believe the governing Mind, or 
Minds, not abſolutely and neceſſarily good, 
nor confin'd to what is beſt, but capable 
of acting according to mere Will or Fan- 
cy; is to be a D&MoNIsT. 


THERE are few who think always con- 
ſiſtently, or according to one certain Hy- 
potheſis, upon any Subject fo abſtruſe and 
intricate as the Cauſe of all Things, and 
the Oeconomy or Government of the Uni- 

B 2 verſe, 
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Q. 2. 
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Book 1. verſe. For 'tis evident in the Caſe of the 


2 moſt devout People, even by their own 


Opinions. 


DA INQUIRY 


Confeſſion, that there are Times when 
their Faith hardly can ſupport *em in the 
Belief of a ſupreme Wiſdom ; and that 
they are often tempted to judg diladyan- 


r of a Providence, and juſt Admi- 


iſtration in the Whole. 


TrarT alone, therefore, is to be calPd 
a Man's Opinion, which is of any other 
the moſt habitual to him, and occurs upon 
moſt Occaſions. So that *tis hard to pro- 
nounce certainly of any Man, that he is an 
Athei#; becauſe unleſs his whole Thoughts 
are at all Seaſons, and on all Occaſions, 
ſteddily bent againſt all Suppoſition or 
Imagination of Deſign in Things, he is no 
perfect ATHEIST. In the ſame manner, 
if a Man's Thoughts are not at all times 
ſteddy and reſolute againſt all Imagination 
of Chance, Fortune, or ill Deſign in Things, 


he is no perfect THEIST. Bur if — #f 


one believes more of Chance and Co 
ſion than of Deſign ; he is to be eſteem'd 
more a» ATHEi1sT than 2 Thei#, from 
that which moſt predominates, or has the 
Aſcendant. And in caſe he believes more 
of the Prevalency of an ill-deſigning Prin- 
ciple, than of a good one, he is rather a 
DXMoONIsT; and may be juſtly ſo calPd, 
from the Side to which the Ballance of his 
Judgment moſt inclines. 


ALL 


bt 
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concerning VIRTUE. 


Part 1. 


AL: theſe forts both of Demoniſm, NV 


Polytheiſm, Atheiſm, and Theiſm, may be 
* mix Religion excludes only per- 


fett Atheiſm. Perfect Dæmoniſts undoub- 


tedly there are in Religion; becauſe we 
know whole Nations who worſhip a De- 
vil or Fiend, to whom they facrifice and 
offer Prayers and Supplications, in reali- 
ty on no other account than becauſe they 


fear him. And we know very well that, 


in ſome Religions, there are thoſe who 
expreſly give no other Idea of Go p, than 


——__ 


A—__ 
g ed * =” 9 


* As thus: 2 | 
T. Theiſm with Dæmoniſm: 2. Dæmoniſm with Poly- 
theiſm ; 3. Theiſm with Atheiſm ; 4. Dæmoniſm with T 
theiſm 3 5. Polytheiſm with Atheiſm; 6. Theiſm (as it 
ſtands in oppoſition to Dzmoniſm, and denotes Goodneſs in 


the ſuperiour Deity) with Polytheiſm: 7. The ſame Theiſm 


or Polytheiſin with Dzmoniſm ; 8. Or with Dzmoniſm and 
Atheiſm, | 


1. As when the one chief Mind, or Sovereign Being, is (in 
the Believer's Senſe) divided between a good and an ill Na- 
ture, by being the Cauſe of IIl as well as Good: Or other- 
wiſe when Two diſtin& and contrary Principles ſubſiſt; one, 
the Author of all Good, the other of all Ill, 

2. As when there is not one, but ſeveral corrupt Minds 
who govern 3 which Opinion may be call'd Polydemoniſm. 

4 z As when Chance is not excluded; but God and Chance 
vide, 

4. As when an evil Dzmon and Chance divide. 

5. As when many Minds and Chance divide. 


6. As when there are more principal Minds than one, but 


agreeing ia Good, with one and the fame Will and Reaſon. 

7, As when the ſame Syſtem of Deity or correſponding 
How ſubſiſts, together with a contrary Principle, or with ſe- 
verat contrary Principles or Pony Minds, 

8. As when the laſt Caſe is, together with Chance, 


B 3 of 


. 


2. 
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Book 1. of a Being arbitrary, violent, cauſing ill, 

N and ordaining to Miſery ; which in effec 

Opinions, is the ſame as to ſubſtitute a Dx MOR, or 
Devil, in his room. 


Now ſince there are theſe ſeveral Opi- 
nions concerning 4 _ Power; and 

. fince there may be found perhaps ſome 
Perſons, who have no form'd Opinion at 
all upon this Subject; either thro Scepti- 
ciſm, Negligence of Thought, or Confu- 
ſion of J = apa :; the Conſideration is, 
how any of theſe Opinions, or this want 
of any certain Opinion, may poſſibly con- 
ſiſt with VIX Tut and MtxiT; or be 


compatible with an honeſt or moral Cha- 
racter. 


r 


SECT. 1 


Rs 'T HEN we reflect on any ordi- 
: nary Frame or Conſtitution ei- 


ther of Art or Nature; and 
conſider how hard it is to give the leaſt 


account of a particular Part, without a 
com- 
9 


26 WES 1 5 1 * 4 1 . N R > Pom * 2 
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15 


competent Knowledg of the Whole : we Part 2. 
need not wonder to find our-felyes at a 


loſs in many things relating to the Conſti- 


» Io 
Whole and 


tation and rame of N. ature her-ſelf. F OT Parts. 


to what End in Nature many things, even 
whole Species of Creatures, refer ; or to 
what Purpoſe they ſerve; will be hard for 
any-one juſtly to determine: But to what 
End the many Proportions and various 
Shapes of Parts in many Creatures actually 
ſerve; we are able, by the wy of. Stud 

and Obſeryation, to demonſtrate, wit 


great exactnels. 


Wr know that every Creature has a 
private Good and Intereſt of his own ; 
which Nature has — him to ſeek, 
by all the Advantages afforded him, with- 
in the Compals of his Make. We know 
that there is in reality a right and a wrong 
State of every Creature ; and that his 
right-one is by Nature forwarded, and 
by Himſelf affectionately ſought. There 
being therefore in every Creature a cer- 


tain Intereſt or Good; there muſt be alſo Hrereſt or 


a certain END, to which every thing in 
his Conſtitution muſt xaturally refer. To 
this Exp if any — either in his Ap- 
petites, Paſſions, or Affections be not con- 


_ ducing, but the — we muſt of ne- 


ceſſity own it i to him. And in this 
manner he is ll, with reſpect ro himſelf ; 
as he certainly is, with reſpect to others 


B 4 of 


End in 
Creatures. 
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Book 1. of his kind, when any ſuch Appetites or 
— 2 aſſions make him any-way injurious to 
the Species, them. Now, if by the natural Conſtitu- 
tion of any rational Creature, the ſame 
Irregularitys of Appetite which make him 
ill zo Ons Fg him ill alſo to Him- 
elf ; and if the fame Regularity of Af- 
x N own which cauſes him —_ good 
in one ſenſe, cauſes him to be good alſo 
Goodneſs. in the other; then is that Goodneſs by 
which he is thus uſeful to others, a real 
Good and Advantage to himſelf. And 
thus Virtue and Interest may be found at 

laſt to agree. 


Or this we ſhall conſider particularly 
in the latter part of our Inquin. Our firſt 
Deſign is, to ſee if we can clearly deter- 
mine what that Quality is to which we 
give the Name of Goodneſs, or ViRTUE, 


Private SHou®p a Hiſtorian or Traveller de- 
Goods ſcribe to us a certain Creature of a more 
ſolitary Diſpoſition than ever was yet 

heard of; one who had neither Mate nor 

Fellow of any kind; nothing of his own 
Likeneſs, towards which he ſtood well- 
affected or inclin'd; nor any thing with- 

out, or beyond himſelf, for which he had 

the leaſt Paſſion or Concern: we might 

be apt to ſay perhaps, without much heſi- 

tation, © That this was doubtleſs a very 

« melancholy Creature, and that in this 

* « unſo- 


ä n 6 1 — 
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ce unſociable and fullen State he was like Part. 2. 
“ to have a very diſconſolate kind of WV 
« Life.” But if we were aflur'd, that 9. 1. 
notwithſtanding all A ances, the Crea- 

ture enjoy'd himſelf extremely, had a 

great reliſh of Life, and was in nothing 
wanting, to his own Good ; we might ac- 
knowledg perhaps, © That the Creature 

« was no Monſter, nor abſurdly conſtitu- 

« ted as to himſelf.” But we ſhouw'd hard- private 
ly, after all, be induc'd to ſay of him, IEA. 
“ That he was 4 good Creature.” How- 

ever, ſhou'd it be urg'd againſt us, That 

« ſuch as he was, the Creature was ſtill 

& perfect in himſelf, and therefore to be 

4 eſteem'd good: For what had he to do 

« with others? In this ſenſe, in- 

deed, we might be forc'd to acknowledg, 

“ That he was 4 good Creature; if he 

« cou'd be underſtood to be abſolute and 

“ compleat in himſelf; without any real 

4 relation to any thing in the Univerſe 

&« beſides.” For ſhou'd there be any where 

in Nature 4 Syſtem, of which this living gem of 
Creature was to be conſider'd as 4 Part ; ile Species. 
then cou'd he no-wiſe be allow'd god; 

whilſt he plainly appear'd to be ſuch 4 

Part, as made rather to the harm than 

good of that Syſtem or Whole in which he 

was included. 


Ir therefore, in the Structure of this 


or any other Animal, there be any Tang 
1 


— — ——— — 
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Book 1. which points beyond himſelf, and by which 
he is plainly diſcover'd to have relation 


Auma! 


Syſtem. 


ro ſome other Being or Nature beſides his 
own; then will this Animal undoubtedly 
be eſteem' d 4 Part of ſome other Syſtem. 
For inſtance, if an Animal has the Pro- 

rtions of a Male, it ſhews. he has re- 


Jation to a Female. And the reſpective 


Proportions both of the Male and Female 
will be allow'd, doubtleſs, to have a joint- 
relation to another Exiſtence and Order of 
things beyond themſelves. So that the 
Creatures are both of em to be confider'd 
as Parts of another Syſtem : which is that 
of a particular Race or Species of living 
Creatures, who have ſome one common Na- 
ture, or are provided for, by ſome one 
Order or Conſtitution of things ſubſiſting 
rogether, and co-operating towards their 
Conſervation and Support. 


Ix the fame manner, if a whole Spe- 
cies of Animals contribute to the Ex- 
iſtence or Well-being of ſome other; then 
is that whole Species, in general, 4 Part 
only of ſome other Syſtem. 


Fo inſtance; To the Exiſtence of the 
Spider, that of the Fly is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. The heedleſs Flight, weak Frame, 
and tender Body of this latter Inſect, fits 
and determines bim as much 4 Prey, as the 
rough Make, Watchfulneſs, and Cunning 

' af 
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— the former, fits * — 3 Part 2. 
e enſnaring e Web an Ing LW 
are ſuted to 4 And in the Baker. 9. I. 
ture of each of theſe Animals, there is as 
apparent and perfect a relation to the other, 

as in our own Bodys there is a relation of 

Limbs and Organs; or, as in the Branches 

or Leaves of a Tree, we ſee a relation of 

each to the other, and all, in common, 

to one Root and Trunk. 


IN the fame manner are Flys alſo ne- 
ceſſary to the Exiſtence of other Crea- ' 
tures, both Fowls, and Fiſh. And thus 
are other Species or Kinds ſubſervient to 
one another; as being Parts of a certain 
Syſtem, and included in one and the fame 
Order of Beings. 


So that there is a Syſtem of all Ani- 
mals; an Animal-Order or Oeconomy, ac- 
cording to which the Animal Afairs are 
regulated and diſpos d. 


Now, if the whole Syſtem of Animals, Sen ef 
2 with that of Vegetables, and all“ rl. 
other things in this inferiour World, be 
properly comprehended in one Syſtem of a 

Globe or Earth : And if, again, this Globe Planetary 
or Earth it-ſelf appears to have a real De- Men. 
pendence on ſomething ſtill beyond; as, 

for example, either on its Sun, the Ga- 

laxy, or its Fellow-Planets : then is it in 
reality 
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Book 1. reality a PA x T only of ſome other Syſtem, 
Aud if it be allow'd, that there is in like 


Unzver ſal 


Syſtem, manner a SYSTEM of all Things, and 4 


Univerſal Nature; there can be no parti- 
cular Being or Syſtem which is not either 
good or ill in that general one of the Uni- 
verſe: For if it be inſignificant and of no 
uſe, it is a Fault or Imperfection, and con- 
ſequently ill in the general Syſtem. 


THEREFORE if any Being be wholly 
and yeally ILL, it muſt be ill with reſpect 
to the Univerſal Syſtem ; and then the 
Syſtem of the Univerſe is ill, or lem 


fect. But if the Ill of one private Syſtem 
be the Good of others; if it makes ſtill to 
the Good of the general Syſtem (as when 
one Creature lives by the Deſtruction of 
another ; one thing is generated from the 
Corruption of another ; or one planetary 
Syſtem or Vortex may ſwallow up ano- 
ther) then is the Ill of that — em 
no real Ill in it- ſelf; more than the pain 
of breeding Teeth is ill, in a Syſtem or 
Body which is ſo conſtituted, that without 
this occaſion of Pain, it wou'd ſuffer worſe, 
by being defective. | 


So that we cannot ſay of any Being, 

Abſolute that it is wholly and abſolutely ill, unleſs we 
1L LI. . . 

can poſitively ſhew and aſcertain, that 

what we call ILL is no where Goop be- 

ſides, in any other Syſtem, or with re- 

ſpect 
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ſpect to any other Order or Oeconomy Part 2. 


whatſoever. 


§. 1. 


Bur were there in the World any in- Relarive 
tire Species of Animals deſtructive to eve- 7 = 


ry other, it might be juſtly calPd an 4 
Species; as being ill in the Animal-Syſtem. 
And if in any Species of Animals (as in 
Men, for example) one Man is of a na- 
ture pernicious to the reſt, he is in this re- 
ſpect juſtly ſtiPd an ill Man. 


We do not however ſay of any-one, Cod an 


that he is an i Man, becauſe he has the“ Man. 


Plague-Spots upon him, or becauſe he has 


convulſive Fits which make him ſtrike and 
wound ſuch as approach him. Nor do we 
ſay on the other ſide, that he is 4 good 
Man, when having his Hands ty'd up, he 
is hinder'd from doing the Miſchief he de- 
ſigns ; or (which is in a manner the ſame) 
when he abſtains from executing his ill 
ſe, thro a fear of ſome impendi 

uniſhment, or thro the allurement of 

ſome exteriour Reward. 


So that in a ſenſible Creature, That Good 


which is not done thro any Affection a 
all, makes neither Good nor Ill in the na- 
ture of that Creature; who then only is 
— Good, when the Good or Ill of the 
Syſtem to which he has relation, is the, im- 
mediate Object of ſome Paſſion or Aﬀec- 
tion moving him, SINCE 


thro Af 
fection. 
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KI. 
— 2 SINCE it is therefore by Affection 


merely that a Creature is eſteem'd good or 
ill, aatural or unnatural ; our buſineſs will 
be, to examine which are the good and 
natural, and which the i and unnatural 
Afſections. 


dE CT. I. 


Private | the firſt place then, it may be ob- 
A ſery'd, that if there be an Affection 
towards any Subject confider'd as private 

Good, which is * not really ſuch, but ima- 

inary; this Affection, as being ſuper- 

uous, and detracting from the Force of 

other requiſite and good Aﬀections, is in 


it-ſelf vitious and ill, even in reſpect of 
the private Intereſt or Happineſs of the 
Creature, 


Is there can poſſibly be ſuppos d in a 
Creature ſuch an Affection towards Self- 
Good, as is actually, in its natural degree, 
conducing to his private Intereſt, and at 
the fame time inconſiſtent with the publick 
Good; this may indeed be call'd ſtill a 
vitious Affection: And on this Suppoſi- 
tion a Creature * cannot really be good 
and natural in reſpect of his Society or 
Publick, without being ill and unnatural 
towards Himſelf, But if the Affection be 


* Infra, pag. 79, &c. 163, 4, Kc 


then 
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is erate, and not ſo when it is mo- 
derate, duly temper'd, and allay'd; then 
is the inmoderate degree of the Affection 
truly vicious, but not the moderate. And 
thus, if there be found in any Creature a 
more than ordinary Self-Concerament, or 
Regard to private Good, which is incon- 
ſiſtent with the Intereſt of the Species or 
Publick; this muſt in every reſpect be 
eſteem d an ill and vitious Affection. And 
this is what we commonly call * S xx. 
FISHNESS, and — ſo much, in 
whatever Creature we happen to diſcover it. 


ON the other ſide, if the Affection to- 
wards private or Self- Good, however ſel- 
fiſþ it may be eſteem' d, is in 1 
only conſiſtent with publick Good, but in 
ſome meaſure contributing to it; if it be 


ſuch, perhaps, as for the good of the Spe- 


cies in general, every Individual ought to 
ſhare: tis ſo far from being ill, or blame- 
able in any ſenſe, that it muſt be acknow- 


ledg d abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute a 


Creature Good. For if the Want of ſuch 
an Affection as that towards Self-Preſerva- 
tion, be injurious to the Species; a Crea- 
ture is ill and unnatural as well thro this 
Defect, as thro the Want of any other na- 


tural Affection. And this no-one would 


nä —“» 


* VOL. I. pag. 120. Joub 
oubt 
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Book 1. doubt to pronounce, if he ſaw a Man 
A who minded not any Precipices which lay 
, geht in his way, nor made any Diſtinction of 
Afeftion.e Food, Diet, Clothing, or whatever elſe 
related to his Health and Being. The 
fame wou d be aver d of one who had a 
Diſpoſition which render'd him averſe to 
any Commerce with Womankind, and of 
conſequence unfitted him thro Illneſs of 
Temper (and not merely thro 4 Defect of 
Conſtitution) for the Propagation of his 
Species or Kind, 


TRus the Affection towards Self- Good, 
may be a good Affection, or an ill- one. 
For if this private Affection be too ſtrong 
(as when the exceſſive Love of Life unfits 
a Creature for any generous AR) then is 
it undoubtedly vitious ; and if vitious, 
the Creature who is mov'd by it, is vi- 
tiouſly mov'd, and can never be other- 
wiſe than vitious in ſome degree, when 
mov'd by that Affection. Therefore if 
thro ſuch an earneſt and paſſionate Love of 
Life, a Creature be accidentally induc'd 

to do Good (as he might be upon the 
{ame terms induc'd to do III) he is no 
more a good Creature for this Good he 
executes, than a Man is the more an ho- 
neſt or good Man cither for 1 a juſt 
Cauſe, or fighting in a good one, for the 
ſake merely of his Fee or Stipend. | 


WAT 
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beer Part 2. 
Wa lrsoE VER therefore is done which, 


happens to be advantageous to the Species, 952. 
thro an Affection merely towards Self 
Good, does not imply any more Goodneſs 
in the Creature than as the Affection it- ſelf 
is good. Let him, in any particular, act 
ever ſo well; if at the bottom, it be that 
ſelfiſh Affection alone which moves him; 
he is in himſelf ſtill vitious. Nor can any 
Creature be conſider d otherwiſe, when the 
Paſſion towards Self- Good, tho ever fo mo- 
derate, is his real Motive in the doing th 

to which a natural Affection for his Kind 
ought by right to have inclin*d him. | 


AND indeed whatever exteriour Helps Temper; 

or Succours an ill-diſposd Creature ma 

find, to puſh him on towards the perfor- 
mance of any one good Action; there 

can no Goodneſs ariſe in him till his Tem- 

per be ſo far chang'd, that in the iſſue he 
comes in earneſt to be led by ſome imme. 

diate Affection, direfly, and not acciden- 

tally, to Good, and againſt Ill. 


Fox inſtance; If one of thoſe Crea- 
tures ſuppos d to be by Nature tame, gen- 
tle, and favourable to Mankind, be, con- 
trary to his natural Conſtitution, fierce and 
lavage; we inſtantly remark the Breach of 
Temper, and own the Creature to be unina« 
tural and corrupt. If at any time aſter- 

Vol, 2. C wards, 
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Book x. wards, the ſame Creature, by good For- 
V tune or right Management, comes to loſe 
ll er pet. his Fierceneſs, and is made tame, gentle, 
1 and treatable, like other Creatures of his 
| Kind ; *tis acknowledg'd that the Creature 
1 thus  reſtord becomes good and natural. 
|= Suppoſe, now, that the Creature has in- 
Wil .deed a tame and gentle Carriage ; but that 
ll it proceeds only from the Fear of his 


N Reeper; which if ſet aſide, his predomi- 
1 | nant Paſſion inſtantly breaks out: then is 
|| | his Gentleneſs not his real Temper ; but 
| his true and genuine Nature or Natural 
4 Temper remaining juſt as it was, the Crea: 
i ture is ſtill as z/ as ever. 


| NoTHING therefore being properl 
1 either Goodneſs or IIIneſs Ye —— 
ik except what is from natural Temper; © A 
| | “ good Creature is ſuch a one as by the 
| natural Temper or Bent of his Affec- 
1 & tions is carry d primarily and immediate- 
1 | « Iz, and not ſecondarily and accidentally, 
| 


“to Good, and againſt Ill: And an il 
[ Creature is juſt the contrary ; viz. One 
« who is wanting in right Affections, of 
force enough to carry him direfly to- 
4 wards Good, and bear him out againſt Ill ; 
« or who is carry'd by other Affections 
& directly to Ill, and againſt Good.” 


WEN in general, all the Affections or 
Paſſions are ſuted to the publick Good, hr 
Goo 
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If, on the contrary, any requiſite Paſſion 
be wanting; or if there be any one ſuper- 
numerary, or weak, or any-wiſe diſſer- 
viceable or con to that main End ; 
then is the Temper, and conſe- 
quemly the Creature himſelf, in ſome mea- 
ure corrupt and ill, 


THERE is no need of mentioning 
either Envy, Malice, Frowardneſs, or other 
ſuch hateful Paſſions; to ſhew in what 
manner they are ill, and conſtitute an 10 
Creature. But it may be neceſſary per- 
haps to remark, that even as to Kznaneſs 
and Love of the moſt natural fort (ſuch as 
that of any Creature for its Offspring) if 
it be immoderate and beyond a certain 
degree, it is undoubtedly vitious. For 
thus over- great Tenderneſs deſtroys the Ef- 
fect of Love, and exceſſive Pity renders 
us uncapable of giving ſuccour. Hence 
the Exceſs of motherly Love is own'd to 
be a vitious Fondneſs ; over-great Pity, Ef- 
feminacy and Weakneſs ; over- great Concern 
for Self- preſervation, Meanneſs and Comar- 
dice; too little, Raſhneſs; and none at all, 
or that which is contrary (viz. a Paſſion 
leading to Self-deſtration) a mad and 
deſperate Depravity. 
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Good of the Species, as aboye-mention'd ; Part 2. 
then is the natural Temper intirely good. 1 
2. 
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Book I. 
* S Nen M. 


B UT to proceed from what is efteem'd 
mere Good neſe, and lies within the 
reach and capacity of all ſenſible Creatures, 
to that which is calPd VI XK Tus or ME- 
RI T, and is allow'd to Man only. 


Reflex Afj- IN a Creature capable of —_ gene- 
jection ral Notions of Things, not only the out- 


ward Beings which offer themſelves to the 
Senſe, are the Objects of the Affection; 
but the very Actions themſelves, and the 
Affections of Pity, Kindneſs, Gratitude, and 
their Contrarys, being brought into the 
Mind by Reflection, become Objects. 
So that, by means of this reflected Senſe, 
there ariſes another kind of Affection to- 
wards thoſe very Affections themſelves, 
which have been already felt, and are now 
become the Subject of a new Liking or 
Diſlike. 


Trex Caſe is the ſame in the mental or 
moral Subjects, as in the ordinary Bodys, or | 


common Subjects of Senſe. The Shapes, 


Motions, Colours, and Proportions of theſe 
latter being preſented to our Eye; there 


neceſſarily reſults a * Beauty or Deformity, | 
according to the different Meaſure, Ar- 


» Infra, pag. 314. 


rangement ij 
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rangement and Diſpoſition of their ſeveral Part 2. 
Parts. So in — and Actions, when 

eſented to our Underſtanding, there muſt 93 

found, of — an apparent Diffe- 
rence, according to the Regularity or Irre- 
gularity of the Subjects. 


TuaE MIN p, which is Spectator or Moral 
Auditor of other Minds, cannot be without 5, 
its Eye and Ear; fo as to diſcern Propor- raity. 
tion, diſtinguiſh Sound, and ſcan each Sen- 
timent or Thought which comes before it. 

It can let nothing eſcape its Cenſure. It 
feels the Soft and Harſh, the Agreeable 
and Diſagreeable, in the Affections; and 
finds a Foul and Fair, a Harmonious and a 
Diſſonant, as really and truly here, as in 
any muſical Numbers, or in the outward 
Forms or Repreſentations of ſenſible Things. 
Nor can it * with-hold its Admiration and 
Extaſy, its Averſion and Scorn, any more in 
what relates to one than to the other of 
theſe Subjects. So that to deny the com- 
mn and natural FR of a 92 and 
EAUTIFUL in Things, will a a 
+ Affectation merely, — any-one _ ping 
ſiders duly of this Affair. 7 


No w as in the ſenſible kind of Objects, 
the Species or Images of Bodys, Colours, 
and Sounds, are perpetually moving before 


* Infra, Pag. 415 418 419 &c. 
vol. I 7. go, 91, , 3. VO L. III. 5. 32, & 
C 3 our 
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Book 1. our Eyes, and acting on our Senſes, even 
V when we ſleep ; ſo in the moral and intel- 
Beauty leftual kind, the Forms and Images of 
and De. Things are no leſs active and incumbent on 
Femin. the Mind, at all Seaſons, and even when 
the real Objects themſelves are abſent. 


I theſe vagrant Characters or Pictures 
of Manners, which the Mind of neceſſity 
figures to it-felf, and carries ſtill about 
with it, the Heart cannot poſſibly remain 
neutral; but 2 part one way 
or other: However falſe or corrupt it be 
within it- ſelf, it finds the Difference, as to 
Beauty, and Comelineſs, between one 
Heart and another, one Turn of Afection, 
one Behaviour, one Sentiment and ano- 
ther; and accordingly, in all diſintereſted 
Caſes, muſt approve in ſome meaſure of 
what is natural and honeſt, and diſapprove 
what is diſhoneſt and corrupt. 


Tus the ſeveral Motions, Inclina- 
tions, Paſſions, Diſpoſitions, and conſe- 
quent Carriage and Behaviour of Creatures 
in the various Parts of Life, being in ſeve- 
ral Views or Perſpectives repreſented to the 
Mind, which readily diſcerns the Good 
and Ill towards the Species or Publick ; 
there ariſes a new Trial or Exerciſe of the 
Heart: which muſt either rightly and 
ſoundly affect what is juſt and right, and 
diſaffect what is contrary ; or, corruptly 

affect 
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aſſect what is ill, and diſaffect what is Part 2. 


worthy and good. | x 
| Anv in this Caſe alone it is we call 2, 


any Creature Worthy or Virtuous, when it je, 
can have the Notion of a publick Intereſt, 

and can attain the Speculation or Science 

of what is morally good or ill, admirable 

or blameable, right or wrong. For tho 

we may yulgarly call an ill Horſe vitious, 

yet we never ſay of a good-one, nor of a- 

ny mere Beaſt, Idiot, or Changeling, tho 
ever ſo good-natur'd, that he is worthy or 
virtuous. 


So that if a Creature be generous, kind, 
conſtant, compaſſionate; yet if he cannot 
reflect on what he himſelf does, or ſees o- 
thers do, ſo as to take notice of what is 
worthy or honeſt ; and make that Notice or 
Conception of Worth and 2 to be an 
Object of his Affection; he has not the 
Character of being virtuous: for thus, and 00D. 
no otherwiſe, he is capable of having a N#ss 
Senſe of Right or Wrong ; a Sentiment or _ 8 
Judgment of what is done, thro juſt, equal, 


and good Affection, or the contrary. 


WHATSOEVER is done thro any un- Unequal 
equal Affection, is iniquous, wicked, and —— 
wrong. If the Affection be equal, ſound, ,,;,,. 
and good, and the Subject of the Aﬀec- 
tion ſuch as may with Advantage to So- 


C 4 ciety 
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Book 1. ciety be ever in the ſame manner proſe- 
WY'V cuted, or affected; this muſt neceſſaril 


Impair d 


Senſe. 


ha 
— ) but when any thing is done thro 


conſtitute what we call Equity and Right 
in any Action. For, WRoOo NG is not 
Action as is barely the Cauſe of Harm 
(ſince at this rate a dutiful Son aiming at 
an Enemy, but by miſtake or ill chance 
pening to kill his Father, wou'd do 4 


inſufficient or unequal Affection (as when 
a Son ſhews no Concern for the Safety 
of a Father ; or, where there is need of 
Succour, prefers an indifferent Perſon to 
him) this 1s of the nature of Wrong. 


NerTHER can any Weakneſs or Im- 


perfection in the Senſes be the occaſion of 


Jniquity or Wrong ; if the Object of the 
Mind it-felf be not at any time abſurdly 
fram'd, nor any way improper, but ſu- 
table, juſt, and worthy of the Opinion 
and Affection apply*d to it. For if we 
will ſuppoſe a Man, who being ſound and 
intire both in his Reaſon and Affection, 
has nevertheleſs ſo deprav'd a Conſtitu- 
tion or Frame of Body, that the natural 
Objects are, thro his Organs of Senſe, as 
thro ill Glaſſes, falſly convey'd and miſ- 
repreſented ; *twill be ſoon obſery'd, in 
ſuch a Perſon's Caſe, that ſince his Fai- 
lure is not in his principal or leading Part; 
he cannot in himſelf be eſteem'd iniquous, 
or unjuſt, 

ie 
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"Tis otherwiſe in what relates to Opi- WV 
nion, Belief or 1 nn F 5 ** i 5 
Extravagance of Judgment or Belief is o. 
ſuch, that in ſome Countrys even Mon- 1 
keys, Cats, Crocodiles, other vile or 
deltractive Animals, have been eſteem'd 

holy, and worſhip'd even as Deitys ; ſhou d 
it appear to any-one of the Religion or 
Belief of thoſe Countrys, that to fave 
ſuch a Creature as a Cat, preferably to a 
Parent, was Rizht; and that other Men, 
who had not the ſame religious Opinion, 
were to be treated as Enemys, till con- 
verted ; this wow'd be certainly Wrong, 
and wicked in the Believer: And every 
Action, grounded on this Belief, wow'd be 
an iniquous, wicked and vitious Action. 


Ax p thus whatſoever cauſes a Miſcon- r and 
ception or Miſapprehenſion of the Worth 
or Value of any Object, ſo as to diminiſh 
a due, or raiſe any undue, irregular, or un- 
ſocial Affection, muſt neceſſarily be the oc- 
caſion of Wrong. Thus he who affects or 
loves a Man for the ſake of ſomething 
which is reputed honourable, but which is 
in reality vitious, is himſelf vitious and ill. 

The beginnings of this Corruption may be 
noted in many Occurrences : As when an 
ambitious Man, by the Fame 'of his high 
Attempts, a Conqueror or a Pirate . by 
his boaſted Enterprizes, raiſes in another 

Perſon 
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Book 1. Perſon an Eſteem and Admiration of that 
inmoral and inhuman Character, which 
mig deſerves Abhorrence: Tis then that the 
. Hearer becomes corrupt, when he ſecretly 
approves the Ill he hears. But on the o- 
er ſide, the Man who loves and eſteems 
another, as believing him to have that Vir- 
tue which he has not, but only counter- 
feits, is not on this account either vitious 

or corrupt. 


A Mis TAKE therefore in Fact being 
no Cauſe or Sign of ill Affection, can be no 
Cauſe of Vice. But a Miſtake of Right 
being the Cauſe of unequal Affection, muſt 
of neceſſity be the Caule of vitious Action, 


in every intelligent or rational Being. 


Bur as there are many Occaſions where 
hs matter of Right may = to the moſt 
icerni of Mankind a diffi- 
cult, an OF doubtfül Deciſion! bs b 
flight Miſtake of this kind which can de- 
ſtroy the Character of 4 virtuous or worthy 
Man. But when, either thro Superſtition 
or ill Cuſtom, there come to be very groſs 
Miſtakes in the aſſignment or application 
of the Affection; when the Miſtakes are 
either in their nature ſo groſs, or ſo com- 
plicated and frequent, that a Creature can- 
not well live in a natural State; nor with 
due Affections, compatible with human 
Society and Civil Life; then is the Cha- 
racter of VIX T uE forfeited. 


AND 
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Part 2. 


. An. thus we find how far Worrn VV 


and VIA Tu depend. on a knowledg of 


CE in 


Right and Wrong, and on a uſe of Reaſon, opinion. 
cient to ſecure a right application of 


the Affections; that nothing horrid or _ 
natural, nothing unexemplary, nothing de- 
ſtructive of or natural Aﬀection by which 
the Species or Society is upheld, may, on 
any account, or thro any Principle or No- 
tion of Honour or Religion, be at any 
time affected or proſecuted as a good and 

oper Object of Eſteem. For ſuch a 

* as this muſt be wholly vitious: 
and whatſoever is acted upon it, can be no 
other than Vice and Immorality. And 
thus if there be any thing which teaches 
Men either Treachery, Ingratitude, or 
Cruelty, by Divine Warrant ; or under 
colour and pretence of any preſent or fu- 
ture Good to Mankind : if there be any 
thing which teaches Men to * perſecute 
their Friends thro Love; or to torment 
Captives of War in ſport; or to offer 
+ human Sacrifice; or to torment, mace- 
rate, or mangle themſelves, in a religious 
Zeal, before their God; or to commit any 
fort of — or Brutality, as amiable 
or becoming : be it Cuſtom which gives 
Applauſe, or Religion which gives a Sanc- 
tion; this is not, nor ever can be Virtue, 


* VOL. I. 5. 18, 19, 20. VOL. III. 2. 116. 
+ VOL, III. . 124. 


of 


Vitious 


Worſhip. 
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Book 1. of any kind, or in any ſenſe; but muſt re- 
CV main ſtill horrid Depravity, notwithſtand- 
ha: ing any Faſhion, Law om or Reli- 
jon, which may be ill and vitious 54 : 
=3 can never alter the eternal Meaſures, 
and immutable independent Nature of 

Worth and Vis TUE. 


SECT. IV. 


Senſible PON the whole. As to thoſe Crea- 
an" C. %— tures who are only capable of being 
jet. mov'd by ſenſible Objects; they are accor- 
dingly Good or Vitious, as the ſenſible Af. 
fections ſtand with them. Tis otherwiſe 
in Creatures capable of framing rational 
Objects of moral Good. For in one of this 
kind, ſhou'd the ſenſible Affections ſtand 
ever ſo much amils; yet if they preyail 
not, becauſe of thoſe other rational Affec- 
tions ſpoken of; tis evident, the Temper 
ſtill holds good in the main ; and the Per- 
{on is with juſtice eſteem'd virtuous by all 
Men. | 3 


Trial of Mort than this. If by Temper any 


Virtue. one is 1 angry, fearful, amorous; 
iſts 


yet reſiſts theſe Paſſions, and notwithſtand- 
ing the force of their Impreſſion, adheres 
ta Virtue; we lay commonly in this Caſe, 
that the Virtue ts the greater: and we ſay 
well. Tho if that which reſtrains the Per- 
ſon, and holds him to a vittuous-like Be- 

5 | haviour, 
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haviour, be no Affection towards Goodneſs Part 2. 
or Virtue it-ſelf, but rowards ; > gr Good WV 
e 


merely, he is not in reality 
tuous; as has been ſhewn before. But 
this ſtill is evident, that if voluntarily, and 
without foreign Conſtraint, an angry Tem- 
per bears, or an amorous one refrains, ſo 
that neither any cruel or immodeſt Action 
can be forc'd from ſuch a Perſon, tho ever 
ſo ſtrongly tempted by his Conſtitution ; 
we applaud his Virtue above what we 
ſhowd naturally do, if he were free of this 
Temptation, and theſe Propenſitys. At 
the . time, there is no body will ſay 
that a 3 to Vice can be an Ingre- 
dient in Virtue, or any- way neceſſary to 
compleat a virtuous Character. 


TERRE ſeems therefore to be ſome 
kind of difficulty in the Caſe : But it a- 
mounts only to this. If there be an 
of the Temper in which ill Paſſions or Af- 
fections are ſeated, whilſt in another part 
the Affections towards moral Good are 
ſuch as abſolutely to maſter thoſe Attempts 
of their were 2 this is the greateſt 
Proof imaginable, that a ſtrong Principle 
of Virtue lies at the bottom, and has 

oſſeſsd it-ſelf of the natural Temper. 
hereas if there be no ill Paſſions ſtir- 
ring, a Perſon may be indeed more cheaply 
virtuous; that is to fay, he may conform 
himſelf to the known Rules of Virtue, 
| without 


more vir. 04. 
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Book 1. without ſharing ſo much of a virtuous. Prin- 

WYV ciple as another. Vet if that other Per- 

ſon, who has the Principle of Virtue fo 

ſtrongly implanted, comes at laſt to loſe 

thoſe contrary Impediments ſuppos d in 

him, he certainly loſes nothing in Virtue ; 

but on the. contrary, lofing only what 

is vitious in his Temper, is left more in- 

tire to Virtue, and poſſeſſes it in a higher 
degree. e 


Degrees of T Hus is Virtue ſhard in different de- 
Vite. grees by rational Creatures; ſuch at leaſt 
as are calPd rational; but who come ſhort 
of that found and well-eſtabliſh*'d Reaſon, 
which alone can conſtitate a ja Affection, 
a uniform and ſteddy Will and Reſolution. 
And thus Vice and Virtue are found ya- 
riouſly mix d, and alternately preyalent in 
the ſeveral Characters of Mankind. For 
it ſeems evident from our Izquiry, that how 
ill ſoever the Temper or Paſſions may 
ſtand with reſpect either to the ſenſible or 
the moral Objects ; however paſſionate, 
furious, luſtful or cruel any Creature may 
become ; however vitious the Mind be, 
or whatever ill Rules or Principles it goes 
by; yet if there be any F lexiblenels or 
fayourable Inclination towards the leaſt 
moral Object, the leaſt Appearance of mo- 
ral Good (as if there be any ſuch thing 
as Kindneſs, Gratitude, Bounty, or Com- 
paſſion) there is ſtill ſomething of _— 
eft; 


concerning VIRTUE. 


leſt; and the Creature is not wholly vitious 


and unnatural. 
Tuus a Ruffian, who out of a ſenſe of 
Fidelity and Honour of any kind, refuſes 
to diſcover his Aſſociates; and rather than 
betray them, is content to endure Tor- 
ments and Death; has certainly ſome Prin- 
ciple of Virtue, however he may miſapply 
it, Twas the ſame Caſe with that Male- 
factor, who rather than do the Office of 
Executioner to his Companions, choſe to 
keep*em company in their Execution. 


In ſhort: As it ſeems hard to pro- 
nounce of any Man, That he is abſo ute- 
« ly an Atheiſt;“ ſo it appears altogether 
as hard to pronounce of any Man, . That 
he is abſolutely corrupt or vitious; there 
being few, even of the horrideſt Villains, 
who have not ſomething of Virtue in this 
imperfect ſenſe. Nothing is more juſt than 
a known Saying, „ That it is as hard to 
« find a Man wholly Ill, as wholly Good: 
becauſe whereyer there is any good Af- 
fection left, there is certainly ſome Good- 


neſs or Virtue ſtill in being. 


AND, having conſider'd thus of VIRꝝ- 
TUE, What it is in it-ſelf; we may now 
conſider how it ſtands with reſpect to the 
Opinions concerning 4 DEIT , as above» 
mention d. 


PART 
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WY - Fern — 
PART III. 
S EO. -L 


Cauſes of HE Nature of VIX Tux conſiſting 
COR | (as has been explain'd) in 4 certain 
juſt Diſpoſition, or proportionable Af. 
fection of a rational Creature towards the 
Moral Objects of Right and Wrong; nothing 
can poſſibly in ſuch a Creature exclude a 
Principle of: Virtue, or render it ineffectual, 
except what 


1. EITHER takes away the natural 
and juſt Senſe of Right and Wrong. 


2. Ox creates 4 wrong Senſe of it. 


3. Ox cauſes the right Senſe to be op- 
pos d, by contrary Aſſections. 


of v1R- O the other ſide, nothing can aſſiſt, 
UE. or advance the Principle of Virtue, except 
 % what either in ſome manner. nouriſhes and 
promotes à Senſe of Right and Wrong ; 

or preſerves it genuine and —— or 
cauſes it, when ſuch, ro be obey'd; by 

7 ſubduing 
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concerning VI R Tux. 
ſubduing and ſubjecting the other Aﬀec- 


Part 3. 
tions to it. e 


Ws are to conſider, therefore, how any 
of the aboye-mention'd Opinions on the 
Subject of a DEI Tx, may influence in 
theſe Caſes, or produce either of theſe 
three Effects. 


I. AS to the firſt Caſe; TRR TAKING Zoſrof Me 


AWAY THE NATURAL SENSE OE 
RIGHT AN ůũU WRONG. 


Ir will not ſurely be underſtood, that 
by this is meant the taking away the Notion 
of what is good or ill in a Species, or So- 
ciety. For of the Reality of ſuch a Good 
and 1/, no rational Creature can poſſibly 
be inſenſible. Every-one diſcerns and owns 
a publick Intereſt, and is conſcious of 
what affects his Fellowſhip or Communi- 
ty. When we fay therefore of a Crea- 
ture, That he has wholly loſt the Senſe 
of Right and Wrong; we ſuppoſe 
that being able to diſcern the Good and 
of his Species, he has at the ſame time 
no Concern for either, nor any Senſe of 
Excellency or Baſeneſs in any moral Action, 
relating to one or the other. So that ex- 
cept merely with reſpe& to a private and 
narrowly-confin'd Self. Good, tis ſuppos d 
there is in ſuch a Creature no Liting or 

Vol. 2, D Diſlike 


ral Senſe, 
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Book 1. Diſſite of Manners; no Admiration, or 
love of any thing as morally Good; nor 


Moral 
Senſe, 
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Hatred of any thing as morally ill; be it 
ever ſo unnatural or deſorm' d. 


TEE is in reality no rational Crea- 
ture whatſoever, who knows not that 
when he yoluntarily offends or does harm 
to any-one, he cannot fail to create an 
Apprehenſion and Fear of like harm, and 
conſequently a Reſentment and Animo- 
ſity in every Creature who obſerves him. 
So that the Offender muſt needs be con- 
{cious of being liable to ſuch Treatment 
from every-one, as if he had in ſome de- 
gree offended All. 


Tnus Offence and Injury are always 
known as puniſhable by every-one; and 
equal Behaviour (which is therefore calPd 
MkERIT) as rewardable and well-deſery- 
ing from every-one. Of this even the 
wickedeſt Creature living muſt have a 
Senſe. So that if there any further 
meaning in this Sexſe of Right and Wrong; 
if in reality there be any Senſe of this kind 
which an abſolute wicked Creature has 
not ; it muſt conſiſt in a real Antipathy 
or Averſion to Injuſtice or Wrong, and in 
a real Affection or Love towards Equity 
and Right, for its own fake, and on the 


account of its own natural Beauty and 
Worth. R | 


Ts 


„ . 


ma 
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a 10 P . 
IT is impoſſible to ſuppoſe a mere ſen. 
ſible Creature originally fo ill-conſtiruted, 9 1. 
and, unnatural, as that from the moment 
he comes to be try*d by ſenſible Objects, 
he ſhon'd have no one good Paſſion to- 
wards his Kind, no Foundation either of 
Pity, Love, Kindneſs, or ſocial Affection. 
"Tis full as impoſſible to conceive, that a 
rational Creature coming firſt to be try*d 
by rational Objects, and receiving into his 
Mind the Images or Repreſentations of 
Juſtice, Generofity, Gratitude, or other 
Virtue, ſhou'd have no Liking of theſe, or 
Diſlike of their Contrarys; but be found 
abſolutely indifferent towards whatſoever 
is preſented to him of this fort. A Soul, 
indeed, may as well be without Sexſe, as 
withour Admiration in the Things of 
which it has any knowledg. Comi 
therefore to a Capacity of ſeeing and ad- 
miring in this new way, it muſt needs 
find a Beauty and a Deformity as well in 
Actions, Minds, and Tempers, as in Fi- 
gures, Sounds or Colours. If there be 
no real Amiableneſs or Deformity in mo- 
ral Acts, there is at leaſt an imaginary one 
of full force. Tho perhaps the Thing it- 
ſelf ſhou'd not be allow'd in Nature, the 
Imagination or Fancy of it muſt be allow'd 
to be from Nature alone. Nor can any 
thing beſides Art and ſtrong Endeavour, 
with long Practice and Meditation, over- 
D 2 come 
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Book 1. come ſuch 4 natural Prevention, or * Pre- 
CY, poſſeſſion. of the Mind, in favour of this 
Sen. moral Diſtinction. ; 


How in- SENSE of Right and Wrong therefore 
pair 4: being as natural to us as natural Aﬀettion it- 
ſelf, and being a firſt Principle in our Con- 
ſtitution and Make; there is no f ive 
Opinion, Perſuaſion or Belief, which is ca- 
— le immediately or direfly to exclude or 
eſtroy it. That which is of original and 
ure Nature, nothing beſide con Ha- 
bir or Cuſtom (a ſecond Nature) is able to 
diſplace. And this Affection being an ori- 
By oppoſite ginal one of earlieſt Riſe in the Soul or af. 
— TQionare Part ; _— befide contrary F 
pay; Affection, by frequent check and cation | 
can operate upon it, ſo as either to dimi- 

niſh it in part, or deſtroy it in the whole. 


 *T1s evident in what relates to the 
Frame and Order of our Bochs; that no 
i particular odd Mein or Geſtare, which is 
i cither natural to us, and conſequent to our 
W Make, or accidental and by Habit ac- 
I quird, can poſſibly be overcome by our 
if immediate * or the contra- 
| ry Bent of our Will, ever ſo ſtrongly fer 
| againſt it. Such a Change cannot be ef- 
| tected without extraordinary Means, and 
the Intervention of Art and Method, a 
ſtrict Attention, and repeated Check. And 


* Infra, p. 412, 420, 421. 


even 


re err 


makes the Senſe of 
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eyen thus, Nature, we find, is hardly Part 3. 
maſterd; but lies ſullen, and ready to re- * 
volt, on the firſt occaſion. Much more is 92. 
this the Mind's Caſe in reſpect of that natu- 
ral Affection and N Fancy, which 

ight 


and Wrong. 
Tis impoſſible that this can inſtantly, or 
without much Force and Violence, be ef- 
fac'd, or ſtruck out of the natural Temper, 
even by means of the moſt extravagant Be- xo 3y 
lief or Opinion in the World. 1 75 — 


N EITHER Theiſm therefore, nor A 
theiſm, nor Demoniſm, nor any religious or 
irreligious Belief. of any kind, being able 


to operate immediately or directly in this 
Caſe, but indirectly, by the intervention of 


0 e or of favourable Affections ca- 
ſually excited by any ſuch Belief; we may 
conſider of this Effect in our laſt Caſe, 


where we come to examine the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of other Affections 
with this natural and moral one which re- 
lates to Right and Wrong. 


S E CT. II. 


II. AS to the ſecond Caſe, viz. TRR Corrup- 
WRONG SENSE OR FALSE I an pg Me 
r Senſe, 
GINATION OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 


Tr1s' can oceed only from the Force - 
of Cuſtom wy" Education in oppoſition to 
1 Nature; 
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Book 1. Nature * as may be noted — thoſe Coun- 
SY Ytrys where, accordi om or poli 
2 22 tick Inſtitution, — Actions ae 
ral Senſe. foul and odious are repeatedly view'd with 
Applauſe, and Honour aſcrib'd to them. 

For thus *tis poſſible that a Man, forcing 
himſelf, may ear the Fleſh of his Enemys, 

not only againſt his Stomach, but againſt 

his Nature, and think it nevertheleſs both 


right and honourable ; as ſuppoſing it to 

bo of conſiderable ſervice to bis Commu- 
| nity: and capable of —_— the Name, 

and ſpreading the Terrour of his Nation. 


Cauſes of Bu r to ſpeak of the Opinions relating 
OO to a De1TyY; and what effect they 
Tele, have in this place. As to Atheiſm, it does 
not ſeem that it can directly have any 

eſtect at all towards the ſetting up a falſe 
Species of Right or Wrong. For notwith- 

Com. ſtanding a Man may thro Cuſtom, or by 
Licentiouſneſs of Practice, favour d by A- 
theiſm, come in time to loſe much of his 
natural moral Senſe ; yet it does not ſeem 

that Atheiſm ſhow'd of 7t-ſelf be the cauſe 

of any eſtimation or valuing of any thing 

as Fair, Noble, and Deſerving, which was 

the contrary. Ir can never, for inſtance, 

make it be thought that the being able 

to cat Man's Fleſh, or commit Beſtiality, 

is good and excellent in it-ſelf. But this is 
certain, that by means of corrupt Religion, 

Superſi or SUPERSTITION, many things 8 

mo 
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to be receiv d as excellent, good, and lau- 
dable in themſelves. 


Nox is this a Wonder. For where- 
ever any thing, in its nature odious and 
abominable, is by Religion adyanc'd, as 
the ſuppos d Will or Pleaſure of 4 Supreme 
Deity ; if in the eye of the Believer it ap- 
pears not indeed in any reſpect the leis ill 
or odious on this account; then muſt the 
Deity of neceſſity bear the blame, and be 
conſider d as a Being naturally ill and 
odious, however courted, and follicited, 
thro Miſtruſt and Fear. But this is what 
Religion, in the main, forbids us to ima- 
gine. It every-where preſcribes Eſteem 
and Honour in company with Worſhip 
and Adoration. Whenſoever therefore it 
teaches the Love and Admiration of a 
Dz1Ty, who has any apparent Character 
of Il; it teaches at the fame time a Love 
and pur ny” of that Il, and caules that 
to be taken for _e and amjable, which 
is in it-ſelf horrid and deteſtable, | 


Fox inſtance : if JupirER be He 
who is ador'd and reverenc'd; and if his 
Hiſtory repreſents him amorouſly inclin'd, 
and permitting his Deſires of this kind to 
wander in the looſeſt manner; tis certain 


that his Worſhippers, believing this Hiſtory - 


to be literally and ſtrictly true, muſt of 
| 4 courle 


47 
moſt horridly unnatural and inhuman, come Part 3. 
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tion. 


Book z courſe be taught a greater Love of amo · 


rous and wanton Acts. If there be a Re. 
ligion which teaches the Adoration and 
Love of a Gop, whoſe. Character it is 
to be captious, and of high reſentment, 
ſubject to Wrath and Anger, furious, re- 
vengeful; and revenging himſelf, when 
offended, on others than thoſe who gave 


the Offence: and if there be added to the 


lier row of this Gov, a —— 

oſition, encouraging Deceit x 

ry. among Men; favourable to a few, 
10 for ſlight cauſes, and cruel to the reſt; 

tis evident that ſuch a Religion as this 

being ſtrongly enforc d, muſt. of neceſſity 

raiſe even an Approbation and Reſpect 


towards the Vices of this kind, and breed 


a ſutable Diſpoſition, a capricious, partial, 


even Irregularitys and Exormitys of a hei- 
Nous kind — — caſes appear, il- 
luſtrious to one, who conſiders them in a 
Being admir'd; and contemplated; with the 
higheſt. Honour and Veneration. 


er} Dies 3433 * JT LETT he 

TEIs indeed muſt be allow'd ; that if 
in the Cult or Worſhip of ſuch a Deity 
there be nothing beyond common Form, 
nothing beſide what proceeds from mere 
Example Cuſtom, Conſtraint, - or Fear; if 
there be, at the bottom, no real Hearti- 
neſs, no Eſteem. or Love imply'd ; the 
Worſhipper perhaps may not be — — 

Mlle 
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niifled as to his Notion of Right and Part. 3. 
Wrong. If in following the Precepts of VV 
his - ſappos&d--G 9D, or doing what he 9 2+ . 
eſteems Heceſſary towards the ſatisfying of 
ſuch his DEI r, he iscompePd' only by 
Fear, and, contrary to his Inclination, per- 
forms an Act which he ſecretly deteſts as 
barbarous and unnatural; then has he an 
——— or Senſe ſtil of Right and 
rong, and, according to what has been 
already obſer wd, is ſenſible of Ill in the 
—— his Gop; However r 

e may be of pronouncing any thing on 
this Wette er ſo ke 07 2 5 
frame any formal or direct Opinion in the 
caſe. But if by inſenſible degrees, as he 
proceeds in his religious Fairſf and devout 
Exerciſe, he comes to be more and more 
reconciPdito the Malignity, Arbitrarineſs, 
Partiality, or Reve els of his be- 
lievd DEITY, his Reconciliation with 
theſe Qualitys "themſelves wilt ſoon $row 
in proportion; and the moſt crueh unjuſt, 
and barbarous Acts, willi by the power of 
this Example, be often conſider d by him, 
not only as juſt and lawful, but as divine, 
and worthy of Imitation. 


Fox whoever thinks there is a Go p, 
and pretends formally to believe that he 
is juſt and good, muſt ſuppoſe that there 
is independently ſuch a thing as Juſtice and 
Injuſtice, Truth and Falſhood, Right and 


Wrong ; 


2 — — — 


—  - 
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Book 1. Wrong; according to which he pronounces 
>" that God 4 aſt, righteous, and trae.' If 
the mere Will, Decree, or Law of God be 
ſaid abſolutely to conſtitute Ryght and 
Wrong, then are theſe latter w of no 
22 all. For thus if each part 
of a Contradiction were affirm'd for Truth 
by the eme Power, they wou d con- 
ſequently become true. Thus if one Per- 
fon were decreed to ſuffer for another's 
fault, rhe Sentence wow'd be jaſt and equi» 
table. And thus, in the ſame manner, if 
arbitrarily, ry — — rn 11 
ings were deſtin'd to endure 
bs. 1 rigs conſtantly to enjoy Good; 
this alſo wouꝰ d pals == the ſame Deno- 
mination. But to ſay of any thing that it 


is juſt or anjuſt, on ſuch a foundation as 


this, is to ſay nothing, or to ſpeak with; 
out a Meaning, | | 


ANp thus it appears, that where a real 
Devotion and hearty Worſhip is paid to a 
Supreme Being, who in his Hiſtory or 
Character is repreſented otherwiſe than as 
really and truly juſt and good; there 
muſt enſue a Loſs of Rectitude, a Diſtur- 
bance of Thought, and 4 Corruption of 
Temper and Manners in the Believer. 
His Honeſty will, of neceſſity, be ſup- 
planted by his Zeal, whilſt he is thus un- 
naturally influenc'd, and render'd thus im- 
morally devout. | Zh 

0 


| 


a Vi RTUE. 5 
4 — 
To NR per 26d, oats 
il Charaiter of a GO — to the 
Aﬀettions of Men, and diſturbs and im- 
the natural Senſe of Right and 
rong; ſo, on the other hand, nothing 
can more highly contribute to the fixing 
of right Apprehenſions, and a ſound Judg- 
ment or Senſe of Right and Wrong, than 
to believe a God who is ever, and on all 
accounts, 2 ſuch as to be actually 
a true Model and E le of the moſt 
exact Juſtice, and high — and 
Worth. Such a view of Divine Provi- 
dence and Bounty, extended to Al, and 
expreſs d in a conſtant good Affection to- 
wards the Whole, muſt of neceſſity engage 
us, within our Compals and S —— to act 
by a like Princi —_— and Affection. And 
having once the Good of our Species or 
Publick in view, as our End or Aim, tis 
impoſſible we ſhou d be — ided — any 
means to a falſe Apprehenſion or Senſe of 
Right and — 


As to this ſecond Caſe therefore; Rx- 
LIGION (according as the kind ma 
prove) is capable of doing great Goo 
or Harm; and ATHE15m nothing poſi- 
tive in either way. For however it may 
be indirectly an occaſion of Mens loſing 
a good and ſufficient Senſe of Right and - 
Wrong ; it will not, as Atheiſns _— 


z 
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x. be the occaſion of ſetti a falſe Spe- 
e iy. Bus Religion — 


* 
* 
* 
* 
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ArrECTIONS TO THE NATURAL 
SENSE OT RIGHT AND WONG. 


Oppoſition OW as to the laſt Caſe, T xz Oe- 
2 POSITTON MADE BT OTHER 


IT Is evident, that a Creature having 
this fort of SNS RE or $908 Affection in any 
degree, muſt neceſſarily act according to 
it; if it happens not to be oppos' d, either 
by ſome ſettled ſedate Affection towards a 
8 Good, or by ſome ſudden, 
ſtrong and forcible Paſſion, ''as of Luſt or 
Auger; which may not only ſubdue the 
Senſe of Right and Wrong, but the very 
Senſe of private Good it- elf; and over- 
rule even the moſt familiar and receiy'd 
O ** of what is conducing to Self- In- 


Bu r it is not our buſineſs in this place 
to examine the ſeveral Means or Methods 
by which this Corruption is introduc'd or 
increas d. We are to conſider only how. 
the Opinions concerning 4 Deity can in- 
fluence one way or another. 


THAT 


03 99 


W Vier vs. 
Pare 4. 


TAN is poſſible for a Creatre f. C 
able of uſing Reflection, to have a Li- 9.75 
or Diſlike'of moral Actions, and con- g. 
1 — a Senſe of Right and Wrong, 

before ſuch time as he may have any ſet- 

tled — Gop, is wn will hard. 

ly be ion' d: it poſible a thing not ex- 
Petted, or 1 that a Crea- 
ture ſuch as Man, tom his Child- 
hood flowly — — y, to ſeveral de- 
grees of Reaſon and Reflection, ſhou' d, at 
the very firſt, be taken u 2 — thoſe 
— or more refin'd ſort of Re- 
flections, about the Subject of Gos's 
Exiſtence. 1 


*. Jy 


Ler us Lappoſe a Ge who want- 
ing Reaſon, and being unable to reflect, 
has, notwithſtanding, many good Quali- 

, 3 Affections; as pe 8 his Kind, 

e, Gratitude, or Pity. Tis certain 
— vou give — thi is N a reflect- 
ing Faculty, it will at the ſame inſtant 
_ of Gratitude, Kindnels, and vis, 
taken with any ſhew or repreſentation 
of the ſocial Paſſion, and think nothing 
more amiable than this, or more odious 
than the contrary: And this is 70 be cp. 
ble of VIX Tuk, and 10 have a Senſe of 


RIGHT and WONG. 
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Kiſe of Mo- 
ral Senſe. 


to have an Apprehenſion or 
Right and Wrong, and be 
tue and Vice in different 


DEITY. 


An INQUIRY. 


BeyorE the time, therefore, that a 
Creature can have any plain or poſitive 
Notion one way or other, the 


Subject of a Gos, he may be þ 
e 

ſſeſs d of Vir 
xperi hoſc ; — — 
know by Experience of thoſe, who having 
livd oe. places, and in fach . 
ner as never to have enter d into any ſe- 
rious Thoughts of Religion, are never- 
theleſs very different among themſelves, 
as to their Characters of Ho and 
Worth : ſome being naturally modeſt, kind, 


friendly, and conſequently Lovers of kind 


and friendly Actions; others proud, harſb, 
cruel, and conſequently inclin'd to ad- 
mire rather the Acts of Violence and mere 


Power. 1 


Now, as to the Belief of a DerTy, 
and how Men are influenced by it; we 
may conſider, in the firſt place, on what 
account Men yield Obedience, and act in 
conformity to ſuch a Supreme Being. It 
muſt be either in the way of his Powt , as 

eſuppoſing ſome Diſadvantage or Bene- 

t to accrue from him: or in the way of his 
ExCEELENCY and Wok Th, as think- 
ing it the Perfection of Nature to imitate 
and reſernble him, 


Is 


C 
4 
y 


concerning VIRTUE. 


Te (as in the firſt Caſe) there be a Be- 
lief or Conception of a Dz1Ty, who is 
ture, and inforcing Obedience to his 46. 
ſolute Will by 

niſhments ; and if on this account, thro 
Hope merely of Reward, or Fear of Pa- 
niſbment, the Creature be incited to do 
the Good he hates, or reſtrain'd from do- 
ing the Ill to which he is not otherwiſe in 
the leaſt averſe; there is in this 
Caſe (as has been already ſhewn) no 
Virtue or Goodneſs hers rupee? 2 
Creature, notwithſtandi is on- 
duct, is intrinſe = little Worth, 
as if he acted in his natural way, when 
under no Dread or Terrour of any fort. 
There is no more of Rectitude, Piety, or 
Sanctity in a Creature thus reform'd, than 
there is Meekneſs or Gentleneſs in a Tyger 
ſtrongly chain'd, or Innocence and Sobriety 
in a Monkey under the Diſcipline of the 
Whip. For however orderly. and well 
thoſe Animals, or Man himſelf like 
Terms, may be induc'd to act, whilſt the 
Will is neither gain'd, nor the Inclina- 
tion wrought upon, but Awe alone pre- 
vails and forces Obedience; the Obe- 
dience is ſervile, and all which is done 
thro it, merely ſervile. The 
gree of ſuch a Submiſſion or Obedience, 
is only the greater Servility ; whatever 
may 


particular Rewards and Pu- 


er de- 
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Fear, 


more abject Servitude, and imp 


Honour 
and Love, 


Divine 
Example. 
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may be the Object. For, whether ſuch a 
Creature has a good Maſter, or an ill one, 
he is neither more or leſs ſervile in his own 
nature. Be the Maſter or Superiour ever 
ſo 2 or excellent, yet the greater 
Submiſſion caus'd in this Caſe, thro this ſole 
Principle or Motive, is only the lower and 
lies the 
eater Wretchedneſs and Meanneſs in the 
reature, who has thoſe Paſſions of Self. 
Love ſo predominant, and is in his Tem- 
per ſo vitious and defective, as has been 
explain'd, | 


As to the ſecond Caſe. If there be a 
Belief or Conception of a DEIT Y, who 
is confiderd as Worthy and Good, and ad- 
mir'd and reverenc d as ſuch; being under- 
ſtood to have, beſides mere Power and 
Knowledg, the higheſt Excellence of Na- 


ture, ſuch as renders him juſtly amiable to 


All; and if in the manner this Soverei 
and mighty Being is repreſented, or may, 
is hiſtorically deſerib'd, there appears in 
him a high and eminent regard to what is 
good and excellent, a Concern for the 
ood of All, and an Affection of Benevo- 
ence and Love towards the Whole ; ſuch 
an Example muſt undoubtedly ſerve (as 
above explain'd) to raiſe and increaſe the 
Affection towards Virtue, and help to ſub- 
mit and ſubdue all other Affections to that 
alone. 
Nox 
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y. For where the Theiſtical Belief 
perfect, there muſt be a ſted- 

| tendency of a 
Being, a Witneſs and Spectator of 
human Life, and conſcious of whatſoever 
is felt or acted in — Univerſe 5 So _ in 
the perfecteſt Receſs, or Solitude, 
there maſt be One ſtill aun remaining 
with us; whoſe Preſence ingly muſt be 
of more moment than that 


of guilry Actions muſt be the greateſt of 
any; ſo muſt the Honour be, of well-do- 
ing, even under the unjuſt Cenſure of a 
World. And in this Cale, tis very appa- 
rent how condueing a perfect Theiſm muſt 
be to Virtue, and how great Deficiency 
there is in Atheiſm. : 


mean while may be gather d from what 
has been ſaid above; That neither this 
Fear or Hope can poſſibly be of the kind 
calld good Affections, ſuch as are acknow- 


tions truly good. Nor can this Fear or 
Vol. 2. E Hope, 


ledg d the Springs and Sources of all Ac- 
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the moſt 
Auguſt Aſſembly on Earth. In ſuch a Divize 
Preſence, tis evident, that as the Shame Preſence. 


War the FEAR ef future Puniſb- Fear and 
ment, and Hop E of future Reward,' ad- e. 
ded to this Belief, may further contribute 
towards Virtue, we come now to conſi- 
der more particularly. So much in the 


Nox is this Good ele by Path | 
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Book 1. Hope, as above intimated, conſiſt in rea- 
LO Y'V lity with Virtue, or Goodneſs; if it ei- 
ther ſtands as eſſential to any moral Per- 
formance, or as 4 conſiderable Motive to 
any Act, of which ſome better Affection 
ought, alone, to have been a ſufficient 

Cauſe. | | 


Self-Love, Ir may be conſider'd withal ; Thar, 
in this religious fort of Diſcipline, the 
How ad- Principle of Self-Love, which is naturally 
ae. fo prevailing in us, being no-way mode- 
rated, or reſtrain'd, but rather improy'd 
and made ſtronger every day, by the ex- 
erciſe of the Paſſions in a Subject of more 
extended Self. Intereſt; there may be rea- 
ſon to apprehend leſt the Temper of this 
kind ſhow'd extend it-ſelf in general thro 
all the Parts of Life. For if the Habit 
be ſuch as to occaſion, in every Particu- 
lar, a ſtricter Attention to Self-Good, and 
private Intereſt ; it muſt inſenſibly dimi- 
niſh the Affections towards Publick Good, 
or the Intereſt of Society; and introduce 
a certain Narrowneſs of Spirit, which (a5 
ſome pretend) is peculiarly obſervable in 
the deyour Perſons and Zealots of almoſt 
every religious Perſuaſion. | 


ts Hels, THIS, too, muſt be confeſsd ; Tha 
” keligioe if it be true Piety, to love Go p for hi 
own ſake ; the over-lollicitous regard tj 


private Good expected from him, mul 
| ol 


N 
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of neceſſity prove a diminution of Pie- 

For whilſt God is beloy'd only as 
x Cauſe of private Good, he is no 
otherwiſe beloy'd than as any other In- 
ſtrument or Means of Pleaſure by any vi- 
tious Creature. Now the more there is 
of this violent Affection towards private 
Good, the leſs room is there for the other 
ſort towards Goodreſs it-ſelf, or any good 
and deſerving Object, worthy of Love 
and Admiration for its own fake; ſuch as 
Gop is univerſally acknowledg'd, or at 
leaſt by the generality of civiliz'd or re- 
find Worſhippers. 


'Tis in this reſpe& that the ſtrong 
Deſire and Love of Life may allo prove 
an Obſtacle to Piety, as well as to Vir- 
tue and publick Love. For the ſtronger 
this Aﬀection is in any-one, the leſs 


n will he be able to have true Reſigna- 
ni. tion, or Submiſſion to the Rule and Or- 
od, der of THE DEITY. And if that which Falſe Re- 
ace be calls Reſignation depends only on the . 
(a3 expectation of infinite Retribution or 
. in Reward, he diſcoyers no more Worth or 


Virtue here, than in any other Bargain 
of Intereſt: The meaning of his Re- 
ſignation being only this, „That he 
« reſigns his preſent Life, and Pleaſures, 
„ conditionally for TyaT which he 


SS * valent; 
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« himſelf confeſſes to be beyond an Equi- 


3+ 
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Book 1.“ valent; eternal Living, in 4 State of 
s higheſt Pleaſure Ld Enjoyment.” 


Bur notwithſtanding the Injury which 
the Principle of Virtue may poſſibly fuf- 
fer, by the Increaſe of the ſelfiſh Paſſion, 
in the way we have been A 
tis certain, on the other fide, that t 

Belief of Principle of Fear of future Puniſhment, 

/ and Hope of future Reward, how mercena- 

" xy or ſervile ſoever it =_ be accounted, 
is yet, in many Cir ces, a great 

How ad- Advantage, Security, and Support to 


— rm 


geous. 
Ix has been already conſider'd, that 
notwithſtanding there may be implanted 

in the Heart a real Senſe of Right and 
Supporting, Wrong, a real good Aſſection towards the 
Species or Society ; yet by the violence 

of Rage, Luſt, or any other counter- 
working Paſſion, this good Affection may 
frequently be controuPd and overcome. 
Where therefore there is nothing in the 

Mind capable to render ſuch ill Paſſions 

the Objects of its Averſion, and cauſe 

them earneſtly to be oppog'd ; 'tis appa- 

rent how much a good Temper in time 

muſt ſuffer, and a Character by degrees 
change for the worſe. But if Religion in- 


terpoſing, creates a Belief that the ill Paſ- 


ſions of this kind, no leſs than their conſe- 


quent Actions, are the Objects of a Deity's 
Animad- 
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Belief muſt prove a ſeaſonable Remedy 7 


againſt Vice, and be in a 
ner advantageous to Virtue. For a Belief 
of this kind muſt be ſuppos d to tend con- 
ſiderably towards the ing of the Mind, 
and dipoſt or fitting the Perſon to a 
better Recollection of himſelf, and to a 
ſtricter Obſervance of that good and vir- 
tuous Principle, which needs only his At- 


tention, to engage him wholly in its Party 


and Intereſt. 


particular man- 5 


AND as this Belief of a future Reward Saving. 


and Puniſhment is capable of ſu 

thoſe who thro 2// Pratfice are like 2 
ſtatize from Virtue; ſo when by i Opi- 
nion and wrong Thought, the Mind it-ſelf 
is bent againſt the honeſt Courſe, and de- 
bauch'd eyen to an Eſteem, and deliberate 
Preference of a vitious one; the Belief 
of the kind mention'd may prove on this 


W occaſion the only Relief and Safety. 


A PERSON, for inſtance, who has 
much of Goodneſs and natural Rectitude 
in his Temper, but withal, ſo much Soft- 
neſs, or Effeminacy, as unfits him to bear 
Poverty, Croſſes or Adverſity; if by ill 
Fortune he meets with many Trials of 


this kind, it muſt certainly give a Sour- 


neſs and Diſtaſte to his Temper, and 
make him exceedingly averſe to that 
E 3 which 
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Book 1. which he may falſly preſume the occaſion 


Nu of ſuch Calamit 


future 
Life 3 
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or Ill, Now if his own 

Thoughts, or the corrupt Inſinuations of 
other Men preſent it often to his Mind, 

« That his HoNtsTyY is the occaſion of 
« this Calamity, and that if he were deli- 
« ver'd from this Reſtraint of VI R TUE and 
“% oN EST, he might be much happier : 
*tis very obvious that his Eſteem of theſe 
good Qualitys muſt in proportion dimi- 
niſh every day, as the Tem ows un- 
eaſy, and quarrels with it-ſelf. But if he 
oppoſes to this Thought the Conſideration, 
« That Honeſty carrys with it, if not 4 
&« preſent, at leaſt a future Advantage, ſuch 
« as to compenſate that Loſs of private 
« Good which he regrets;” then may this 
injury to his good Temper and honeſt 
Principle be prevented, and his Love or 
Affection towards Honeſty and Virtue re- 
main as it was before. 


Improving IN the ſame manner, where inſtead of 


Regard or Love, there is rather an Averſion 
to what is good and virtuous (as, for in- 
ſtance, where Lexity and ay e9- are 
deſpis'd, and Revenge highly theught of, 
and beloy'd) if there be this Conſidera- 
tion added, . That Lenit) is, by its Re- 
« wards, made the — of a greater 
« Self-Good and Enjoyment than what is 
found in Revenge; “ that very Affection 
of Lenity and Mildneſs may come to be in- 
duſtriouſſy 
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duſtriouſſy nouriſſi d, and the contrary Paſ- Part 3. 
ſion depreſs d. And thus Temperance, Mo- {VV 
deſty, Candour, Benignity, and other good 9.3. 
Affections, however deſpis d at firſt, may 
come at laſt to be var for their own 
ſakes, the contrary Species rejected, and 

the good and proper Object beloy'd and 
proſecuted, when the Reward or Puniſh- 

ment is not ſo much as thought of. 


Thus in a civil STATE or PUBLICK, Rewards 
we ſee that a virtuous Adminiſtration, 2 _ 
and an equal and juſt Diſtribution of Re- b 
wards and Puniſhments, is of the higheſt 7» he 
ſervice ; not only by reſtraining the Vi- 
tious, and forcing them to act ujefully to 
Society; but by making Virtue to be 
apparently the Intereſt of every-one, ſo 
as to remove all Prejudices againſt it, cre- 
ate a fair reception for it, and lead Men 
into that path which afterwards they can- 
not eaſily quit. For thus a People rais'd 
from Barbarity or deſpotick Rule, civi- 
liz d by Laws, and made virtuous by the 
long Courſe of a lawful and juſt Admini- 
ſtration ; if they chance to fall ſuddenly 
under any Miſgovernment of unjuſt and 
arbitrary Power, they will on this ac- 
count be the rather animared to exert a 
ſtronger Virtue, in oppoſition ro ſuch Vio- 
lence and Corruption. And even where, 
by long and continu'd Arts of a prevailing 
Tyranny, ſuch a People are at laſt totally 
E 


4 op- 
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Book 1. oppreſsd, the ſcatter d Seeds of Virtue 
will for a long time remain alive, even to a 
and pu- ſecond Generation; &er the utmoſt Force 
niſo ments. of miſapply'd Rewards and Puniſhments 
can bring them to the abject and com- 
pliant Stare of long - accuſtom' d Slaves. 


Bur tho a right Diſtribution of Juſtice 
in a Government be ſo eſſential a cauſe 
of Virtue, we muſt obſerve in this Caſe, 
that it is Example which chiefly influences 
Mankind, and forms the Character and 
Diſpoſition of a People. For a virtuous 
Adminiſtration is in a manner neceſſarily 
accompany*d with Virtue in the Magiſtrate. 
Otherwiſe it cow'd be of little effect; and 
of no long duration. But where it is ſin- 
cere and welteſtabliſh'd, there Virtue and 
the Laws muſt neceſſarily be reſpected and 
belov'd. So that as to Puniſhments and 
Rewards, their Efficacy is not ſo much 
| | from the Fear or ——— which 
| they raiſe, as from a natural Eſteem of 
| Virtue, and Deteſtation of Villam, which 
is awaken'd and excited by theſe publick 
| Expreſſions of the Approbation and Ha- 
. tred of Mankind in each Caſe. For in 
38 the publick Executions of the greateſt 
Villains, we ſee generally that the Infamy 
a and Odiouſneſs of their Crime, and the 
Shame of it before Mankind, contribute 
more to their Miſery than all beſides; and 
that it is not the immediate Pain, or Death 
1 


concerning VIRTUE. 
it-ſelf, which raiſes ſo much Horrour ei- P 


ther in the Suſſerers or Spectators, as that 


inious kind of Death which is in- 9 3. 
ieted for publick Crimes, and Violations 
of Juſtice and Humanity. 


And as the Caſe of Reward and Pu- 7 the Fa- 
niſhment ſtands thus in the Publick, ſo, 


in the fame manner, as to private Familys. 
For Slaves and mercenary Servants, re- 
ſtrain'd and made orderly by Puniſhment, 
and the Severity of their Maſter, are not 
on this account made good or honeſt. 
Yet the ſame Maſter of the Family uſing 
proper Rewards and gentle Punithments 
towards his Children, teaches them Good- 
neſs, and by this help inſtructs them in 
a Virtue, which afterwards they practiſe 
upon other grounds, and without thinking 
of a Penalty or Bribe. And this is what 
we call 4 Liberal Education and 4 Liberal 
Service: the contrary Service and Obe- 
dience, whether towards God or Man, 
being liberal, and unworthy of any Ho- 
nour or Commendation. | 


In the Caſe of Religion, however, it Ii Rel 
muſt be conſider d, that if by the Hope of **"* 


Reward be underſtood the Love and De- 
ſire of virtuous Enjoyment, or of the very 
Practice and Exereile of Virtue in another 
Life; the Expectation or Hope of this 
kind is ſo far from being derogatory to 

Virtue, 
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Book 1. Virtue, that it is an Evidence of our 

uloving it the more ſincerely and for its 
own ſake. Nor can this Principle be juſtly 
calPd ſelfſþ : for if the Love of Virtue be 
not mere Self- Intereſt, the Love and De- 
ſire of Life for Virtue's ſake cannot be 
eſteem'd fo. But if the Deſire of Life 
be only thro the Violence of that natural 
Averſion to Death; if it be thro the Love 
of ſomething elſe than virtuous Affection, 
or thro the Unwillingneſs of parting with 
ſomething elſe than what is purely of this 
kind; then is it no longer any ſign or to- 
ken of real Virtue. | 


Tus a Perſon loving Life for Life's 
fake, and Virtue not at all, may by the 
Promiſe or Hope of Life, and Fear of 
Death, or other Evil, be induc'd to prac- 
tiſe Virtue, and even endeavour to be truly 
virtuous, by a Love of what he practiſes. 
Yet neither is this very Endeavour to be 
eſteem'd 4 Virtue. For tho he may intend 
to be virtuous; he is not become ſo, for 
having only intended, or aim'd at it, thro 
Love of the Reward. But as ſoon as he 
is come to have any Affection towards 
what is morally good, and can like or 
affect ſuch Good for its own ſake, as good 
and amiable zz it-ſelf ; then is he in tome 
— good and virtuous, and not till 
then. 


Suck 
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$3 | Part 2. 
SUCH are the Advant eS Or Dildos yt 


tages which accrue to Virtue from Re- 


flection 2 1 Good or Intereſt. 7 7 
e 


For tho t abit of Selfſhneſs, and the 
Multiplicity of intereſted Views, are of lit- 
tle Improvement to real Merit or Virtue ; 
yet there is a neceſſity for the Preſervation 
of Virtue, that it ſhou'd be thought to 
have no quarrel with true Intere#t, and 
Self-Enjoy ment. 


WHroevex therefore, by any ſtrong 
Perſuaſion or ſettled Judgment, thinks in 
the main, That Virtue cauſes Happineſs, and 
Vice Miſery, carrys with him that Security 
and Aſſiſtance to Virtue which is requir'd. 
Or tho he has no ſuch Thought, nor can 
believe Virtue his real Intereſt, either with 
reſpect to his own Nature and Conſtitution, 
or the Circumſtances of human Life; yer 
if he believes any Supreme Powers con- 


cern'd in the e flairs of Mankind, 


and immediately interpoſing in behalf of 
the Honeſt and Virtuous, againſt the Im- 
_ and Unjuſt; this will ſerve to pre- 
erve in him, however, that juſt Eſteem of 
Virtue, which might otherwiſe conſidera- 
bly diminiſh. Or ſhow'd he ſtill believe lit- 
tle of the immediate Interpoſition of Pro- 
vidence in the Affairs of this preſent Life; 
yet if he believes a God diſpenſing Re- 
wards and Puniſhments to Vice and Virtue 

in 
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k1, in 4 future; he carrys with him ſtill the 
| AN aA Advantage and Security; whilſt his 
| cautun. Belief is ſteddy, and no-wiſe wavering or 
| doubtful. For it * be obſerv'd, that 


3 an Expectation 8 ſo mira. 
culous . great ut . 


take off from — 4 Dependencys 
and Encouragements. Where infinite Re. 
| wards are thus inforc'd, and the Imagina- 
| tion ſtrongly turn'd towards them, the o- 
ther common and natural Motives to Good- 

neſs are apt to be neglected, and loſe much 

by Dif-uſe. Other Intereſts are hardly fo 
much as computed, whilſt the Mind is 
| thus tranſported in the purſuit of a high 
Advantage and Self-Intereſt, ſo narrowly 
confin'd within our- ſelves. On this - 

count, all other Affections towards Friends, 
Relations, or Mankind, are often ſlight! 
regarded, as being worldly, and of little 
moment, in reſpect of — Intereſt of our 

Soul. And ſo little thought is there of 

any immediate Satisfaction ariſing from 

ſuch good Offices of Life, that it is cuſto- 

mary with many deyout People OY 3 
— 2 ge yak all temporal Advantages of Good- i 
Zeal. tural Benefits of- Virtue ; and 
—— bh contrary Ha 1 of a if 
vitious State, to declare, . That except 

& only for the ſake of future Reward, and 

&« fear of future Puniſhment, they wou'd 

« diveſt themſelves of all Goodneſs at 

« once, and freely allow themſelves to * 

e mo | 
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whence it appears, that in ſome 
there can be nothing more * fatal to Vir- 


ſtreſs being laid wholly here, if this Foun- 
— come to fail, there is no further 

to Mens Morals. And 
dur Virme is he © Cola lanted and betray'd. 


ly deficient and without remedy, in the 
caſe of ill Judgment on the _ — F Vi - 
tue; yet it is not, indeed, of neceſſity 
Cauſe of an nuch ill Judgment. For — 
out an abſolute Aſſent to any Hypotheſis 
of Theiſm, the Advantages of Virtue may 
poſſibly be ſeen and own'd, and a high O- 
pinion of it eſtabliſh'd in the Mind. How- 
ever, it muſt be confeſs d, that the natural 
Tendency of Atheiſm is very different. 


eis in a manner impoſſible, to have 
any great opinion of the Ha appineſs of Vir- 


the Satisfaction reſulting from the generous 
Admiration and Love of it: And nothing 
beſide the Experience of ſuch a Love is 
likely to make this Satisfaction credited. 
The chief Ground and Support therefore 
of this Opinion of Hap incl In in Virtue, muſt 
ariſe from the powerful feeling of this ge- 


* VOL. I. . 97, &c. 


nerous 


tue, than the weak and uncertain Belief of 
a future Reward and Puniſhment. For the 


tue, without conceiving high Thoughts of 
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« moſt immoral and profligate.” From Part 3 


9. 3. 


Now asto ATHEISM: tho it be plain- Aebaſn. 
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nerous moral Affection, and the Knowledg 
of its Power and Strength. But this is 
certain, that it can be no great 
ning to the moral Affection, 2 up- 
rt to the pure Love of Goodneſs and 
irtue, to ſuppoſe there is neither Goodneſs 


nor Beauty in the WHO LE it-lelf; nor any 
Example, or Precedent of 
8 


$pod Affection 
in any ſuperiour Being. Such a Belief muſt 
tend rather to the weaning the Affections 
from any thing amiable or ſelf- worthy, and 
to the ſuppreſſing the very Habit and fami- 
liar Cuſtom of admiring natural Beautys, or 
whatever in the Order of things is according 
to juſt Deſign, Harmony, and Proportion. 
For how little diſpos d muſt a Perſon be, 
to love or admire any thing as orderly in the 
Univerſe, who thinks the Univerſe it- ſelf a 
Pattern of Diſorder? How unapt to reve- 
rence or reſpect any particular ſubordinate 
Beauty of 4 Part; when even THE WHOLE 
it-ſelf is thought to want Perfection, and 
to be only a vaſt and infinite Deformity ? 


NoTHING indeed can be more me- 
lancholy, than the Thought of living in a 
diſtracted Univerſe, from whence many 
Ills may be ſuſpected, and where there is 
nothing good or lovely which preſents it- 
ſelf; nothing which can ſatisfy in Contem- 
plation, or raiſe any Paſſion beſides that 
of Contempt, Hatred, or Diſlike. Such 
an Opinion as this may by degrees im- 

| bitter 


* 
* * 
x; 
- * 

* 
LY Pa 
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bitter the Temper, and not wy ann Part 3. 
the Love of Virtue to be lels felt, help 

to impair and ruin the very Principle of 9-3. 
Virtue, viz. natural and kind Affection. 


Upon the whole; whoever has a firm Deiſn. 
Belief of a Gop, whom he does not 
merely call good, but of whom in reality 
he believes nothing beſide real Good, nothi 
beſide what is truly ſutable to the exact 
Character of Benignity and Goodneſs; ſuch 
a Perſon believing Rewards or Retribu- 
tions in another Life, muſt believe them 

annex d to real Goodneſs and Merit, real 

Villany and Baſeneſs, and not to any acci- 

dental Qualitys or Circumſtances, in which 
reſpect they cannot properly be ſtil'd Re- 
' wards, or Puniſhments, but capricious Diſtri- 
butions 7 Happineſs or Unhappineſs to Crea- 
tures. Theſe are the only Terms on which 
the Belief of a World to come, can hap- 
pily influence the Believer. And on theſe 

erms, and by virtue of this Belief, Man 
perhaps may retain his Virtue and Inte- 
prity, even under the hardeſt Thoughts of 

uman Nature; when either by any ill 

Circumſtance or untoward Doctrine, he is 
brought to that unfortunate Opinion of 
Virtues being naturally an Enemy to Happi- 
neſs in Life, | 


Tar1s, however, is an Opinion which 
cannot be ſuppos'd conſiſtent with ſound 
8 Theiſ ths 


—_y— Fear” — — — — ˙— ü 
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Books. Theiſm. For whatever be decided as 4 
denne Life, or the Rewards and-Paniſh- 


5 — of ; he who, as à ſound 


2 2 1 — 


higheſt pe n of f Goodneſe {+ as well as 
of Wiſdom and Power, muſt necefl: 
believe Virtue to be naturally good arid 
vantageous. For what cow'd'more ſtro 
imply an unjuſt Ordinance, 'a Blot and 

ection in the general Conſtitution of 

hings, than to ſuppoſe Virtue the natural 
Il, and Vice the natural Good of any 
Creature? 


Atheiſm AN p now laſt of all, there remains for 

755 dhe us to conſider a yet further Advantage to 
Virtue, in the Theiſtical Belief above the 
Athei ſtical. The Propoſition may at firſt 
ſight appear over - refin d, and of a fort 
which is eſteem d too — philoſophical. 
But after What has been already examin'd, 
the Subject perhaps may be more eaſily 
explain d. 


_ of TRERE is no Creature, accordi 
what has been already prov'd, who dul 
not of neceſſity be ill in ſome degree, by 
having any Affection or Averſion in a 
ſtronger degree than is ſutable to his own 
private Good, or that of the Syſtem to 
which he is join'd. For in either Caſe the 
Affection is i and vitious. Now if a = 

tion 
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ſion which is requiſite to arm him againſt 
any particular Misfortune, and alarm him 
1 the Approach of any Calamity; 
is is regular and well. Bur if after the 
Misfortune is happen'd, his Averſion con- 
tinues ſtill, and his Paſſion rather grows 
upon him; whilſt he rages at the Ac- 
cident, and exclaims againſt his private 
leagd bo — Lot; this —— be roger 
th vitious zz preſent, and for the 

future; as it affects the Teinper, and diſ- 
turbs that eaſy Courſe of the Affections 
on which Virtue and Goodneſs ſo much 
depend. On the other ſide, the patient 
enduring of the Calamity, and the bear- 
ing up of the Mind under it, muſt be ac- 
knowledg'd immediately virtuous, and pre- 


general Mind, it muſt be confeſs d, there 
can nothing happen in the Courſe of 
W things to deſerve either our Admiration, 
and Love, or our Anger, and Abhorrence. 
| anger as there can be no Satisfaction 
at the in thinking upon what Atoms 
% Chance produce; ſo Ln diſaſterous 
Occaſions, and under the Circumſtances 
Wot a calamitous and hard Fortune, tis 
Wicarce poſſible to prevent a natural kind 
Wo! Abhorrence and Spleen, which will be 
ntertain'd and kept alive by the Imagi- 

Nation of ſo parts an Order of Things. 
= Vol. 2. F Bur 
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ſervative of Virtue, Now, according to of Arhe- 
the Hypotheſis of thoſe who exclude a 
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Bur in another Hypotheſis (that of per- 
fe Theiſm) it is underſtood, © That what- 
« ever the Order of the World produces, is 
« in the main both juſt and good.” There- 
fore in the Courle of Things in this 
World, whatever Hardſhip of Events may 
ſeem to force from any rational Creature 
a hard Cenſure of his private Condition or 
Lot; he may by Reflection nevertheleſs, 
come to have Patience, and to acquieſce 
in it. Nor is this all. He may go fur- 
ther ſtill in this Reconciliation; and from 
the ſame Principle may make the Lot it- 
ſelf an Object of his good Affection; 
whilſt he ſtrives to maintain this generous 
Fealty, and ſtands ſo well -· diſpos'd to- 
wards the Laws and Government of his 
higher Country. 


Sucn an Affection muſt needs create 


che higheſt Conſtancy in any State of Sut- 


| good and yirtuous, by poſſeſſing it. For 


ferance, and make us in the beſt manner 
lupport whatever Hardſhips are to be en- 
dur'd for Virtue's ſake. And as this Af 
tection muſt of neceſſity cauſe a greater 
Acquieſcence and Complacency with re- 


ipect to ill Accidents, ill Men, and In- 


jurys; ſo of courſe it cannot fail of pro- 
ducing {till a greater Equality, Gentleneſs, 
and Benignity in the Temper. Conſe- 


quently the Affection muſt be a truly 
good one, and a Creature the more truly 


what- 
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whatſoever is the occaſion or means of Part 3. 
more affectionately uniting a rational Crea- N 
ture to his Pa Rx T in Society, and cauſes Y. 3 
him to proſecute the Publick Good, or 
Intereſt of his Species, with more Zeal 

and Affection than ordinary; is undoubted- 

ly the Cauſe of more than ordinary Virtue 

in ſuch a Perſon. 


TEIs too is certain; That the Admi- Contem- 
ration and Love of Order, Harmony and — 
Proportion, in whatever kind, is natural- 
ly improving to the Temper, advanta- 

eous to ſocial Affection, and highly aſ- 
filtant to Virtue; which is it-ſelf no other 
than the Love of Order and Beauty in So- 
ciety. In the meaneſt Subjects of the 
World, the Appearance of Order gains up- 
on the Mind, and draws the Affection to- 
wards it. But if the Order of the World 
it· ſelf appears juſt and beautiful; the Ad- 
miration and Eſteem of Order muſt run 
higher, and the elegant Paſſion or Love 
of Beauty, which is ſo advantageous to 
Virtue, muſt be the more improv'd by its 
Exerciſe in ſo ample and magnificent a 
Subject. For 'tis impoſſible that ſuch 4 Nelgieur 
Divine Order ſhou'd be contemplated with- Heekn. 
out * Extaſy and Rapture; ſince in the 
common Subjects of Science, and the libe- 
ral Arts, whatever is according to juſt 


110 


* Infra, pag. 394, _ And VOI. _ p. 30, Cr. 
2 armony 
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Book 1. Harmony and Proportion, is fo tranſ- 
LY V porting to thoſe who have any Knowledg 
or Practice in the kind. | 


Nou if the Subject and Ground of 
this Divine Paſſion be nor really juſt or 
adequate (the Hypotheſis of Therſm bein 
ſuppos d falſe) the Paſſion ſtill in it-ſelf 
is ſo far natural and good, as it proves an 
Advantage to Virtue and Goodnels ; ac- 
cording to what has been above demon- 
ſtrated. But if, on the other ſide, the 
Subject of this Paſſion be really adequate 
and juſt (the Hypotheſis of Theiſm bei 
real, and not imaginary) then is the Pat- 
ſion alſo juſt, and becomes abſolutely dae 
and requiſite in every rational Creature. 


cond HENCE we may determine juſtly 
fon. the Relation which VIXTuE has to 
PIE TX; the fr# being not compleat 
but in the latter: Since where the latter 
is wanting, there can neither be the fame 
- Benignity, Firmneſs, or Conſtancy; the 
fame good Compoſure of the Affections, 
or Uniformity of Mind. | 


Arp thus the Perfection and Height 
of VixTuE muſt be owing to he Belief 
of « GOD. 


BOOK 


BOOK II 


PANT 
64 © 


E have conſider'd what VIR- 

TUE #, and to whom the 

\ \ Character belongs. Ir re- 
mains to inquire, What Ob- 


* 
— - * 
— 
— 
* 
1 
* 
K 1 
— —— — 


ligation there is to VIRTUE; or what Rea- obligation 


ſon to embrace it. 


Wx have found, that to deſerve the 
name of Good or Virtuoas, a Creature muſt 
have all his Inclinations and Affections, 
his Diſpoſitions of Mind and Temper, 
ſutable, 'and agreeing with the Good of 
his Kind, or of that Syſtem in which he 
is included, and of which he conſtitutes 
a PART. To ſtand thus well affected, 
and to have one's Affections right and in- 
tire, not only in reſpect of one's ſelf, but 
of Society and the Publick : This is Recti- 
tude, Integrity, or VixTUE. And to be 
wanting in any of theſe, or to have their 

F 3 Contrarys, 
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Book 2. Contrarys, is Depravity, Corruption, and 
WY — 7 _— 


| Difficul 
fated. 7 


Union 
with 4 
Kind vr 
& pecies. 


Ir has been already ſhewn, that in the 
Paſſions and Affections of particular Crea- 
tures, there is a conſtant relation to the 
Intereſt of 4 Species, or common Mature. 
This has been demonſtrated in the caſe of 
natural Affection, parental Kindneſs, Zeal 
for Poſterity, Concern for the Propagation 
and Nurture of the Voung, Love of Fel- 
lowſhip and Company, Compaſſion, mu- 
tual Succour, aud the reſt of this kind. 
Nor will any- one deny that this Affection 
of a Creature towards the Good of the 
Species or common Nature, is as proper and 
natural to him, as it is to any Organ, Part 
or Member of an Animal-Body, or mere 
TS to work in its known Courle, 
and regular way of Growth. *Tis not 
more natural for the Stomach to digeſt, the 
Lungs to breathe, the Glands to ſeparate 
Juices, or other Intrails to perform their 
ſeveral Offices; however they may by par- 
ticular Impediments be ſometimes diſor- 
der'd or obſtructed in their Operations. 


TERRE being allow'd therefore in a 
Creature ſuch Affections as theſe towards 
the common Nature, or Syſtem of the Kind, 
rogether with thoſe other which regard the 

rivate Nature, or Self-Syſtem ;, it will ap- 
pear that in following the fir; of theſe At- 
tections, 
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fections, the Creature muſt on many Oc- Part r. 
caſions contradict and go againſt the latter... 
How elſe ſhou'd the Species be preſery'd ? 9.1. 

Or what wou'd ſignify that implanted »4- | 
tural Affection, by which a Creature thro 

ſo many Difficultys and Hazards preſerves 

irs Offspring, and ſupports its Kind ? 


Y Ir may therefore be imagin'd, perhaps, Opaſrion 

that — a plain and Ablolute Op * — 
ſition between theſe two Habits or Affec- 
tions. It may be preſum' d, that the — 
ſuing the common Intereſt or publick 
Good thro the Affections of one kind, muſt 
be a hindrance to the Attainment of pri- 
vate Good thro the Affections of another. 
For it being taken for granted, that Ha- 
zards and Hardſhips, of whatever ſort, are 
naturally the I of the private State; and 
it being certainly the Nature of thoſe pub- 
lick Affections to lead often to the greateſt 
Hardſhips and Hazards of every kind; 

_ ?tis preſently infer d. That *tis the Crea- 
4 ture's Intereſt to be without any publick 
« Afﬀection whatſoever.” 


Tris we know for certain; That all 
ſocial Love, Friendſhip, Gratitude, or 
whatever elſe is of this generous kind, , 
does by its nature take place of the ſelf- 
intereſting Paſſions, draws us out of our- 
ſelyes, and makes us diſregardſul of our 
own Convenience and Safety. So that 

F 4 according 
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Book 2, according to a known * way of _—_— 
LR on Self-Iztere#t, that which is of a ſoci 
72" Kind in us, ſhou'd of right be aboliſh'd. 
intereſs. Thus Kindnels of every fort, Indulgence, 
Tenderneſs, Compaſſion, and in ſhort, all 
natural Affection ſhou'd be induſtriouſſy 
ſuppreſs' d, and, as mere Folly, and Weak- 
| ng of Nature, be reſiſted and overcome; 
| that, by this means, there might be no- 
| | | thing remaining in us, which, was .contra- 
| ry to a direct Self-End; nothing which 
| might ſtand in oppoſition to a ſteddy and 


deliberate Purſuit of the moſt narrowly 
| confin'd Self-Interezt. 


 AccorpinG to this extraordinary 
Hypotheſis, it muſt be taken for granted, 
| « That in the Syſtem of a Kind or Spe- 
| &« cies, the Intereſt of the private Nature 
& is directly oppoſite to that of the common 
one; the Intereſt of Particulars directly 
4 oppoſite to that of the Public in gene- 
& ral.” A ſtrange Conſtitution ! in 
which it muſt be confeſs'd there is much 
Diſorder and Untowardneſs; unlike to what 
we obſerve elſewhere in Nature. As if in 
any vegetable or animal-Body, the Part or 
Member cou'd be ſuppos d in a good and 
proſperous State as to zt-ſelf, when under 
a contrary Diſpoſition, and in an unnatural 
Growth or Habit as to its WHOILE. 


VOL. I. . 9, &c. 116, 117, 118, 119, 120. | 
| | Now 


concerning VIX TUR. Th 
1 on, _ .” 
Nov that this is in reality quite other- V 
wiſe, we ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate ; Y. 2. 
ſo as to make appear, (That what Men 17% 
« repreſent as an ill Order and Conſtitu- 
« tion in the Univerſe, by making moral 
« KRectitude appear the Ii, and Depravity 
« the Good or Advantage of a Creature, 1s 
« in Nature juſt the contrary. That to 
be well affected towards the Publick 
« Tntereſ# and one's own, is not only con- 
« ſiſtent, but inſeparable: and that mo- 
“ ral Rectitude, or Virtue, muſt accor- 
« dingly be the Advantage, and Vice the 
Injury and Diſadvantage of every Crea- 
s ture.” | 


SEC "ih 


"FE HERE are few perhaps, who when conrradic- 
they conſider a Creature void of na- % No- 


tural Affection, and wholly deſtitute of a 
communicative or ſocial Principle, will 
— him, at the ſame time, either to- 
lerably happy in himſelf, or as he ſtands 
abroad, with reſpect to his Fellow-Crea- 
tures or Kind. Tis generally thought, 
that ſuch a Creature as this, feels ſlender 
Joy in Life, and finds little Satisfaction in 
the mere ſenſual Pleaſures which remain 
with him, after the Loſs of ſocial Enjoy- 
ment, and whatever can be calPd Humani- 
ty or Good-Nature, We know that to ſuch 
a 
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or immo- 
ral State. 
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be moroſe, rancorous and malignant; bur 
that, of neceſſity, a Mind or Temper thus 
deſtitute of Mildneſs and Benignity, muſt 
turn to that which is contrary, be 
wrought by Paſſions of a different kind. 
Such a Heart as this muſt be a continual 
Sear of perverſe Inclinations and bitter 
Averſions, raisd from a conſtant ill Hu- 
mour, Sourneſs, and Diſquiet. The Con- 
ſciouſneſs of ſuch a Nature, ſo obnoxious 
to Mankind, and to all Beings which ap- 
proach it, muſt overcloud the Mind with 
dark Suſpicion and Jealouſy, alarm it with 
Fears and Horrour, and raiſe in it a conti- 
nual Diſturbance, even in the moſt ſeem- 


ing fair and ſecure State of Fortune, and in 


In whole. 


In part, 


the higheſt degree of outward Proſperity. 


THis, as to the compleat immoral State, 
is what, of their own accord, Men readi- 
ly remark. Where there is this abſolute 
Degeneracy, this total Apoſtacy from all 
Candour, Equity, Truſt, Sociableneſs, or 
Friendſhip ; there are few who do not ſee 
and acknowledg the Miſery which is con- 
{equent; Seldom is the Caſe miſconſtru'd, 
when at worſt, The misfortune is, we 
look not on this Depravity, nor conſider 
how it ſtands, in leſs degrees. The Cala- 
mity, we think, does not of neceſſity 
hold proportion with the Injuſtice or Ini- 
quity. As if to be abſolutely immoral and 

inhuman, 
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were indeed the greateſt misfor- Part x; 
rune and miſery ; but that to be ſo, in a vw 
little degree, ſhou'd be no miſery nor harm 9. 2. 


at all! Which to allow, is juſt as reaſona- 
ble as to own, that tis the greateſt Ill of a 
Body to be in the utmoſt manner diſtorted 
and maimꝰd; but that to loſe the uſe only 
of one Limb, or to be impaird in ſome _ 
one ſingle Organ or Member, is no Incon- 

venience or Ill worthy the leaſt notice. 


TAE Parts and Proportions of the Mind, mu 
their mutual Relation and dency, 


the Connexion and Frame of thoſe Paſſions 
which conſtitute the Soul or Temper, may 
eaſily be underſtood by any-one who 
thinks it worth his while to ſtudy this in- 
ward Anatomy. *Tis certain that the Or- 
der or Symmetry of this /zward Part is, in 
it-ſelf, no leſs real and exact, than that of 
the Body. However, tis apparent that few 
of us endeavour to become Anatomiſts of 
this ſort. Nor is anyone aſham'd of the 
deepeſt Ignorance in ſuch a Subject. For 
tho the greateſt Miſery and Ill is generally 
own'd to be from Diſpoſition, and Temper ; 
tho 'tis allow'd that Temper may often 
change, and that it actually varys on many 
— much to our diſadvantage; yet 
how this matter is brought about, we in- 
quire not. We never trouble our: ſelves 
to conſider thorowly by what means or 
methods our izward Conſtitution comes at 


any 
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Book 2. any time to be impair d or injurd. The 
ITY VV Solutio Continui, which bodily Surgeons 
„ talk of, is never apply'd in this cafe, by 
Surgeons of another ſort. The Notion of 


ing 4 | n, or relaxi 

any proper and natural Habit, or — 
Inclination. Nor can we conceive how a 
3 Action ſhow'd have ſuch a ſud- 

en Influence on the whole Mind, as to 
make the Perſon an immediate Sufferer. 
We ſuppoſe rather that a Man may violate 
his Faith, commit any Wickedneſs unfa- 
miliar to him before, engage in any Vice 
— 0 r 3 the leaſt _ ice to 

imſelf, or any Miſery naturally followin 
from ble ill AQion. F e N 


Ts thus we hear it often ſaid, © Such 
& a Perſon has done ill indeed: But what 
« js he the worſe for it?” Vet ſpeaking 
of any Nature thorowly ſavage, curſt, and 
inveterate, we ſay truly, © Such a one is 
a plague and torment to himſelf: ? And 
we allow, © That thro certain Humonrs, 
« or Paſſions, and from Temper merely, a 
« Man may be compleatly miſerable ; ler 
« his outward Circumſtances be ever fo for- 
“ tunate.” Theſe different Judg- 
ments ſufficiently demonſtrate that we are 
not accuſtom'd to think with much Cohe- 

rency 
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rency on theſe moral el and that Part I, 


our Notions, in this reſpect, are not a lit. 


tle confny's, and contradictory. 


Ka 4. 


th if the Fabrick of the Mind or Fabric or 


Temper appear'd ſuch to us as it really is; 
if we ſaw it impoſſible to remove hence n, 


any one 
troduce any ill or diſorderly one, with- 


out drawing on, in ſome degree, that diſſo- 


lute State, which a: its height is confelsd 
to be ſo miſerable ; *rwou'd then un- 
doubtedly be confeſs d, that ſince. no ill, 


immoral, or unjuſt Action coud be com- 


mitted without either a new inroad and 


breach on the Temper and Paſſions, or a 


farther advancing of that Execution alroa- 
dy begun; whoever did ill, or acted in 
prejudice of his Integrity, Good-Nature, 
or Worth, wou'd of neceſſity act with 
greater Cruelty towards himſelf, than he 
who ſcrupled not to ſwallow what was 
poiſonous, or who with his own hands 
ow'd voluntarily mangle or wound bis 
outward Form or ——— W 
Limbs or . $1 Ke 


8E CT. 


or orderly Affection, or in- 


Syſtem ef 


_— 
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SECT. II. 

STSTEM IT has been ſhewn before, that no Ani- 

plain d. 1 mal can be ſaid properly to act, other- 
wiſe than thro Aﬀections or Paſſions, ſuch 
as are proper to an Animal. For in con- 
vulſtve Firs, where a Creature ſtrikes ei- 
ther himſelf or others, tis a ſimple Me- 
chaniſm, an Engine, or Piece of Clock- 
work, which acts, and not the Animal. 


Spring of WHATSOEVER therefore is done or 

Attions. acted by any Animal as ſuch, is done only 

- thro ſome Affection or Paſſion, as of Fear, 
Love, or Hatred moving him. 


ANp as it is impoſſible that a weaker 
Affection ſhou'd overcome a ſtronger, ſo 
it is impoſſible but that where the Affec- 
tions or Paſſions are ſtrongeſt in the main, 
and form in general the moſt conſiderable = 
Party, either by their Force or Number; 
thither the Animal muſt incline: And ac- 
cording to this Ballance he muſt be go- 
vern' d, and led to Action. 


alen, THE Affections or Paſſions which muſt 

three ö ' 

kin, influence and govern the Animal, are 
cither, | 


1. THE natural Aﬀetions, which lead 
to the Good of THE Pußs lick. 5 - 
- 2, R 
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ta P 
2. Ox the Self- Affectiuns, which lead 


only to the of TRE PRIVATE. 
3. Ox ſuch as are neither of theſe; nor 
tending either to any Good of Taz Pus- 
LICK or PRIVATE; but contrary-yiſe : 
and which may therefore be juſtly ſtibd 


so that according as theſe AﬀeQions 
ſtand, a Creature muſt be virtuous or vi- 
tious, good or ill, 


Tas latter ſort of theſe Aſſections, tis 
evident, are wholly vitious. The two for- 
mer may be vitious or virtuous, accordi 
to their degree. 


Ir may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, to peak e 


of natural Affections as too ſtrong, or of 
Self. Affections as too weak. But to clear 
this Difficulty, we muſt call to mind what 
has been already explain d, That natu- 
« ral Affection may, in particular Caſes, be 
« exceſſive, and in an unnatural degree: 
As when Pity is ſo oyercoming as to de- 
ſtroy its own End, and prevent the Suc- 
cour and Relief requir d; or as when 
Love to the Offspring proves ſuch a Fond- 
neſs as deſtroys the Parent, and conſe- 
quently the Offspring it-ſelf. And not- 
withſtanding it may ſeem harſh to _ 
bs chat 
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Book 2. that unnatural and vitious, Which is only 
an Extreme of ſome natural and kind Af- 


fection; yet*tis moſt certain, that where- 
ever any ſingle good Affection of this ſort 
is over- great, it muſt be injurious to the 
reſt, and detract in ſome meaſure from 
their Force and natural ation. For a 
Creature poſſeſs d with ſuch an immode- 
rate Degree of Paſſion, muſt of neceſſi 

allow too much to that one, and too little 
to others of the ſame Character, and e- 
qually natural and uſeful as to their End. 
And this muſt neceſſarily be the occaſion 
of Partiality and Injuſtice, whilſt only one 
Daty or natural Part is earneſtly follow? 

and other Parts or Dutys neglected, which 
ſhowd accompany it, and perhaps take 
place and be prefer'd. | 


Tx1s may well be allow'd true in all 
other reſpects; ſince even REL1G10N it- 
felf, conſider'd as a Paſſion, not of the 0 
bur nobler kind, may in ſome Characters 
ſtrain'd beyond its natural Proportion, and 
be ſaid alſo to be in too high a degree. For 
as the End of Religion is to render us 
more perfect, and accompliſh'd in all mo- 
ral Dutys and Performances; if by the 
height of devout Extaſy and Contempla- 
tion we are rather diſabled in this reſſ 
and render'd more unapt to the real Dutys 
and Offices of civil Life, it may be ſaid 
that RELIGION indeed is then too ſtrong 

in 
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in us. For how, poſſibly, can we call Part 1. 
this SUPERST1T1ON, Whilſt. the Object. 
of the Devotion is acknowledg'd juſt, and 93. 
the Faith orthodox ? Tis only the Excels . 
of Zeal, which, in this Caſe, is fo tran | 
porting, as to render the deyout Perſon 
more remiſs in ſecular Affairs, and leſs 


concern'd for the inferiour and temporal 
Intereſts of Mankind. 


1 — — WEE TIngy ec OI Er ne De 


Now as in particular Caſes, publick 
Affection, on the one hand, may be too 
high; ſo private Affection may, on the other 
hand, be too weak. For if a Creature be 
ſelf. neglectful, and inſenſible of Danger; 
or if he want ſuch a degree of Paſſion in 
any kind, as is uſeful to preſerve, ſuſtain, 
or defend himſelf; this muſt certainly be 
eſteem'd vitious, in regard of the Deſign 
and End of Nature. She her-ſelf diſco- 
yers this in her known Method and ſtared 
Rule of Operation. Tis certain, that her 
proviſionary Care and Concern for the 
whole Animal, muſt at leaſt be equal to 
her Concern for a ſingle Part or Member. 
Now to the ſeveral Parts ſhe has given, 
we ſee, proper Affections, ſutable to their 
Intereſt and Security; ſo that even with⸗ 
out our Conſciouſneſs, they act in their 
own Defence, and for their own Benefit 
and Preſervation. Thus an Eye, in its na- 
tural State, fails not to ſhut together, of 
its own accord, uuknowingly 'to us, 8 
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peculiar Caution and Timidity; which if 
it wanted, however we might intend the 
Preſervation of our Eye, we ſhou'd not 
in effect be able to preſerve it, by any Ob- 
ſervation or Forecalt of our own. To be 
wanting therefore in thoſe principal Aﬀec. 
tions, which reſpect the Good of the whole 
Conſtitution, muſt be a Vice and Imper- 
fection, as great ſurely in the principal 
part (the Soul or _— as it is in any 
of thoſe inferiour and ſubordinate parts to 
want the ſelf-preſerving Affections which 
are proper to them. 


ANnp thus the Affections towards pri- 
vate Good become neceſſary and eſſential 
to Goodneſs. For tho no Creature can 
be calPd good, or virtuous, merely for 
poſſeſſing theſe Affections; yet ſince it is 
impoſſible that the publick Good, or Good 
of the Syſtem, can be preſerv'd without 
them; it follows that a Creature really 
wanting in them, is in reality wanting in 
{ome degree to Goodneſs and natural Rec- 
titude; and may thus be eſteem'd vitious 
and defective. 


Tis thus we fay of a Creature, in a 
kind way of Reproof, that he is oo good; 
when his Affection towards others is ſo 
warm and zealous, as to carry him even 
beyond his Part; or when he really acts 


beyond it, not thro too warm a Paſſion 
of 
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of that ſort, but thro an over- cool one of Part t. 
another, or thro want of ſome Self. Paſſionꝛ 
to reſtrain him within due Bounds. 9.3. 


Ir may be objected here, that the 
having the natural Affections too ſtron 
where the Self- Affections are — 
) or the having the Self- Affections de- 
fective or weak (where the natural Af- 
fections are alſo weak) may prove upon 
occaſion the only Cauſe of a Creature's 
ating honeſtly and in moral proportion. 
For, thus, one who is to a fault regard- 
leſs of his Life, may with the ſmalleſt de- : 
ee of natural Affection do all which can 
be expected from the higheſt Pitch of ſo- | 
cial Love, or zealous Friendſhip. And , | | 
thus, on the other hand, a Creature ex- 
ceſſiyely timorous may, by as exceeding 
a degree of natural Affection, perform 
whatever the perfecteſt Courage is able to 
inſpire. 


To this it is anſwer d, That whenever 
we arraign any Paſſion as too ſtrong, or 
complain of any as too weak ; we muſt 
ſpeak with reſpect to a certain Conſtitution 
or Oeconomy of a particular Creature, or 
Species. For if a Paſſion, leading to any 
right end, be only ſo much the more ſer- 
viceable and effeQtual, for being ſtrong ; 
if we may be aſſur' d that the ſtrength of 
it will not be the occaſion of any diſtur- 

G 2 bance | 
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bance within, nor of any „ be- 
tween it- ſelf and other Affections; then 
conſequently the Paſſion, however ſtrong, 
cannot be condemn'd as vitious. But if 
to have all the Paſſions in equal proportion 
with it, be what the Conſtitution of the 
Creature cannot bear; ſo that only ſome 
Paſſions are rais d to this height, whilſt 
others are not, nor can poſſibly be wrought 
up to the ſame proportion; then may 
thoſe ſtrong Paſſions, tho of the better 
kind, be calPd exceſſive. For being in 
unequal proportion to the others, and cau- 
ſing an ill Ballance in the Affection at large, 
they muſt of courſe be the occaſion of In- 
equality in the Conduct, and incline the 
Party to a wrong moral Practice. 


Bur to ſhew more particularly what is 
meant by the Oeconomy of the Paſſions, from 
Inſtances in the Species or * Kinds below 
us. As for the Drew ae who have no 
manner of Power or Means given them by 
Nature for their defence againſt Violence, 
nor any-thing by which they can make 
themſelves formidable to ſuch as injure or 
offend them; ris neceſſary they ſhou'd 
have an extraordinary degree of Fear, but 
little or no Animoſity, ſuch as might cauſe 
*em. to make Reſiſtance, or incline 'em to 
delay their Flight, For in this their Safety 


* Infra, Pe 131, 307, 8,9, &c, And VO Lo III. 7. 216, 
217, &c. 
lies, 
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lies, and to this the Paſſion of Fear is ſer- Part r. 
viceable, by keeping the Senſes on the 
watch, and holding the Spirits in readineſs 93. 
to give the ſtart. 


Ap thus Timorouſneſs, and an habitual 
ſtrong Paſſion of Fear, may be according to 
the Oeconomy of a particular Creature, both 
with reſpect to himſelf, and to the reſt of 
his Species. On the other hand, Courage 
may be contrary to his Oeconomy ; and there- 
fore vitious. Even in one and the fame 
Species, this is by Nature differently or- 
der'd ; with reſpect to different Sexes, Ages, 
and Growths. *The tamer. Creatnres of 
the grazing kind, who live in Herds, are 
different from the wilder, who herd nor, but 
live in Pairs only, apart from Company, as 
is natural and ſutable to their rapacious 
Life. Vet is there found, even among the 
former inoffenſive kind, a Courage propor- 
tionable to their Make and Strength. At 
a time of danger, when the whole Herd 
flies, the Bull alone makes head againſt the 
Lion, or whatever other invading Beaſt of 

Prey, and ſhews himſelf conſcious of his 
Make. Even the Female of this kind is 
arm'd, we ſee, by Nature, in ſome degree, 
to reſiſt Violence; ſo as not to fly a com- 
mon Danger. As for a Hind, or Doe, or 

any other inoffenſive and mere defenceleſs 
Creature; 'tis no way unnatural or vitious 


in them, when the Enemy approaches, to 
G 3 deſert 
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Book 2. deſert their Offspring, and fly for Safety. 
But for Creatures who are able to make 
he Reſiſtance, and are by Nature arm'd offen- 
Paſſions, ſively; be they of the pooreſt Inſect- kind, 


ſuch as Bees or Waſps; tis natural to em 
to be rouz'd with Fury, and at the hazard 
of their Lives, oppoſe any Enemy or In- 

vader of their Species. For by this known 
Paſſion in the Creature, the Species it- ſelf 
is ſecur d; when by Experience 'tis found 
that the Creature, tho unable to repel the 
Injury, yet voluntarily expoſes his Life for 
the Puniſhment of the Invader; and ſuffers 
not his Kind to be injur'd with Impunity. 
And of all other Creatures, Maz is in this 
Senſe the moſt formidable : ſince if he 
thinks it juſt and exemplary, he may poſſi- 
bly in his own, or in his Country's Cauſe, 
revenge an Injury on any-one living; and 
by throwing away his own Life * he be 
reſolute to that degree) is almoſt certain 
Maſter of another's, however ſtrongly 
guarded. Examples of this nature have 
often ſerv'd to reſtrain thoſe in Power, 
from uſing it to the utmoſt Extent, and 
urging their Inferiours to Extremity. 


Upo the whole: It may be ſaid pro- 
perly to be the fame with the Affections 
or Paſſions in an Animal-Conſtitution, as 
with the Cords or Strings of a Muſical 
Inſtrument. If theſe, tho in ever ſo juſt 
proportion one to another, are ſtrain'd be- 

yond 
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yond a certain degree, tis more than the Part x. 
Inſtrument will bear: The Lute or Lyre WV 


is abus d, and its Effect loſt. On the o- 
ther hand, if while ſome of the Strings 
are duly ſtrain'd, others are not wound up 
to their due proportion ; then is the Inſtru- 
ment ſtill in diforder, and its Part ill per- 
form'd. The ſeveral Species of Creatures 
are like different ſorts of Inſtruments : 
And even in the ſame Species of Creatures 
(as in the fame fort of Inſtrument) one is 
not intirely like the other, nor will the 
ſame Strings fit each. The ſame degree 
of Strength which winds up one, and fits 
the ſeveral Strings to a juſt Harmony and 
Conſort, may in another burſt both the 
Strings and Inſtrument it-ſel Thus Men 
who have the livelieſt Senſe, and are the 
eaſieſt affected with Pain or Pleaſure, have 
need of the ſtrongeſt Influence or Force of 
other Affections, ſuch as Tenderneſs, Love, 
Sociableneſs, Compaſſion, in order to pre- 


h. 3. 


| ſerve 4 right BALLANCE within, and to Ballance. 


maintain them in their Duty, and in the 
juſt performance of their Part: whilſt o- 
thers, who are of a cooler Blood, or lower 
Key, need not the ſame Allay or Counter- 
part; nor are made by Nature to feel thoſe 


tender and indearing Affections in ſo ex- 


quiſite a degree. 


Ir might be agreeable, one wou'd think, 
to inquire thus into the different Tuning 
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Allays by which Men become fo different 
from one another. For as the higheſt 
Improvements of Temper are made in 
Human Kind; ſo the greateſt Corruptions 
and Degeneracys are diſcoverable in this 
Race. In the other Species of Creatures 
around us, there is found generally an 
exact Proportionableneſs, Conſtancy and 
Regularity in all their Paſſions and Affec- 
tions; no failure in the care of the Off- 
ſpring, or of the Society, to which they 
are united; no Proſtitution of themſelves; 
no Intemperance, or Exceſs, in any kind. 
The ſmaller Creatures, who live as it were 
in Citys (as Bees and Ants) continue the 
ſame Train and Harmony of Life: Nor 
are they ever falſe to thoſe Affections, 
which move them to operate towards their 
Publick Good. Even thoſe Creatures of 


Prey, who live the fartheſt out of Socie- 


ty, maintain, we ſee, ſuch a Conduct to- 
wards one another, as is exactly ſutable 
to the Good of their own Species. Whilſt 
Man, notwithſtanding the Aſſiſtance of 
Religion, and the Direction of Laws, is 
often found to live in leſs conformity with 


Nature; and by means of Religion it- 


ſelt, is often render'd the more barbarous 
and inhuman. Marks are fet on Men : 
Diſtinctions form'd : Opinions decreed, 
under the ſevereſt Penaltys: Antipathys 
inſtill'd, and Averſions rais'd in Men a- 

gainſt 
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gainſt the generality of their own Spe- Part 1. 
cies. So 2 — "tis Wy to find in any Re- 
gion a human Society which has human 93. 
Laws. No wonder if in ſuch Societys 
tis ſo hard to find a Man who lives NA- 
TURALLY, and as a MAN. 


BUT having ſhewn what is meant by Star , 

a Paſſion's being in too high, or in too low — 
a degree; and that, To have any na- 

4 tural Affection too high, or any Self. 
Affection too low,” tho it be often ap- 

prov'd as Virtue, is yet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 

a Vice and Imperfettion : we come now to 

the plainer and more eſſential part of 


Vice, and which alone deſerves to be 
conſider'd as ſuch : that is to ſay, 


1. WHEN either the publick Aﬀec- 
e tions are weak or deficient :?? 


2. © Ox the private and Self- Affections 
&« too ſtrong,” | 


3.4 Os that ſuch Affections ariſe as 
« are neither of theſe, nor in any degree 
* tending to the Support either of the 
« publick or private Syſtem.” 


OTHeErwist than us, it is impoſſi- 
ble any Creature can be ſuch as we call 
ILL or ViTious. So that if once we 

prove 
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Book 2. prove that it is really not the Creatare's 
LYY Intereſt to be thus vitiouſiy affected, but 
— contrariwiſe ; we ſhall then have prov'd, 
nent. 4 That it is his Intereſt to be wholly 
« Goop and VixTuous :” Since in a 
wholeſom and ſound State of his Affec- 
tions, ſuch as we haye deſcrib'd, he can- 
not poſſibly be other than ſound, good and 


virtuous, in his Action and Behaviour. 


Our Buſineſs, therefore, will be, to 
prove ; 


* 

I. THAT to have the NATURAL, 
« KinDLY, or GENEROUS AFFEC- 
« T1ONS ſtrong and powerful towards the 
| « Good of the Publick, is to have the chief 
5 « Means and Power of Self-Enjoyment.” 
3 | And, © That to want them, is certain Mi- 
5 “ ſery and II.“ | 


II. THaT to have THE PRIVATE 
« or SELF-AFFECTIONS #00 ſtrong, or 
« beyond their degree of Subordinacy to the 
« kindly and natural, is alſo miſerable.” 


III. AN p, “ That to have THE UN- 
&« NATURAL APFECTIONs (vi. ſuch 
« as are neither founded on the Intereſt 
« of the Kind, or Paublict; nor of the Pri- 
vate Perion, or Creature himſelf) is to 
* be miſerable in the highet degree.“ 


PART 
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es *. . © 
PART II. 


S. BE 


O begin therefore with this Proof, — 
© THAT TO HAVE THE NA- u 


© TURAL AFFECTIONS (ſuch natural 

as are founded in Love, Complacency, 4». 
« Good-will, and in a Sympathy with the 

* Kind or Species) 1s TO HAVE THE 

© CHIEF MEANS AND POWER Or 

© SELF-ENJOYMENT : And THAT 

TO WANT THEM IS CERTAIN 

« MisERY AND ILL.” 


 W = may inquire, firſt, what thoſe are, 

which we call Pleaſures or Satisfattions ; Pleaſures 

from whence Happineſs is generally com- r 
puted. They are (according to the com- ,,;yp. 

mon diſtinction) either Satisfactions and | 


Pleaſures of the Body, or of the Mind. 


THAT the latter of theſe Satisfactions The latter 
are the greate#, is allow'd by moſt People, 7%. 
and may be prov'd by this: That when- 
ever the Mind, having conceiy'd a _- | 

pr 
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Book 2. Opinion of the Worth of any Action or 
WY V Behaviour, has receiv'd the ſtrongeſt Im- 


Wference. N 


preſſion of this ſort, and is wrought up 
to the higheſt pitch or degree of Paſſion 
towards the Sübzect; at ſuch time it ſets 
it-ſelf above all bodily Pain as well as 
Pleaſure, and can be no- way diverted 
from its ſe by Flattery or Terrour of 
any kin hus we ſee Indians, Barba- 
rians, Malefactors, and even the moſt exe- 
crable Villains, for the fake of a particular 
Gang or Society, or thro ſome cheriſh'd 
Notion or Principle of Honour or Gallan- 


try, — or Gratitude, embrace any 


manner of Hardſhip, and defy Torments 
and Death. Whereas, on the other hand, 
a Perſon being plac'd in all the happy Cir- 
cumſtances of outward Enjoyment, ſur- 
rounded with every thing which can allure 
or charm the Senſe, and being then actu- 
ally in the very moment of ſuch a pleaſing 
Indulgence ; yet no ſooner is there any 
thing amiſs within, no ſooner has he con- 
ceiv'd any internal Ail or Diſorder, an 
thing inwardly vexatious or diſtemper” 
than inſtantly his Enjoyment ceaſes, the 
pleaſure of Senſe is at an end; and every 
means of that ſort becomes ineffectual, 
and is rejected as uneaſy, and ſubject to 
give Diſtaſte. 


Trr Pleaſures of the Mind being al- 
low'd, therefore, ſuperiour to thoſe of the 
| Body; 
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Body; it follows, © That whatever can Part 2. 
« create in any intelligent Being a con 
« ſtant flowing Series or Train of mental 9. 1. 
« Enjoyments, or Pleaſures of the Mind, 

« is more conſiderable to his Happineſs, 
than that which can create to him a like 

« conſtant Courſe or Train of ſenſual En- 

« joyments, or Pleaſures of the Body.” 


Now the mental Enjoyments are either Mental 
actually the very natural Afﬀettions them- — 
ſelves in their immediate Operation: Or they whence 
wholly in a manner proceed from them, 


and are no other than their Effects. 


Ir fo; it follows, that the natural Af. 
fections duly eſtabliſh'd in a rational Crea- 
ture, being the only means which can pro- 
cure him a conſtant Series or Succeſſion of 
the mental Enjoyments, they are the only 
means which can procure him a certain 
and folid Happineſs. 


NOW, in the firſt place, to explain, Energy ef 
„How much the natural Affections are in natural 
« themſelves the hig heſt Pleaſures and Enjoy. Heilen 
4“ ments : There ſhou'd methinks be little 
need of proving this to any-one of Hu- 
man Kind, who has ever known the Con- 
dition of the Mind under a lively Affection 
of Love, Gratitude, Bounty, Generoſity, 

Pity, Succour, or whatever elle is of a - 
Cia 


- 
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Book 2. cial or fri fort. He who has ever fo 
> et, little Kno of human Nature, is ſenſi- 
aaa ble what pleaſure the Mind perceives when 
Afettions. jt is touch'd in this generous way. The 
difference we. find between Solitude and 
Company, between a common Co 
and that of Friends; the reference of al- 
moſt all our Pleafures to mutual Con- 
verſe, and the dependence they have on 
Society either preſent or - imagin'd ; all 
theſe are ſufficient Proofs in our behalf. 


How much the focial Pleaſures are ſu- 
periour to any other, may be known by 
viſible Tokens and Effects. The very 
outward Features, the Marks and Signs 
which attend this ſort of Joy, are expreſ- 
ſive of a more intenſe, clear, and undiſ- 
turb'd Pleaſure, than thoſe which attend the 
Satisfaction of Thirſt, Hunger, and other 
ardent Appetites. But more particularly 
ſtill may this 1 be known, from 

the actual Prevalence and Aſcendency of 
this ſort of Affection over all beſides. 
Wherever it preſents it-ſelf with any ad- 
vantage, it ſilences and appeaſes every o- 
ther Motion of Pleaſure. No Joy, merely 
of Senſe, can be a Match for it. Whoever 
is Judg of both the Pleaſures, will ever give 
the preference to the former. But to be 
able to judg of both, 'tis neceſſary to have 
a Senſe gf each. The honeſt Man indeed 
can judg of ſenſual Pleaſure, and knows — 
utmo 


utmoſt Force. For neither is his Taſte, or Part 9. 
Senſe, the duller; but, on the contrary, WV 
the more intenſe and clear, on the account 9.1. 
of his Temperance, and a moderate Uſe 
of Appetite. But the immoral and profli- 
gate Man can by no means be allow'd a 
good Judg of ſocial Pleaſure, to which he 
is ſo mere a Stranger by his Nature. 
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Nos is it any Objection here: that in 
many Natures the good Affection, tho re- 
ally preſent, is found to be of inſufficient 
force. For where it is not in its natural 
degree, tis the ſame indeed as if it were 
not, or had never been. The leſs there is 
of this good Affection in any untoward 
Creature, the greater the wonder is, that 
it ou d at any time prevail; as in the very 
worſt of Creatures it ſometimes will. And 

if it prevails but for once, in any ſingle 
Inſtance; it ſhnews evidently, that if t 
Affection were thorowly experienc'd or 
known, it wow'd prevail 2 all, + 


Tuus the CHarm of kind Affection 
is ſuperiour to all other Pleaſure : ſince it 
has the power of drawing from every 0- 
ther Appetite or Inclination. And thus 
in the Caſe of Love to the Offspring, 
and a thouſand other Inſtances, the Charm 
is found to operate ſo ſtrongly on the 
Temper, as, in the midſt of other Temp- 
rations, . to render it ſuſceptible of this 
Paſſion 
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Book 2. Paſſion alone; which remains as the Maſ- 


WWW 
Energy of 


natural 
A Fections. 


ter- Pleaſure and Conqueror of the reſt. 


THERE is no-one who, by the leaſt 
progrels in Science or Learning, has come 
to know barely the Principles of Mathema- 
ticks, but has found, that in the exerciſe 


of his Mind on the Diſcoverys he there 


makes, tho merely of ſpeculative Truths, 
he receives a Pleaſure and Delight ſupe- 
riour to that of Senſe. When we have tho- 
rowly ſearch'd into the nature of this con- 
templative Delight, we ſhall find it of a 
kind which relates not in the leaſt to any 
private Intereſt - of the Creature, nor has 
for its Object any Self. Good or Advantage 
of the private Syſtem. The Admiration, 
Joy, or Love, turns wholly upon what is 
exteriour, and foreign to our. ſelves. And 


tho the reflected Joy or Pleaſure, which 


ariſes from the notice of this Pleaſure 


once perceiv'd, may be interpreted a Self- 
Palos, or 2 Re N the oy 
ginal Satisfaction can be no other than 
what reſults from the Love of Truth, 
Proportion, Order, and Symmetry, in 
the Things without. If this be the Caſe, 


the Paſſion ought in reality to be rank'd 


with natural Affection. For having no Ob- 
ject within the compaſs of the private 
Syſtem; it muſt either be eſteem'd ſuper- 


ſſluous and annatural (as having no Ten- 


dency towards the Advantage or Good of 
, any 


-s — "ON * 
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any thing in Nature) or it muſt be judg d Part 2. 
to be, what it truly is, * © A natural Joy WV 


jn the Contemplation of thoſe Numbers, 
“ that Harmony, Proportion, and Concord, 
« which ſupports the univerſal Nature, 
« and is eſſential in the Conſtitution and 
« Form of every icular Species, or 
« Order of Beings G7 


Bur this ſpeculative Pleaſure, however 
conſiderable or valuable it may be, or 
however ſuperiour to any Motion of mere 
Senſe ; mult yet be far ſurpaſs d by vir- 
tuous Motion, and the Exerciſe of Benignity 
and Goodneſs ; where, together with the 
moſt delightful Affection of the Soul, there 
is join'd a pleaſing Aſſent and Approba- 
tion of the Mind to what is acted in this 
good Diſpoſition and honeſt Bent. For 
where is there on Earth a fairer Matter of 
8 tion, a goodlier View or Contem- 
P ation, than that of a beautiful, Propor- 
tion d, and becoming Action? Or what is 
there relating to us, of which the Con- 


ſciouſneſs and Memory is more ſolidly and 


laſtingly entertaining: 


We may obſerye that in the Paſſion of 


Love between the Sexes, where, toge- 
ther with the Affection of a valgar fort, 
there is a mixture of the kind — friend- 
h, the Senſe or Feeling of this latter is 


* VOL. Ul, 2. 30. 
Vol. 2. H in 
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in reality ſuperiour to the former ; ſince 
often thro this Affection, and for the ſake 
of the Perſon beloy'd, the greateſt Hard- 
ſhips in the World have been ſubmitted 
to, and even Death it- ſelf voluntarily im- 
brac'd, without any expected Compenſa- 
tion. For where ſhou'd the Ground of 
ſuch an Expectation lie? Not here, in this 
World ſurely; for Death puts an end to all. 
Nor yet hereafter, in any other. For who 
has ever thought of providing a Heaven 
or future Recompence for the ſuffering Vir- 
tue of Lovers? | 


Wr may obſerve, withal, in favour of 
the natural Affections, that it is not only 
when Joy and Sprightlineſs are mix'd with 
them, that they carry a real Enjoyment 
above that of the ſenſual kind. The very 
Diſturbances which belong to natural Af. 
fection, tho they may be thought wholly 
contrary to Pleaſure, yield {till a Content- 
ment and Satisfaction greater than the 
Pleaſures of indulg'd Senſe. And where a 


der and kind Affections can be carry 'd 
on, even thro Fears, Horrours, Sorrows, 
Griefs : the Emotion of the Soul is ſtill 
agreeable. We continue pleas'd even with 
this melancholy Aſpect or Senſe of Vir- 
tue. Her Beauty ſupports it-ſelf under 
a Cloud, and in the midſt of ſurrounding 
Calamitys. For thus, when by mere — 

| on, 
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ſion, as in 4 Tragedy, the Paſſions of this Part 2. 
| kind are skilfully excited in us; we prefer SWV 
the Entertainment to any other of equal 91. 
duration. We find by our-ſelyes, that the 
moving our Paſſions in this mournful way, 

the engaging them in behalf of Merit and 
Worth, and the exerting whatever we 

have of ſocial Affection, and human Sym- 

pathy, is of the higheſt Delight, and af- 

fords a greater Enjoyment in the way of 
Thought and Sentiment, than any thing be- 

ſides can do in a way of Senſe and com- 

mon Appetite, And after this manner it 
appears, How much the mental Enjoy- 

« ments are attually the very natural Aﬀec- 

« tions themſelves. 


NOW, in the next place, to explain, Efect of 
« How they proceed from them, as their — _ 
„ natural Effects: we may conſider firſt, 
That the ExetcTs of Love or kind Af- 
fection, in a way of mental Pleaſure, are, 
* An Enjoyment of Good by Communication. 
“A receiving it, as it were, by Reflection, or 
«* by way of Participation in the Good of o- 
* thers,” And “ A pleaſing Conſciouſneſs 
* of the actual Love, merited Eſteem or Ap- 
* probation of others.” 


How conſiderable a part of Happineſs 
. ariſes from the former of theſe Effects, will 
be eaſily apprehended by one who is nor 

2 ex- 
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Book 2. exceedingly ill-natur'd. Ir will be conſi- 
r der'd how many the Pleaſures are, of 
natural ſharing Contentment and Delight with others; 
Ableton. of receiving it in Fellowſhip and Compa- 
ny; and 7 it, in a manner, from 

the pleas'd and happy States of thoſe a- 

round us, from accounts and relations of 

ſuch Happineſſes, from the very Counte- 
nances, Geſtures, Voices and Sounds, even 

of Creatures foreign to our Kind, whoſe 

Signs of Joy and Contentment we can 
any-way diſcern. So inſinuating are theſe 
Pleaſures of —_— and ſo widely dif- 

fus'd thro our whole Lives, that there is 
hardly ſuch a thing as Satisfaction or Con- 
tentment, of which they make not an 


eſſential part. 


As for that other Eßect of ſocial Love, 
Viz. the Conſciouſneſs of merited Kindneſs or 
Eſteem ; tis not difficult to perceive how 
much this ayails in mental Pleaſure, and 
conſtitutes the chief Enjoyment and Hap- 
pineſs of thoſe who are, in the narroweſt 
lenſe, voluptuous, How natural is it for 
the moſt ſelfiſh among us, to be conti- 
nually drawing ſome ſort of ſatisfaction 
from a Character, and pleaſing our: ſelves 

in the Fancy of deſervd Admiration and 
Eſteem? For tho it be mere Fancy, we 
endeavour ſtill to believe it Truth, and flat- 
ter our- ſelves, all we can, with the Thought 


of Merit of ſome kind, and the Perſi = 
0 
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of our deſerving well from ſome few at Part 2. 
leaſt, with whom we happen to have a' 
more intimate and familiar Commerce. 


War Tyrant is there, what Robber, 
or open Violator of the Laws of Society, 
who has not a Companion, or ſome par- 
ticular Set, either of his own Kindred, or 
ſuch as he calls Friends; with whom he 

ladly ſhares his Good; in whoſe Welfare 
be delights; and whoſe Joy and Satisfac- 
tion he makes his own? What Perſon in 
the world is there, who receives not ſome 
Impreſſions from the Flattery or Kindneſs 
of ſuch as are familiar with him? ?Tis to 
this DINE Hope and Expectation of 
Friendſhip, that almoſt all our Actions have 
ſome reference. Tis this which goes thro 
our whole Lives, and mixes it-lelf even 
with moſt of our Vices. Of this, Vanity, 
Ambition, and Luxury, have a ſhare; and 
many other Diſorders of our Life partake. 
Even the unchaſteſt Love borrows largely 
from this Source. So that were lea 


to be computed in the ſame way as other 


things commonly are; it might properly 
be faid, that out of theſe two — 
(viz. Community or Participation in the Plea- 


ſures of others, and Belief of meriting well 
from others) wow'd ariſe more than nine 


Tenths of whatever is enjoy'd in Lite. 
And thus in the main Sum of Happinels, 
there is ſcarce a ſingle Article, bur what 

H 3 2 
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Book 2. derives it-ſelf from ſocial Love, and de- 
VV pends immediately on the natural and kind 
Affections. 


Now ſuch as CA us Es are, ſuch muſt 
be their EFFEC TS. And therefore as na- 
tural Affection or ſocial Love is perfect, or 
imperfect ; ſo muſt be the Content and Hap- 
pineſs depending on it. 


partial BUT left any ſhou'd imagine with 

” Hier, themſelves that an inferiour Degree of na- 
tural Affection, or an imperfect partial Re- 

gard of this ſort, can ſupply the place of 

an intire, ſincere, and truly moral one; leſt 

a ſmall Tincture of ſocial Inclination ſhou'd 

be thought fufficient to anſwer the End of 

| Pleaſure in Society, and give us that En- 
1 3 of Participation and Community 
which is ſo eſſential to our Happineſs; we 
may conſider firſt, That PART IAL Af- 
[! FECTI1ON, Or ſocial Love in part, with- 
out regard to a compleat Society or Whole, 

| is in it-ſelf an Inconſiſtency, and implies 
| an abſolute Contradiction. Whatever Af, 
| fection we have towards any thing beſides 
our-ſelves ; if it be not of the natural ſort 
| towards the Syſtem, or Kind; it muſt be, 
| of all other Affections, the moſt diſſociable, 
[1 and deſtructive of the Enjoyments of So- 
i Ciety : If it be really of the natural fort, 
and apply*d only to ſome one Part of So- 
| ciety, 


concerning VIiRTUE. 
ciety, or of a Species, but not to the Spe- Part 2. 


cies or Society #t-ſelf; there can be no 
more account given of it, than of the moſt 
odd, capricious, or humourſom Paſſion 
which may ariſe. The Perſon, therefore, 
who is conſcious of this Affection, can be 
conſcious of no Merit or Worth on the ac- 
count of it, Nor can the Perſons on whom 
this capricious Aﬀection has chanc'd to fall, 
be in any manner ſecure of its Continuance 
or Force. As it has no Foundation or 
Eſtabliſhment in Reaſon ; ſo it muſt be ea- 
ſily removable, and ſubject to alteration, 
without Reaſon. Now the Variableneſs of 
ſuch fort of Paſſion, which depends ſolely 
on Capriciouſneſs and Humour, and under- 
goes the frequent Succeſſions of alternate 
Hatred and Love, Averſion and Inclina- 
tion, muſt of neceſſity create continual 
Diſturbance and Diſguſt, give an allay to 
what is immediately enjoy*d in the way of 
Friendſhip and Society, and in the end ex- 

tinguiſh, in a manner, the very Inclination 
towards Friendſhip and human Commerce. 
Whereas, on the other hand, INTIRE 
ArrECTION (from whence Integrity has 
its name) as it is anſwerable to it- ſelf, pro- 
portionable, and rational; ſo it is irrefra- 
gable, ſolid, and durable. And as in the 
caſe of Partiality, or vitious Friendſhip, 
which has no rule or order, every Reflec- 
tion of the Mind neceſſarily makes to its 
diſadvantage, and leſſens the Enjoyment ; 
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Book 2.10 in the caſe of Integrity, the Conſciouſ- 
2 neſs of juſt Behaviour towards Mankind 
Election. in general, caſts a good reflection on each 


friendly Affection in particular, and raiſes 
the Enjoyment of Friendſhip ſtill the high- 
er, in the way of Community or Participa- 
tion above-mention'd. 


And in the next place, as PART IAI 
AFFECTION is fitted only to a ſhort 
and ſlender Enjoyment of thoſe Pleaſures 
of Sympathy or —_—_— with others; 
ſo neither is it able to derive any conſidera- 
ble Enjoyment from that other principal 
Branch of human Happineſs, viz. Con- 

of the actual or merited Eſteem 
others, For whence ſhow'd this Eſteem a- 
riſe? The Merit, ſurely, muſt in it-ſelf 
be mean, whilſt the Affection is fo preca- 
rious and uncertain, What T can 
there be to a mere caſual Inclination or ca- 


pricious Liking ? Who can depend on ſuch 


a Friendſhip as is founded on no moral 
Rule, but fantaſtically aſſign'd to ſome ſin- 
gle Perſon, or ſmall Part of Mankind, ex- 
cluſive of Society, and the Whole ? 


IT may be confider'd, withal, as a 
thing impoſſible; That they who eſteem 
or love by any other Rule than that of 
Virtue, ſnou'd place their Affection on ſuch 
Subjects as "> can long eſteem or love. 

for them, in the number 
01 


* 
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of their ſo beloy'd Friends, to find any, in Part. 2. 
whom they can BR rejoice; or whole VV 
E 


reciprocal Love or Eſteem they can ſin- 
— prize, and enjoy. Nor can thoſe 
Pleaſures be ſound or laſting, which are ga- 
ther d from a Self- Flattery, and falſe Per- 
ſuaſion of the Eſteem and Love of others, 
who are incapable of any ſound Eſteem or 
Love. It appears therefore how much the 
Men of narrow or partial Affection muſt 
be Loſers in this ſenſe, and of neceſſity fall 
ſhort in this ſecond principal Part of men- 
tal Enjoyment. 


Q. 1. 


Max while intire Affection has all the tire 4. 


oppoſite advantages. It is equal, conſtant, 
accountable to it- ſelf, ever ſatisfactory, and 
pleaſing. It gains Applauſe and Love from 
the bet; and in all diſintereſted cafes, from 
the very wort of Men. We may ſay of it, 
with juſtice, that it carrys with it a Conſci- 
ouſneſs of merited Love and Approbation 
from all Society, from all intelligent Crea- 
tures, and from whatever is Original to all 


ection. 


other Intelligence. And if there be in Na- 


ture any ſuch Original; we may add, that 
the Satisfaction which attends Intire Aﬀec- 
tion, is full, and noble, in proportion to its 
final Object, which contains all Perfection; 
according to the Senſe of Theiſm above- 
noted, For this, as has been ſhewn, is the 
reſult of Virtue, And to have this In- 
TIRE AFFECTION or * 
0 
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Book 2. of Mind, is to live according to Nature, and 


GE * the Dictates and Rules of 1 Wiſdom. 
feclion. This is Morality, Juſtice, Piety, and na- 


tural Religion. 


BUT left this Argument ſhou d 77 
haps too /ſcholaſtically ſtated, and in 
erms and Phraſes, which are not of fa- 
miliar uſe ; we may ry whether poſlibly 
we can ſet it yet in a plainer light. 


LET any-one, then, conſider well thoſe 
Pleaſures which he receives either in -pri- 
vate Retirement, Contemplation, Study, 
and Converſe with himſelf ; or in Mirth, 
Jollity, and Entertainment, with others; 
and he will find, That they are wholl 
founded in An eaſy Temper, free of Herb. 
Mind and neſs, Bitterneſs, or Diſtaſte; and in A Mind 
[ Temper. or Reaſon well compos d, quiet, eaſy within it- 
| ſelf, and ſuch as can freely bear its own In- 
ſpection and Review. Now ſuch a Mino, 
and ſuch a TEM YER, which fit and qua- 
lify for the Enjoyment of the Pleaſures 
mention'd, muſt of neceſſity be owing to 
the natural and good Affections. 


: 
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TF M- As to what relates to TREMPBER, it 
EE. may be conſider'd thus. There is no State 
1 of outward Proſperity, or flowing For- 
0 tune, where Iuclination and Deſire are al- 
N ways ſatisfy'd, Fancy and Humour _ 
li! ere 
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There are almoſt hourly ſome Impediments part 2. 
or Croſſes to the Appetite; ſome Accidents I, 
or other from without ; or ſomething from 9.1. 
within, to check the licentious Courſe of the 
indulg'd Affections. They are not always 

to be fatisfy'd by mere Indulgence. And 
when a Life is guided by Fazcy only, there 

is ſufficient Ground of Contrariety and Diſ- 
turbance. The very ordinary Laſlitudes, 
Uneaſineſſes, and Defects of Diſpoſition in 

the ſoundeſt Body ; the interrupted Courſe 

of the Humours, or Spirits in the healthieſt 
People; and the accidental Diſorders com- 

mon to every Conſtitution, are ſufficient, 

we know, on many occaſions, to breed 
Uneaſineſs and Diſtaſte. And this, in time, 

muſt grow into a Habit; where there is 
nothing to oppoſe its progreſs, and hinder 

its prevailing on the Temper. Now the 

only ſound Oppoſite to ILL Humour, is 
natural and kind Affection. For we may 
obſerve, that when the Mind, upon reflec- 
tion, reſolves at any time to ſuppreſs this 
Diſturbance already riſen in the Temper, 

and ſets about this 1 Work with 
heartineſs, and in good earneſt; it can no 
otherwiſe accompliſh the Undertaking, 

than by introducing into the affectionate 

Parr ſome gentle Feeling of the ſocial and 
friendly kind; ſome enlivening Motion of 
Kindneſs, Fellowſhip, Complacency or 
Love, to allay and convert that contrary 
Motion of Impatience and Diſcontent, : 


Ie 
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lx it be ſaid perhaps, that in the caſe be- 

Tempere fore us, Religious Affection or Devotion is a 

ſufficient and proper Remedy; we anſwer, 
That 'tis according as the Kind may hap- 

pily po. For if it be of the pleaſant 

and chearful ſort, tis of the 8 ind of 
natural Affection it-ſelf; if it be of the 
* diſmal or fearful ſort; if it brings alo 
with it any Affection oppoſite to Manho 
Generoſity, Courage, or Free-Thought; 
there will be nothing gain'd by this Appli- 
cation: and the Remedy will, in the 5 

be undoubtedly found worſe than the Diſ- 
eaſe, The ſevereſt Reflections on our Da- 
5, and the Conſideration merely of what 
is i Authority and under Penaltys enjoin'd, 
will not by any means ſerve to calm us 
on this occaſion. The more diſmal our 
Thoughts are on ſuch a Subject; the worſe 
our Temper will be, and the readier to diſ- 
cover it-{clf in Harſhneſs, and Auſterity. 
If, perhaps, by Compulſion, or thro any 
Neceſſity or Fear incumbent, a different 
Carriage be at any time affected, or diffe- 
rent Maxims own'd; the Practice at the 
bottom will be ſtill the fame. If the Coun- 
tenance be compos'd; the Heart, however, 
will not be chang'd. The ill Paſſion may 
for the time be with-held from breakin 


into Action; but will not be fubdu'd, or in 


* VOL. I. p. 32,23, &c. And VOL, III. 2. 115, 116, 
2242128. 
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the leaſt debilitated againſt the next occa- Part 2. 
ſion. So that in ſuch a Breaſt as this, what 


ever Devotion there may be; ?tis likely 
there will in time be little of an eaſy Spirit, 
or good Temper remaining; and conſequent- 
ly few and ſlender Enjoyments of 4 mental 
kind, * DL UL 


Ir it be objected, on the other hand, 
that tho in melancholy Circumſtances ill 
Humour may prevail, yet in a Courſe of 
outward Proſperity, and in the height of 
Fortune, there can nothing probably occur 
which ſhouw'd thus four the Temper, and give 
it ſuch diſreliſh as is ſuggeſted ; we may 
conſider, that the moſt humour'd and in- 
dulg'd State is apt to receive the moſt diſ- 
turbance from every Diſappointment or 
{malleſt Ail. And if Provocations are ea- 
ſieſt rais'd, and the Paſſions of Anger, Of- 
fence, and Enmity are found the higheſt 
in the moſt indulg*d State of Will and Hu- 
mour; there is ſtill the greater need of a 
Supply from ſocial Affection, to preſerve the 
Temper from running into Savageneſs and 
Inhumanity. And this, the Caſe of Ty- 
rants, and moſt unlimited Potentates, may 
ſufficiently verify and demonſtrate. 


NOW as to the other part of our Con- x 9, 


ſideration, which relates to a MIN D or 
Realon well composd and tafy within it-ſelf ; 
upon 
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upon whar account this Happineſs may be 

ought owing to natural Affection, we may 
poſſibly reſolve our-ſelyes, after this man- 
ner. It will be acknowledg'd that a Crea- 
ture, ſuch as Man, who from ſeveral de- 
grees of Reflection has riſen to that Capa- 
city which we call Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing ; muſt in the very uſe of this his rea- 
ſoning Faculty, be forC'd to receive Reflec- 
tions back into his Mind of what paſſes in 
it-ſelf, as well as in the Affections, or Will; 
in ſhort, of whatſoever relates to his Cha- 
rater, Conduct, or Behaviour amidſt his 
Fellow-Creatures, and in Society. Or 
ſhou'd he be of himſelf unapt; there are 
others ready to remind him, and refreſh his 
Memory, in this way of Criticiſm, We 
have all of us Remembrancers enow to 


help us in this Work. Nor are the greateſt 


Favourites of Fortune exempted from this 


Task of Self- Inſpection. Even Flattery it- 


ſelf, by making the View agreeable, ren- 
ders us more attentive this way, and in- 
ſnares us in the Habit. The vainer any 
Perſon is, the more he has his Eye in- 
wardly fix d upon himſelf; and is, after a 
certain manner, employ'd in this home- 
Survey. And when a true Regard to our- 
lelves cannot oblige us to this Inſpection, 
a falſe Regard to others, and a Fondneſs 
for Reputation raiſes a watchful Jealouly, 
and furniſhes us ſufficiently with Acts of 
Reflection on our own Character and Con- 
duct. IN 
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In whatever manner we conſider of 


this, we ſhall find ſtill, that every reaſon- 9. 1. 


ing or reflecting Creature is, by his Nature, 
bored to endure the Review — his own 
Mind, and Actions; and to have Repreſen- 
tations of bimfelf, and his — 1-7 
_ conſtantly paſſing before him, obvious to 
him, and revolving in his Mind. Now as 
nothing can be more grievous than this is, 
to one who has thrown off natural 2 
tion; ſo nothing can be more delightful to 
one who has preſerv'd it with ſincerity. 


THERE are Two Things, which to a conſcience. 


rational Creature muſt be horridly offen- 
ſive and grievous; viz. © To have the 
Reflection in his Mind of any unjuſt 
« Action or Behaviour, which he knows 
to be naturally odious and ill-deſerving : ” 
4 Or, of any fooliſh Action or Behaviour, 
© which he knows to be prejudicial to his 
< own Intereſt or Happineſs.” 


Tux former of thele is alone properly 
calld ConsciENCE ; whether in a mo- 
ral, or religious Senſe. For to have Awe 
and Terrour of the Deity, does not, of it- 
ſelf, imply Conſcience. No one is eſteem'd 
the more conſcientious for the fear of evil 
Spirits, Conjurations, Enchantments, or 
whatever may proceed from any unjuſt, ca- 
pricious, or deviliſh Nature. Now . fear 

OD 


Conſcience , 
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Book 2. Gop any otherwiſe than as in conſequence 


of ſome juſtly blameable and impurable 


Conſcience, Act, is to fear 4 deviliſh Nature; not 4 dir 


vine one. Nor does the Fear of Hell, or 
a thouſand Terrors of the DEI T imply 
Conſcience ; unleſs where there is an Ap- 
rehenſion of what is wrong, odious, mor 
deformd, and ill-deſerving. And where this 
is the Caſe, there Conſcience muſt have ef. 
fe, and Puniſhment of neceſſity be appre- 
hended; even tho it be not expreſly 
ren'd. 


Anp thus religious Conſcience ſuppoſes 
moral or natural Conſcience. And tho the 
former be underſtood to carry with it the 
Fear of divine Puniſhment ; it has its force 
however from the apprehended moral De- 
formity and Odioulicls of any Act, with 
reſpect purely to the Divine Preſence, and 
the natural Veneration due to ſuch a fu 
pos'd Being. For in ſuch a Preſence, the 
Shame of Villany or Vice muſt have its 
force, independently on that further Appre- 
henſion of the magiſterial Capacity of uch 
a Being, and his Diſpenſation of particular 
Rewards or Puniſhments in a future State. 


Ir has been already ſaid, that no Crea- 
ture can maliciouſly and intentionally do 
10h, without being ſenſible, at the ſame time, 
that he deſerves ill. And in this reſpect, 
every ſenſible Creature may be faid to have 

| Conſcience. 


LIM a | 
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Conſcience. For with all Mankind, and all Part 2. 
intelligent Creatures, this muſt ever hold, V 
« That what they know they deſerve from 9.1. 
« eyery-one, that they neceſſarily muſt 
« fear and expect from All.“ And thus 
Suſpicions and ill Apprehenſions muſt ariſe, 
with Terrours both of Men and of the DR- 

11. But beſides this, there muſt in eve- 
ry rational Creature, be yet farther Con- 
{cience ; viz. From Senſe of Deformity in 
what is thas ll-deſerving and annataral : and 
from 4 conſequent Shame or Regret of incur- | 
ring what is odious, aud moves Averſion, 7 


Tarr ſcarcely is, or can be any Crea- 
ture, whom Conſciouſneſs of Villany, 45 
ſuch»merely, does not at all offend; nor any 
thing opprobrious or heinouſſy impuitable, 
move, or affect. If there be ſuch a one; 
tis evident he muſt be abſolutely indiffe- 
rent towards moral Good or III. If this 
indeed be his Caſe; twill be allow'd he 
can be no-way capable of natural Affec- 
tion: If not of that ; then neither of any 
ſocial Pleaſure, or mental Enjoyment, as 
ſhewn above; but on the contrary, - he 
muſt be ſubject to all manner of horrid, un- 
natural, and ill Aſſection. So that to 
want CONSCIENCE, or natural Senſe of 
the Odiouſneſs of Crime and Injuſtice, is to 
be moſt of all miſerable in Life : but where 
Conſcience, or — of this ſort, remains; 
there, conſequently, whatever is committed 

Vol. 2. againſt 
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Book 2,againſt it, muſt of neceſſity, by means of 
4 Reflection, as we have ſhewn, be conti- 
coi/ziece, nually ſhameful, grievous and offenſive, 

A Man who in a Paſſion happens to 
kill his Companion, relents immediately on 
the ſight of what he has done. His Re- 
venge is chang'd into Pity, and his Hatred 
turn d againſt himſelf. And this merely by 
the Power of the Object. On this ac- 
count he ſuffers Agonys; the Subject of 
this continually occurs to him; and of this 
he has a conſtant ill Remembrance and diſ- 
pleaſing Conſciouſneſs. If on the other 
ſide, we ſuppoſe him not to relent or ſuf- 
fer any real Concern or Shame; then, ei- 
ther he has no Senſe of the Deformity of 
Crime and Injuſtice, no natural Affection, 
and conſequently no Happineſs or Peace 
within : or if he has any Senſe of moral 

Worth or Goodneſs, it muft be of a per- 
plex'd, and contradictory kind. He muſt 
purſue an inconſiſtent Notion, idolize ſome 

Falſe con- falſe Species of Virtue, and affect as noble, 
ſcience. gallant, or worthy, that which is irratio- 
nal and abſurd. And how tormenting this 
muſt be to him, is eaſy to conceive. For 
never can ſuch « Phantom as this, be reduc d 
to any certain Form. Never can this 
PRO TEuS of Honour be held ſteddy, to 
one Shape. The Purſuit of it can only be 
vexatious and diſtracting. There is no- 
thing beſide real Virtue (as has been _ 
whic 
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which can poſſibly hold any proportion to Part 2. 
Eſteem, Approbation, or good Conſcience. SWV 


And he who, being led by falſe Religion or 
prevailing Cuſtom, has learnt to eſteem or 
admire any thing as Virtue which is not 
really ſuch; muſt either thro the Incon- 
ſiſtency of ſuch an Eſteem, and the perpe- 
tual Immoralitys occaſion d by it, come at 
laſt to loſe all Conſcience, and fo be miſe- 
rable in the worſt way : or, if he retains 
any Conſcience at all, it muſt be of a kind 
neyer ſatisfactory, or able to beſtow Con- 
tent. For tis impoſſible that a cruel En- 
thuſiaſt, or Bigot, a Perſecutor, a Murderer, 
a Bravo, a Pirate, or any Villain of leſs 
degree, who is falſe to the Society of Man- 
kind in general, and contradicts natural 
Affection; ſhou'd have any fix*d Principle 
at all, any real Standard or Meaſure by 
which he can regulate his Eſteem, or any 
ſolid Reaſon by which to form his Appro- 
bation of any one moral Act. And thus 
the more he ſets up Honour, or advances 
Zeal; the worſe he renders his Nature, and 
the more deteſtable his Character. The 
more he engages in the Love or Admira- 
tion of any Action or Practice, as great 
and glorious, which is in it- ſelf morally ill 
and vitious; the more Contradiction and 
Self. diſapprobation he muſt incur. For 
there being nothing more certain than this, 
hat no natural Affection can be contra- 
* dicted, nor no unnatural one advanc'd, 

I 2 « without 
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ſcience, 


— Be only to bring a Man the more under the 
proac 
from true. 
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« natural Affection in general: it muſt 
follow, That inward Deformity grow- 
“ing greater, by the Incouragement of 
« unnatural Affection; there muſt be {6 
c“ much the more Subject for diſſatisfacto 

« Reflection, the more any falſe Princi 2 
« of Honour, any falſe Religion, or 

« perſtition prevails.” 


So that whatever Notions of this kind 
are cheriſh'd ; or whatever Character af. 
fected, which is contrary to moral Equity, 
and leads to Inhumanity, .thro 4 falſe Con- 
ſcience, or wrong Senſe of Honour, ſerves 


Laſh of real and juſt Conſcience, Shame 
and Self-Reproach. Nor can any one, 
who, by any pretended Authority, com- 
mits one ſingle Immorality, be able to 
fatisfy himſelf with any Reaſon, why he 
ſhou'd not at another time be carry'd fur- 
ther, into all manner of Villany ; ſuch per- 
haps as he even abhors to think of. And 
this is a Reproach which a Mind muſt of 
neceſſity make to it-ſelf upon the leaſt 
Violation of natural Conſcience; in doing 
what is orally deform'd and ill-deſerving ; 
tho warranted by any Example or Prece- 
dent amongſt Men, or by any ſuppog'd In- 
junction or Command of higher Powers. 


No v 
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Now as for that other part of Con- SWV 
ſcience, viz. the remembrance of what was 2 — 
at any time unreaſonably and fooliſhly done, from In. 
in prejudice of one's real Intereſt or Happi- **reft. 
neſs ; This diſſatisfactory Reflection muſt 

follow ſtill and have effect, whereſoever 

there is a Senſe of moral Deformity, con- 

tracted by Crime, and Injuſtice, For 

eyen where there is no Senſe of moral 
Deformity, as ſuch merely); there muſt be 

ſtill a Senſe of the ill Merit of it with 

reſpect to God and Man. Or tho there 

were a poſſibility of excluding for ever 

all Thoughts or Suſpicions of any ſupe- 

riour Powers, yet conſidering that this 
Inſenſibility towards moral Good or III 
implies a total Defect in natural Affec- 

tion, and that this Defect can by no 
Diſſimulation be conceaPd ; *tis evident 

that a Man of this unhappy Character 

muſt ſuffer a very ſenſible Loſs in the 
Friendſhip, Truſt, and Confidence of o- 

ther Men; and conſequently muſt ſuffer | 
in his Intereſt and — Happineſs. 5 | 
Nor can the Senſe of this Diſadvantage 
fail to occur to him ; when he fees, with 
Regret, and Envy, the better and more 
grateful Terms of Friendſhip, and Eſteem, 
on which better People live with the reſt 
of Mankind. Even therefore where na- 
tural Affection is wanting; 'tis certain 
ſtill, that by Immorality, neceſſarily hap- 


& I pening 
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Book 2. pening thro want of ſuch Affection, there 

WG YV muſt be diſturbance from Conſcience of 
this ſort, viz. from Senſe of what is com- 
mitted imprudently, and contrary to real In- 
tereſt and Advantage. 


8 FROM all this we may eaſily conclude, 

om th how much our Happineſs depends on 14 

MEN- tural and good Affection. For if the chief 

377 Happineſs be from the MENTAL PI EA 

SUR ES. SURES; and the chief mental Pleaſures are 
ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, and are foun- 
ded in natural Affection; it follows, “ That 
cc to have the natural Affections, is to have 
e the chief Means and Power of Self-Enjoy- 
4 ment, the higheſt Poſſeſſion and Happineſs 
& of Life.” 


pleaſures NOW asto the Pleaſures A. E Bo- 
- _ DY, and the Satisfactions belonging to 

mere SENSE; tis evident, they cannot 
Dependent poſſibly have their Effect, or afford any 
«ſo on d. valuable Enjoyment, otherwiſe than by the 


tural Af 1 * 
— means of ſe octal and natural Affection. 


Pulgar To live well, has no other meaning with 
Epicuriſm: ſome People, than to eat and drink wel. 
And methinks 'tis an unwary Conceſſion 

we make in favour of theſe pretended 

good Livers, when we join with 'em, in 
honouring their way of Life with the Title 

of living faſt. As if they liv'd the 3 

who 
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ho took the greateſt Pains to enjoy leaſt Part 2. 
of Life : For if our Account of Happi- . 
nck be right; the greateſt Enjoyments in , ., 
Life are ſuch as theſe Men pals over iny he 
their haſte, and have ſcarce ever allow?d Sen. 


themſelves the liberty of taſting. 


Bur as conſiderable a Part of Volup- 
tuouſneſs as is founded in the Palat ; and 
as notable as the Science is, which depends 
on it; one may juſtly preſume that the Inagina- 
Oſtentation of Elegance, and a certain "> F. 
Emulation and Study how to excel in this 
ſumptuous Art of Living, goes very far in 
the raiſing ſuch a high Idea of it, as is ob- 
ſery'd among the Men of Pleaſure. For 
were the Circumſtances of a Table and 
Company, Equipeges, Services, and the reſt 
of the Management withdrawn; there 
wou'd be hardly left any Pleaſure worth 
acceptance, even in the Opinion of the 
moſt Debauch'd themſelves. | 


TRR very Notion of 4 Debauch (which 4 De- 

isa Sally into whatever can be imagin'd of . 
Pleaſure and Voluptuouſneſs) carries with 
it a plain reference to Society, or Fellow- 
ſhip. It may be calPd a Surfeit, or Exceſs 
of Eating and Drinking, but hardly a De- 
auch of that kind, when the Excels is 
committed ſeparately, out of all Society, 
or Fellowſhip. And one who abuſes him- 
ſelf in this way, is often calPd a Sot, but 
I 4 never 
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never a Debauchee. The Courtizans, and 
even the commoneſt of Women, who live 
by Proſtitution, know very well how ne- 
ceſſary it is, that every-one whom they 
entertain with, their Beauty, ſhow'd be- 
lieve there are Satisfactions reciprocal ; 
and that Pleaſures are no leſs given than 
receiv d. And were this ination to 
be wholly taken away, there wow'd be 
hardly any of the groſſer fort of Man- 
kind, who wou'd not perceive their re- 


maining Pleaſure to be of ſlender Eſti- 


mation. N 


* 


WHo is there can well or long enjoy 
any thing, when alone, and abſtracted per- 
y, even in his very Mind and Thought, 
from every thing belonging to Society? 
Who wow'd not, on ſuch Terms as theſe, 
be preſently cloy'd by any ſenſual Indul- 
gence ? Who wou'd not ſoon grow uncaf 
with his Pleafure, however exquiſite, till 
he had found means to impart it, and 
make it truly 1 to him, by communi- 
cating, and ſharing it at leaſt with ſome 
one ſingle Perſon? Let Men imagine 
what they pleaſe; let 'em ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves ever ſo ſelfiſh ; or deſire ever fo 
much to follow the Dictates of that nar- 
row Principle, by which they wou'd 
bring Nature under reſtraint : Nature will 
break out; and in Agonys, Diſquiets, 
and a diſtemper'd State, demonſtrate evi- 
dently 
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dently the ill Conſequence of ſuch Vio- Part 2. 
lence, the Abſurdity of ſuch a Device, 
and the Puniſhment which belongs to 9 I. 
ſuch a monſtrous and horrid Endeayour. 


Taus, therefore, not only the Plea- Pleaſure: 
ſares of the Mind, but even thoſe of the ; Ay 
Body nd on natural Affection: inſo- 
much that where this is wanting, they 
not only loſe their Force, but are in a 
manner converted into Uneaſineſs and Diſ- 
guſt. The Senſations which ſhou'd natu- Converti- 
rally afford Contentment and Delight, ., = 
produce rather Diſcontent and Sourneſs, *. 
and breed a Weariſomneſs and Reſtleſneſs 
in the Diſpoſition. This we may per- 
ceive by the perpetual Inconſtancy, and 
Love of Change, ſo remarkable in thoſe 
who have nothing communicative or 
friendly in their Pleaſures. Good Fellow- Variable : 
ſhip, in its abus'd Senſe, ſeems indeed to 
have ſomething more conſtant and deter- 
mining. The Company ſupports the Hu- 
mour. ?Tis the ſame in Love. A certain 1»/«ppor- 
Tenderneſs and Generoſity of Affection“ 
ſupports the Paſſion, which otherwiſe 
wou'd inſtantly be chang'd. The per- 
fecteſt Beauty cannot, of it-ſelf, retain, or 
fix it. And that Love which has no 
other Foundation, but relies on this exte- 
rior kind, is ſoon turn'd into Averſion. 
Satiety, perpetual Digu, and Feveriſn- 
nels of Deſire, attend thoſe who paſſio- 

| nately 
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| Book a. nately ſtudy Pleaſure. They beſt enjoy 

| LD it, who ſtudy to regulate their Paſſions. 

tos And by this they will come to know 

| Se. how abſolute an Incapacity rhere is in 

any thing ſenſual to pleaſe, or give Con- 

| tentment, where it depends not on ſome. 
| 


thing friendly or ſocial, ſomething con- 
join'd, and in affinity with kind or natural 
Affection. 


ll Ballaxceef BUT E*ER we conclude this Article 
| 2 of ſocial or natural Affection, we may take 
| a general View of it, and bring it, once for 
| al, into the Scale; to oe what kind 
I of * BALLANCE it helps to make with- 
[| in; and what the Conſequence may be, of 
| its Deficiency, or light Weight. 


TRERE is no-one of ever ſo little Un- 
derſtanding in what belongs to a human 
Conſtitution, who knows not that with- 
out Action, Motion, and Employment, the 
Body languiſhes, and is oppreſs d; its Nou- 
riſhment turns to Diſeaſe ; the Spirits, un- 
imploy'd abroad, help to conſume the 
Parts within ; and Nature, as it were, 
preys upon her-ſelf In the ſame manner, 
the ſenſible and living Part, the Soul or 
Mind, wanting its proper and natural 


— 


* Supra, p. 92, 93, &c. 
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Exerciſe, is burden'd and diſeas d. Its Part 2. 
Thoughts and Paſſions being unnaturally 
with-held from their due Objects, turn 
againſt it-ſelf, and create the higheſt Im- 
patience and Ill-Humour. 


IN * Brutes, and other Creatures, who 
have not the Uſe of Reaſon or Reflection 


(at leaſt not after the manner of Man- fan in 


kind) *tis ſo order'd in Nature, that by 
their daily Search after Food, and their 
Application either towards the Buſineſs of 
their Livelihood, or the Affairs of their 
Species or Kind, almoſt their whole time 
is taken up, and they fail not to find full 
Imployment for their Paſſion, according 
to that degree of Agitation to which they 
are fitted, and which their Conſtitution 
requires. If any one of theſe Creatures 
be taken out of his natural laborious State, 
and plac'd amidſt ſuch a Plenty as can pro- 
fuſely adminiſter to all his Appetites and 
Wants; it may be obſerv'd, that as his Cir- 
cumſtances grow thus luxuriant, his Tem- 

r and Paſſions have the fame Growth. 
When he comes, at any time, to have the 
Accommodations of Life at a cheaper and 
eaſier rate than was at firſt intended him 
by Nature, he is made to pay dear for 
'em in another way; by loſing his natu- 


1 
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Tais needs not to be demonſtrated 
by particular Inſtances. Whoever has the 
leaſt knowledg of Natural Hiſtory, or has 
been an Obſerver of the ſeveral Breeds 
of Creatures, and their ways of Life, 
and Propagation, will. eafily underſtand 
this Difference of Orderlineſs between the 
Wild and the Tame of the fame Species. 


The latter acquire new Habits ; and de- 


viate from their original Nature. They 
loſe even the common Inſtinct and ordi- 
nary Ingenuity of their Kind; nor can 
they ever regain it, whilſt they continue 
in this pamper'd State: But being turn'd 
to ſhift abroad, they reſume the natural 


Affection and Sagacity of their Species. 
They learn to unite in ſtricter 
— 7 and grow more concern'd for their 


ellow. 


Spring. They provide againſt the Sea- 
om — Dit þ je moſt of every Ad- 
vantage given by Nature for the Support 
and Maintenance of their particular Spe- 
cies, againſt ſuch as are foreign and hoſtile. 
And thus as they grow buſy and imploy'd, 
they grow regular and good. Their Pe- 


tulancy and Vice forſakes them with their 


Idleneſs and Eaſe. 


Mankind. Ir happens with Mankind, that whilſt 


ſome are by neceſſity confin'd to Labour, 
others 
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others are provided with abundance of Part 2. 
all things, by the Pains and Labour of WV 


Inferiours. Now, if among the ſuperiour 
and eaſy ſort, there be not ſomething of 
fir and _ Imployment rais'd in the 

room of w | 

bour and Toil; if inſtead of an Applica- 

tion to any ſort of Work, ſuch as = a 

and honeſt End in Society (as Let- 
ters, Sciences, Arts, Husbandry, publick 

Affairs, Oeconomy, or the like) there be 

a thorow Neglect of all Duty or Imploy- 

ment; a ſettled Idleneſs, Supineneſs, and 

Inactivity; this of neceſſity muſt occa- 

ſion a moſt relax d and diſſolute State: It 

muſt produce a total Diſorder of the Paſ- 


is wanting in common La- 


0. Is 


ſions, and break out in the ſtrangeſt Irre= 


gularitys imaginable. 


. Wes ſee the enormous Growth of Lux- 
ury in capital Citys, ſuch as have been 
long the Seat of Empire. We ſee what 
Improvements are made in Vice of every 
kind, where numbers of Men are main- 
tain'd in lazy Opulence, and wanton Plen- 
ty. *Tis otherwiſe with thoſe who are 
taken up in honeſt and due Imployment, 
and have been well -inur'd to it from their 
Youth. This we may obſerve in the har- 


dy remote Provincials, the Inhabitants of 


ſmaller Towns, and the induſtrious fort of 
common People ; where *tis rare to meet 
with any ces of thoſe — 

| which 
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Book 2. which are known in Courts and Palaces, 
Laboe and in the rich Foundations of eaſy and 
the Afec- pamper'd Prieſts. 


tions. 


Nov if what we have adyanc'd con- 
cerning an inward Conſtitution be real and 
juſt; if it be true that Nature works by 
a juſt Order and R tion as well in 
the Paſſions and Affections, as in the 
Limbs and Organs which ſhe forms; if it 
appears withal, that ſhe has ſo conſtituted 
this inward Part, that nothing is ſo eſſen- 
rial to it as Exerciſe ; and no Exerciſe fo 
eſſential as that of ſocial or natural Aﬀec- 
tion : it follows, that where this is re- 
mov'd or weaken'd, the inward Part muſt 
neceſſarily ſuffer and be impaird. Let In- 
dolence, Indifference, or Inſenſibility, be 
ſtudy'd as an Art, or cultivated with the 
utmoſt Care; the Paſſions thus reſtrain'd 
will force their Priſon, and in one way or 
another procure their Liberty, and find full 
Employment. They will be ſure to create 
to themſelves anuſual and unnatural Exer- 
ciſe, where they are cut off from ſuch as 
is natural and good. And thus in the room 
of orderly and natural Affection, new and 
unnatural muſt be rais'd, and all inward 
Ceconomy. Order and Oeconomy deſtroy'd. 


One muſt have a very imperfect Idea 
of the Order of Nature in the Formation 
and Structure of Animals, to imagine _ 

0 
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ſo great a Principle, ſo fundamental a Part Part 2. 
as that of natural Afection ſhouw'd poſſibly 5 WV 
be loſt or impair d, without any inward 91. 
Ruin or Subverſion of the Temper and 

Frame of Mind. 


WroEver is the leaſt versd in this 
moral kind of Architecture, will find the 
inward Fabrick fo adjuſted, and the whole Fabrict. 
ſo nicely built; that the barely extend- 
ing of a ſingle Paſſion a little too far, or 
the continuance of it too long, is able to 
bring irrecoverable Ruin and Miſery. He 
will find this experienc'd in the ordinary 
Caſe of Phrenzy, and Diſtraction; when 
the Mind, dwelling too long upon one 
Subject (whether proſperous or calami- 
tous) ſinks under the weight of it, and 
proves what the _— is, of a due 
Ballance, and Counterpoiſe in the Affec- 
tions, He will find, that in every diffe- 
rent Creature, and diſtin Sex, there is 
a different and diſtin Order, Set, or Suit 
of Paſſions ; proportionable to the diffe- 
rent Order of Life, the different Functions 
and Capacitys aſſign d to each. As the 
Operations and Effects are different, ſo are 
the Springs and Cauſes in each Syſtem. 
The inſide Work is fitted to the outward 
Action and Performance. So that where 
Habits or Affections are diſlodg'd, miſ- 
plac'd, or chang'd ; where thoſe belonging 
to one Species are intermix'd with thoſe be- 

longing 
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Book 2. longing t ther, there muſt of neceſſi 
WS 1 ry. 
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Lale be Confuſion and Diſturbance within. 


the Aﬀec- 


tions. 


Monſters, 


ALL this we may obſerye eaſily, by 
comparing the more perfect with the im- 
perfect Natures, fuch as are im perfect from 
their Birth, by having fafter'd Violence 
within, in their earlieſt Form, and inmoſt 
Matrix. We know how it is with Mon. 
fters, ſuch as are compounded of different 
Kinds, or different Sexes. Nor are they 
leſs Monſters, who are miſhapen or diſtor. 
ted in an inward Part. The ordinary A- 
nimals appear unnatural and monſtrous, 
when they loſe their proper Inſtincts, for- 
fake their Kind, negle& their Offspring, 
and peryert thoſe Functions or Capacitys 


beſtow'd by Nature. How wretched 


muſt ir be, therefore, for Man, of all 
other Creatures, to loſe that Sexſe, and 


Feeling, which is proper to him « 4 


Max, and ſutable to his Character, and 


Genius? How unfortunate muſt it be 


for a Creature, whoſe dependence on So- 
ciety is greater than any others, to loſe 
that natural Affection by which he is 
3 to the Good and Intereſt of 

is Species, and Community? Such in- 
deed is Man's natural Share of this Af- 


fection, that He, of all other Creatures, 


is plainly the leaſt able to bear Soli- 


tude. Nor is any thing more apparent, 


than that there is naturally in every 2 


r Oe OP 1 1 
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ſuch a degree of ſocial Affection as in- Part 2. 
clines him to ſeek the Familiarity and SWW 
Friendſhip of his Fellows. ?Tis here that 5. 1. 


he lets looſe a Paſſion, and gives reins 


to a Deſire which can hardly by any 
ſtruggle or inward violence be with-held; 


or if it be, is ſure to create a Sadneſs, 
Dejection, and Melancholy in the Mind. 


For whoever is unſociable, and volunta- 


rily ſhuns Society, or Commerce with the 
World, muſt of neceſſity be moroſe and 


ill natur d. He, on the other ſide, who 


is with-held by force or accident, finds in 
his Temper the ill Effects of this Re- 
ſtraint, The Inclination, when ſuppreſs d, 
breeds Diſcontent; and on the contr 

affords a healing and enlivening Joy, when 
acting at its liberty, and with full ſcope: 


as we may ſee particularly, when aſter a 


time of Solitude and long Abſence, the 
Heart is open'd, the Mind disburder'd, 
and the Secrets of the Breaſt unfolded to 
a Boſom- Friend. a 5 o. 


Ta1s we ſee yet more remarkably in-. 


ſtanc' d in Perſons of the moſt elevated 


Stations; even in Princes, Monarchs, and 


thoſe who ſeem by their Condition to be 
aboye ordinary human Commerce, and 
who affect a fort of diſtant Strangeneſs 
from the reſt of Mankind. Bur their 
Carriage is not the ſame towards all Men. 
The wiſer and better ſort, it's true, are 

Vol. 2. K often 
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Book . eften held at a diſtance ; as unfit for 
Naa their Intimacy, or ſecret Truſt. But to 


the Afec- compenſate this, there are others ſubſti- 
tion. tuted in their room, who tho they have 
the leaſt Merit, and are perhaps the moſt 
vile and contemptible of Men, are ſuffi- 
cient, however, to _ — oſe of 
an imaginary Friendſhip, and can become 
9 2 form. Theſe are the Sub. 
jects of Humanity in the Great. For Thele 
we ſee them often in concern and pain: 
in Theſe they eaſily confide : to Theſe 
they can with pleafure communicate their 
Power and Greatneſs, be open, free, ge- 
nerous, confiding, bountiful ; as rejoicing 
in the Action it-{elf : having no Intention 
or Aim beyond it; and their Intereſt, in 
reſpect of Policy, often ſtanding a quite 
contrary way. But where neither the 
Love of Mankind, nor the Paſſion for 
Fayourites prevails, the Tyrannical Tem- 
per fails not to ſhew it- ſelf in its proper 
colours, and to the life, with all the Bit- 


terneſs, Cruelty, and Miſtruſt, which be. 
long to that ſolitary and gloomy State of 

un-communicative and un-friendly Great- V 
neſs. Nor needs there any particular Proot ti 
from Hiſtory, or preſent Time, to ſecond * 


this Remark. 


THUS it may appear, how much 


NATURAL AFFECTION is predomi- 
nant; 
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nant; how it is inwardly join'd to us, Part 2. 
and implanted in our Natures ; how in 
terwoven with our other Paſſions; and 9.2. 
how eſſential to that regular Motion and 
Courſe of our Affections, on which our 
— and Self. Enjoy ment fo imme- 
diately depend. 


Ap thus we have demonſtrated, That 


as, on one ſide, TO HAVE THE NAxru- 
KAL AND Goop AFFECTIONS, 18 
TO HAVE THE CHIEF MEANS AND 
POWER OF SELF-ENJOYMENT :; SO, 
on the other ſide, TO WANT THEM, 18 
CERTAIN MISERY, AND ILL. 


SEC 


E are now to prove, That s y HA V-SECOND 
ING THE SELF-PASSIONS TOO. 
INTENSE OR STRONG, A CREATURE Self-Pafe 


BECOMES MISERABLE. ſſions. 


Ix order to this, we muſt, according to 
Method, enumerate thoſe Home-Attec- 
tions, which relate to the private Intereſt 
or ſeparate Oeconomy of the Creature: 
ſuch as Love of Life ; Reſentment of 
Injury ;, Pleaſare, or Appetite towaras 
Nauriſhment and the Means of Generation ; | | 
——latereft, or Deſire of thoſe Convenien- | 
ces, by which we are well provided for, 

K 2 and 


& 
1 
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Book a. and maintain d; Emulation, or Love of 
I Praiſe and Honour ; — Indolence, or Love 


ections which relate to the private Syſtem, 
and conſtitute whatever we call Intereſtea- 
neſs or Self-Love. 


No theſe Aﬀections, if they are mo- 
derate, and within certain Bounds, are 
neither injurious to ſocial Life, nor a hin- 
drance to Virtue: but being in an ex- 
treme degree, they become Cowardice, — 
Revengefulneſs, — Luxury, — Avarice,—Va- 
nity and Ambition. Sloth; — and, as ſuch, 
are own'd vitious and ill, with reſpect to 
human Society. How they are ill alſo 
with reſpect to the private Perſon, and 
are to his own diſadvantage as well as that 

of the Publick, we may conſider, as we 
ſeverally examine them. 


tove ef IF THERE were any of theſe Self. 

Life, Paſſions, which for the Good and Happi- 
nels of the Creature miglit be oppos'd to 
Natural Affection, and allow'd to over- 
ballance it; THE DesIiRE AND LOVE 
or LIFE wou'd have the beſt Pretence. 
But it will be found perhaps, that there is 
no Paſſion which, by having much allow d 
to it, is the occaſion of more Diſorder 
and Miſery, 


THERE 
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Part 2. 


THERE is 2 more certain, of WV 


4 


more univerſally agreed than this; . That 
Life may ſometimes be even a Misfor- 
tune and Miſery.” . To inforce the con- 
tinuance of it in Creatures reduc'd to ſuch 
Extremity, is eſteem'd the greateſt Cruel- 
ty. And tho Religion forbids that any- 
one ſhow'd be his own Reliever; yer if by 
ſome fortunate accident, Death offers 
it-ſelf, it is embrac'd as highly welcome. 
And on this account the neareſt Friends 
and Relations often rejoice at the Releaſe 
of one intirely beloy*d ; even tho he him- 
ſelf may have been ſo weak as earneſtly 
to decline Death, and endeavour the ut- 
moſt Prolongment of his own un- eligible 
State. 


Six cE Life, therefore, may frequent- 
ly prove a Misfortune and Miſery; and 
ince it naturally becomes ſo, by being on- 
| Pl prolong'd to the Infirmitys of Old Age; 

in 


ce there is nothing, withal, more com- 


mon than to ſee Life over-valu'd, and pur- 
chas'd at ſuch a Coſt as it can never juſtly 
be thought worth: it follows evidently, 
that the Paſſion it-ſelf (viz. the Love of 
Life, and Abhorrence or Dread of Death) if 
beyond a certain degree, and over-ballan- 
= in the Temper of any Creature, muſt 
lead him directly againſt his own Intereſt ; 

make him, upon occaſion, become rhe 
| K 3 greateſt 


Book 2. greateſt Enemy to himſelf; and neceſſitate 
him to act as ſuch. | 


A INQUIRY 


Bur tho it were allow'd the Intereſt 
and Good of a Creature, by all Courles 
and Means whatſoever, in — 7 
ces, or at any rate, to preſerve Lyfe ; yet 
wou d it be againſt his — ſtill to ons 
this Paſſion in a high degree. For it 
wou'd by this means prove ineffectual, 
and no-way conducing to its End. Va- 
rious Inſtances need not be given. For 
what is there better known, than that at 
all times an exceſſive Fear betrays to dan- 
ger, inſtead of ſaving from it? 'Tis im- 
poſſible for any-one to act ſenſibly, and 
with Preſence of Mind, even in his own 


Preſervation and Defence, when he is 


ſtrongly preſs'd by ſuch a Paſſion. On all 
extraordinary Emergences, tis Courage and 
Reſolution faves ; whilſt Comardice robs us 
of the means of Safety, and not only de- 
prives us of our defenſive Facultys, but 
even runs us to the brink of Ruin, and 
makes us meet that Evil which of it: ſelf 


-wou'd never have invaded us. 


Bur were the Conſequences of this Pal- 
ſion leſs injurious than we have repre- 
{ented ; it muſt be allow'd ſtill that i it- 
ſelf it can be no other than miſerable ; if 
it be Miſery to feel Cowardice, and be 
haunted by thoſe Specters and * 

| whic 
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which are to the Character of one part 2. 
who has 3 Dread of Death. For WV 
tis not only when 3 happen, and 92. 
Hazards are incurr'd, that this ſort of 
Fear oppreſſes and diſtracts. If it in the 
leaſt prevails, it gives no quarter, ſo much 
as at the ſafeſt ſtilleſt hour of Retreat and 
Quiet. Every Object ſuggeſts Thought 
enough to employ it. It operates when 
it is leaſt obſerv'd by others; and enters 
at all times into the pleaſanteſt parts of 
Life; ſo as to corrupt and poiſon all En- 
joyment, and Content. One may fafe- 
ly aver, that by reaſon of this Paſſion a- 
lone, many a Life, if inwardly and cloſe- 
ly view'd, wou'd be found to be thorow- 
ly miſerable, tho attended with all other 
— which in appearance ren- 
der it happy. But when we add to this, 
the Meanneſſes, and baſe Condeſcenſions, 
occaſion'd by ſuch a paſſionate Concern 
for living; when we conſider how by 
means of it we are driven to Actions 
we can never view without Diſlike, and 
ford by degrees from our natural Con- 
duct, into ſtill greater Crookedneſſes and 
Perplexity ; there is no- one, ſurely, ſo 
diſingenuous as not to allow, that Life, 
in this caſe, becomes a forry Purchaſe, 
and is pals'd with little Freedom or Sa- 
tisfaction. For how can this be other- 
wife, whilſt every thing which is generous 
and worthy, even the chief Reliſh, Hap- 
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Book 2. pineſs, and Good of Life, is for Life's ſake 
12 abandon d and renounc'd ? 1 the 


Life. 


Reſent- 
ment. 


AND thus it ſeems evident, Thar to 
«. have this Affection of DESIxE and 
4 Lov or LIFE, too intenſe, or be. 
« yond a moderate degree, is againſt the 
« Intereſt of a Creature, and contrary to 
„his Happineſs and Good.” 


THERE is another Paſſion very dif- 
ferent from that of Fear, and which in a 
certain degree is equally preſervative to 
us, and conducing to our Safety. AS that 
is ſerviceable, in prompting us to ſhun 
Danger; ſo is this, in fortify ing us againſt 
it, and enabling us to repel Injury, and 
reſiſt Violence when offer'd. *Tis true, 
that according to ſtrict Virtue, and a juſt 
Regulation of the Affections in a wiſe and 
virtuous Man, fuch Efforts towards Ac- 
tion amount not to what is juſtly ſtiPd 
Paſſion or Commotion. A Man of Courage 
may be cautious without real Fear. And 
a Man of Temper may reſiſt or puniſh 
without Anger. But in ordinary Charac- 
ters there muſt neceſſarily be ſome Mix- 
ture of the real Paſſions themſelves; which 
however, in the main, are able to allay 
and temper one another. And thus 
ANGER in a manner becomes neceſſary. 
"Tis by this Paſſion that one Creature 

offering 
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offering Violence to another, is deter'd part 2. 
from the Execution; whilſt he obſerves 5 Vo 


how the Attempt affects his Fellow; and 
knows by the very Signs which accompa- 
ny this riſing Motion, that if the Injury be 
carry'd further, it will not paſs eaſily, or 
with * *Tis this Paſſion withal, 
which after Violence and Hoſtility execu- 
ted, rouzes a Creature in oppoſition, and 
aſſiſts him in returning like Hoſtility and 
Harm on the Invader. For thus, as Rage 
and Deſpair increaſe, a Creature grows ſtill 
more terrible ; and being urg'd to the 
greateſt extremity, finds a degree of 
Strength and Boldneſs unexperienc'd till 
then, and which had never riſen except 
thro the height of Provocation. As to 
this Affection therefore, notwithſtanding 


its immediate Aim be indeed the Il or Pu- 


niſhment of another, yet it is plainly of 
the ſort of thoſe which tend to the Advan- 
tage and Intereſt of the Self-Syſtem, the 
Animal himſelf ; and is withal in other re- 
ſpects contributing to the Good and In- 
tereſt of the Species. But there is hardly 
need we ſhou'd explain how miſchievous 
and ſelf-deſtructive AN GER is, if it be 
what we commonly underſtand by that 
word: if it be ſuch a Paſſion as is raſh, and 
violent in the inſtant of Proyocation; or 
ſuch as imprints it-ſelf deeply, and cauſes a 
ſettled Revenge, and an eager vindicative 
Purſuit, No wonder indeed that ſo much 

is 
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Book 2. is done in mere Revenge, and under the 
WY VV Weight of a Reſentment, when the 


Reſent- 


ment. 


Relief and Sati — * = that In- 
dulgence is no other than the aſſuaging of 
— torturous Pain, and the alleviating 
the moſt weighty and preſſing Senſation of 
Miſery. The Pain of this ſort being for 
a while remov'd or alleviated by the ac- 
compliſhment of the Deſire, in the Ill of 
another, leaves indeed behind it the per- 
ception of a delicious Eafe, and an over- 
flowing of ſoft and pleaſing Senſation. 
Vet is this, in truth, no better than the 
Rack it- ſelf. For whoever has experienc'd 
racking Pains, can tell in what manner a 
fadden Ceſſation or Reſpite is us d to affect 
him. From hence are thoſe untoward De- 
lights of Perverſeneſs, Frowardneſs, and 
an envenom'd malignant Diſpoſition, act- 
ing at its liberty. For this is only A perpe- 
tual aſſuaging of Ax GER perpetually re- 
new'd, In other Characters, the Paſſion 
ariſes not ſo ſuddenly, or on ſlight Cauſes; 
but being once mov'd, is not ſo eaſily 
quieted. The dormant Fury, REvenGE, 
being rais'd once, and wrought up to her 
higheſt pitch, reſts not till ſhe attains her 
End; and, that attain'd, is eaſy, and re- 
poſes; making our ſucceeding Relief and 
Eaſe ſo much the more enjoy'd, as our pre- 
ceding Anguiſh and incumbent Pain was of 
long duration, and bitter ſenſe, Certainly 
if among Lovers, and in the Language of 
| Gallantry, 
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Gallantry, the Succeſs of ardent Love is Part. 2. 
call'd the aſſuaging of 4 Pain; this other 
Succeſs may be far more juſtly tern'd fo. 9 2+ 
However ſoft or flattering the former Pain 

may be eſteem d, this latter ſurely can be 

yo pleaſing one: Nor can it be poſſibly 
_— — than —— — thorow 
Wret a grati ilguſtful Feel- 
ing, without the — of any thing 
ſoft, gentle, or agreeable. 


T is not very neceſſary to mention the 
ill effects of this Paſſion, in reſpect of our 
Minds, or Bodys, our private Condition or 
Circumſtances of Life. By theſe Particulars 
we 1 too tedious. Theſe are of 
the moral ſort of Subjects, join'd common- 
ly with Religion, and treated ſo rhetori- 
cally, and with ſuch inforc'd repetition in 
publick, as to be apt to raiſe the Satiety of 
Mankind. What has been ſaid, may be | 
enough aaron, = to make this evident, 
That to be ſubject to ſuch a Paſſion as 
« we have been mentioning, is, in — 
« to be very unhappy.” And, “That the 
« Habit it-ſelf is a Diſeaſe of the worſt 
«* ſort ; from which Miſery is inſeparable.“ 


NOW AS to Luxury, and what the >; A. 
World calls PLEASURE: Were it trueSURF. . | 
(as has been proy'd the contrary) that the“ 0 
moſt conſiderable Enjoyments were thoſe | 
merely | 

| 
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Book 2. merely of the Senſe ; and were it true, 


WY WV wi 


FLEA: 
SURE, 
Luxury. 


that thoſe Enjoyments of the Senſe 
lay in certain outward things -capable of 
yielding always a due and certain Portion 
of Pleaſure, according to their degree and 
quality ; it wou'd then follow, that the cer- 
tain way to obtain Happineſs, wou'd be 
to procure largely of theſe Subjects, to 

which Happineſs and Pleaſure were chus} 
infallibly annex d. But however faſhiona- 
bly we may apply the Notion of good Liv- 
ing, *rwill har — found that our inward 
Facultys are able to keep pace with theſe 
outward Supplys of a luxuriant Fortune. 
And if the natural Diſpoſition and Aptneſs 


from within be not concurring ; twill be in 


vain that theſe Subjects are thus multiply'd 
from abroad, and acquird with ever ſo 
great facility, _ 


Ix ͤ may be obſervy'd in thoſe who by 
Exceſs have gain'd a conſtant Nauſeating 
and Diſtaſte, that they have nevertheleſs as 
conſtant a Craving or Eagerneſs of Sto- 
mach. But the Appetite of this kind is 


Falſe and annatural ; as is that of Thirſt 


ariſi 


from a Fever, or contracted by ha- 
bitual Debauch. Now the Satisfactions 
of the natural Appetite, in a plain way, 
are infinitely beyond thoſe Indulgences of 
the moſt reftin'd and elegant Laxurj. This 


is often perceiv'd by the Luxurious them- 


ſelves. It has been expericnc'd in _ 
5 re 
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bred aſter the ſumptuous way, and us'd Part 2. 


never to wait, but to prevent er 31 
that when by any new Turn of Life they * 

came to fall into a more natural Courſe, or 

for a while, as on a Journy, or a day of 
Sport, came accidentally to experience the 
Sweet of a plain Diet, recommended by 
due Abſtinence and Exerciſe ; they have 
with freedom own'd, that it was then they 
receiv d the higheſt Satisfaction and De- 
light which 4 Table cou d poſſibly afford. 


On the other ſide, it has been as often 
remark'd in Perſons accuſtom'd to an active 
Life, and healthful Exerciſe; that havin 
once thorowly experienc'd this plainer an 
more natural Diet, they have upon a fol- 
lowing Change of Life regretted their 
Loſs, and undervalu'd the Pleaſures re- 
ceiv d from all the Delicacys of Laxun, in 
compariſon with thoſe remember'd Satiſ- 
factions of a preceding State. *Tis = 
that by urging Nature, forcing the Appe- 
tite, and inciting Senſe, the Keennefs of 
the natural Senſations is loſt, And tho 
thro Vice or ill Habit the fame — 
of Appetite may, every day, ought 
with "vader 2 183 4 are —2 
with leſs Satisfaction. Tho the Impa- 
tience of abſtaining be greater; the Plea- 
ſure of Indulgence is really leſs. The 
Palls or Nauſeatings which continually in- 


teryene, are of the worſt and moſt _ 
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UN any thing taſted which is wholly free from 

PLES thisill reliſh of a ſixfeired Senfe and ruin'd 

Luxury» Appetite. So that inſtead of a conſtant 
and flowing Delight afforded in ſuch a 
State of Life, the very State it-ſelf is in 
reality a Sickneſs and Infirmity, a Corrup- 
tion of Pleaſure, and deſtructive of every 
natural and Senfation. So far is 
it from being true; © Thar in this licen- 
« tious Courſe we enjoy LIE beſt, or are 
« likely to make the moſt of it. 


As to the Conſequences of fuch an In. 
dulgence ; how fatal to the Body, by Dil- 
eaſes of many kinds, and to the Mind, by 
Sottiſhneſs and Stupidity ; this needs not 
any explanation. 


Traxx Conſequences as to Intereſt are 
plain enough. Such a-State of — — 
and unreſtrain'd Deſire, as it increaſes our 
Wants, ſo it muſt ſubject us to a greater 
Dependence on others. Our private Cir- 
cumſtances, however plentiful or eaſy they 
may be, can leſs eaſily content us. Ways 
and Means muſt be invented to procure 
what may adminiſter to ſuch an impe- 
rious Luxary, as forces us to facrifice Ho- 
nour to Fortune, and runs us out into 
all irregularity and extravagance of Con- 
duct. The Injurys we do -our-ſelyes, by 
Exceſs and Unforbearance, are then ſurely 
eh apparent, 
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apparent, when thro an tence of this Part 2. 
ſort, and an Impoſlibility of Reſtraint, we WV 
do what we our- ſelves declare to be de- 1 
ſtructi ve to us. But theſe are Matters ob-SUR E. 
vious of themſelves. And from leſs than 

what has been faid, tis =P to conclude, 

« That Luxury, Riot, Debauch, are 

« contrary to real Intereſt, and to the 

« true Enjoyment of Life.“ 


THERE is another Luxury ſuperiour Amour: 
to the kind we have been mentioning, and 
which in ſtrictneis can ſcarce be call'd a 
Self-Paſſion, ſince the fole End of it is the 
Advantage and Promotion of the Species. 

But whereas all other ſocial Affections are 

join'd only with 4 mental Pleaſure, and 
founded in mere Kindneſs and Love; this 

has more added to ir, and is join'd with 

4 Pleaſure 4 Senſe. Such Concern and 

Care has Nature ſhewn for the Support 

and Maintenance of the ſeveral Species, 

that by a certain Indigence and kind of 
Neceſſity of their Natures, they are made 
to regard the Propagation of their Kind. 
Now whether it be the Intereſt or Good 
of the Animal to feel this Iadigence beyond 
a natural and ordinary degree; is what 
we may conſider. 


Havins already faid ſo much con- 
cerning natural and unnatural * — 
there 


„ 
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YT ſion. If it be allow'd, that to all other 
$Uzz, Pleaſures there is a Meaſure of Appetite 
Amour, belonging, which cannot poſſibly be ex- 
ceeded without prejudice to the C 
even in his very Capacity of enjoying Plea- 
ſure; it will hardly be thought that is 
no certain Limit or juſt Boundary of this 
other Appetite of the Amorxous kind, 
There are other ſorts of ardent Senfa. 
tions accidentally experienc'd, which we 
find pleaſant and acceptable whilſt they 
are held within a certain degree ; bur 
which, as they increaſe, grow oppreſſive 
and intolerable. Laughter provok d by 
Titillation, grows an exceſſive Pain; tho 
it retains ſtill the fame Features of Delight 
and Pleafure. And tho in the caſe of that 
particular kind of Iich which belongs to 
a Diſtemper nam'd from that effect, there 
are ſome who, far from diſliking the Senſa- 
tion, find it highly acceptable and de- 
lightful; yet it will hardly reputed ſuch 
amongſt the more refin'd fort, eyen of 
thoſe who make Pleaſure their chief Study, 


and higheſt Good, 


c i 


Now if there be in every Senfation 
of mere Pleaſure, a certain Pitch or De- n 
gree of Ardour, which by being further 0 
advanc d, comes the nearer to mere Rage 8 


and Fury; if there be indeed a neceſſity 
of ſtopping ſomemhere, and determining 
on 
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on ſome Boundary for the Paſſion; where Part 2. 
can we fix our Standard, or how regulate TV 
vur-ſelves but with regard to Nature, be- 9. 2. 
yond which there is no Meaſure or Rule 
of things? Now Nature may be known | 
from rn, 4 we ſee of the natural State of | 
Creatures, and of Man himſelf, when un- | 
prejudic'd by vitious Education. 


Warre happily any-one is bred to a 
natural Life, inur d to honeſt Induſtry 
and Sobriety, and un- accuſtom'd to any 
thing immoderate or intemperate; he is 
found to have his Appetites and Inclina- 
tions of this ſort at command. Nor are 
they on this account leſs able to afford him 
the Pleaſure or Enjoyment of each kind. | 
On the contrary ; as they are more ſound, | 
healthy, and un-injurd by Exceſs and | 
Abuſe, they muſt afford him proportio- 
nate Satisfaction. So that were 4 theſe 
Senſations to be experimentally compar'd ; 
that of 4 virtuous Courſe which belo d 
to one who liv'd a natural and rnd | 
Life, and that of a vitious Courſe which 
belong'd to one who was relax d and diſ- 
ſolute; there is no queſtion but Judg- 
ment wow'd be given in fayour of the for- 
mer, without regard to Conſequences, and 
only with het to the very Pleaſure of | 
Senſe it-ſelf, | 

nd 


Yol, 2. — | L | As | 
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As to the Conſequences of this Vice, 


SURE : with reſpect to the Health and Vigour of 
Amour. the Body; there is no need to mention any 
thing. The Injury it does the Mina, tho 
leſs notic'd, is yet greater. The Hinde. 
rance of all Improvement, the wretched 
Waſte of Time, the Effeminacy, Sloth, M 
Supineneſs, the Diſorder and Looſeneſs of 


a thouſand Paſſions, thro ſuch a relaxa. 
tion and enervating of the Mind; are al! 
of them Effects ſufficiently apparent, ö 


when reflected on. 


War the Diſadvantages are of this 
Intemperance, in reſpect of Intereſt, So- 
ciety, and the World; and what the Ad- 
vantages are of a contrary Sobriety, and 
Self. Command, wou'd be to little 2 

poſe to mention. Tis well known there 
can be no Slavery greater than what is 
conſequent to the Dominion and Rule of 
ſuch a Paſſion, Of all other, it is the 
leaſt manageable by Favour or Concel- 
ſion, and aſſumes the moſt from Privi- 
lege and Indulgence. What it coſts us in 
the Modeſty and Ingenuity of our Natures, 
and in the Faith and Honeſty of our Cha- 
racters, is as eaſily apprehended by any- 
one who will reflect. And it will from 
hence appear, « Thar there is no Paſſion, 


« which in its Extravagance and Excels 
« more 


* 
7 7 
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« more neceſſarily occaſions Diſorder and Part 2. 
« Unhappineſs.” ag 


NOW AS to that Paſſion which is ef. Ix TE. 
reem'd peculiarly intereſting ; as having 
for its Aim the Poſſeſſion of Wealth, an 
what we call a Settlement or Fortune in 
the World: If the Regard towards this 
kind be moderate, and in a reaſonable de- 
gree; if it occaſion no paſſionate Purſuit, 
nor raiſes any ardent Deſire or Appetite, 
there is nothing in this Caſe which is not 
compatible with Virtue, and even ſutable 
and beneficial to Society. The publick as 
well as private Syſtem is advanc'd by the 
Induſtry, which this Affection excites, 

But if ir grows at — into a real Paſſion ; ; 
the Injury and Miſchief it does the Pub- 

lick, is not greater than that which ir 
creates to the — himſelf. Such a one 
is in reality a Self. Oppreſſor, and lies 


heavier on himſelf than he can ever do on 
Mankind. 


How far a CovETING or AVARI 
Tious TEMPHER is miſerable, needs 
not, ſurely, be explain'd. Who knows 
not how ſmall a Portion of worldly Mat- 
ters is ſufficient for a Man's fngle Uſe 
and Conyenience; and how much his 
Occaſions and Wants might be con- 
tracted and reduc'd, if a juſt Frugality 
2 Were 


9 —— — — 


4 
l 
. 
1 
* 
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i; 
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Book 2. were ſtudy'd, and Temperance and a na- 
WY V tural Life came once to be purſu'd with 


erat. half that Application, Induſtry and Art, 


which is beſtow'd on Sumptuouſneſs and 
Luxury? Now if Temperance be in rea- 
lity ſo advantageous, and the Practice as 
well as the Conſequences of it ſo pleaſing 
and happy, as has been before expreſs'd; 
there is little need, on the other ſide, to 
mention any thing of the Miſerys attend- 
ing thoſe covetous and eager Deſires aſter 
things which have no Bounds or Rule; as 
being out of Nature, beyond which there 
can be no Limits to Deſire. For where 
ſhall we once ſtop, when we are beyond 
this Boundary? How ſhall we fix or af 
certain a thing wholly annatural and un- 
reaſonable ? Or what Method, what Re- 
ation ſhall we ſer ro mere Imagination, 
or the Exorbitancy of _— in addi 
Expence to Expence, or Poſſeſſion to Pol- 


ſeſſion ? 


HENCE that known Reſtleſneſs of co- 
detous and eager Minds, in whatever State 
or Degree of Fortune they are plac'd ; 
there being no thorow or real Satisfaction, 
but a kind of Inſatiableneſs belon ing to 
this Condition. For 'tis impoſſible there 
thowd be any real Enjoyment, except in 
conſequence of natural and jut Appetite. 
Nor do we readily call that an Exjq- 


ment of Wealth or of Honour, when thro 
Coye- 
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uſneſs or Ambition, the Deſire is Part 2. 
fill "Hos and can never reſt ſatiſ . 
fy'd with its Gains. Bur inſt this 2+ | 
Vice of CovETOUSNEss, there is e- 
nough faid continually in the World ; and 
in our common way of ſpeaking, 46 4 co- 
« vetous, and 4 miſerable Temper, has, in 
&« reality, one and the fame Signification,” 


NOR IS there leſs ſaid, abroad, as to Emula- 
the Ills of that other aſpiring Temper, n. 
which exceeds an honeſt Emulation, or 
Love of Praiſe, and paſſes the Bounds e- 
ven of Vanity and Conceit. Such is that 
Paſſion which breaks into an enormous 
PRIDE and AMBITION. Now if we 
conſider once the Eaſe, Happineſs, and 
Security which attend a mode#t 2 
and quiet Mind, ſuch as is of eaſy Self- 
Command, fitted to every Station in So- 
ciety, and able to ſute it- ſelf with any rea- 
ſonable Circumſtances whatever; 'twill, on 
the firſt View, preſent us with the moſt 
agreeable and winning Character. Nor 
will it be found neceſſary after this to 
call to mind the Excellence and Good of 
Moderation, or the Miſchief and Self-In- 
jury of immoderate Deſires, and conceited. 
fond Imaginations of perſonal Advantage 
in ſuch things as Titles, Honours, Prece- 
dencys, Fame, Glory, or valgar Aſtoniſh- 
ment, Admiration and Applauſe. 


L 3 Tris 
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ey THr1s too is obvious, that as the De. 
zin. fires of this kind are rais'd, and become 
impetuous, and out of our command); fo 
the Averſions and Fears of the contrary 
grow proportionably ſtrong and vio- 
ent, and the Temper accordingly ſuſpi- 
cious, jealous, captious, ſubject to Appre- 
henſions from all Events, and uncapable 
of bearing the leaſt Repulſe or ordinary 
Diſappointment. And hence it may be 
concluded, “ That all Reſt and Security 
« as to what is future, and all Peace, Con- 
<«< tentedneſs and Eaſe as to what is preſent, 
« is forfeited by the aſpiring Paſſiors of 
this emulous kind; and by having the 
« Appetites towards Glory and outward 


© command.” 


2ndolence, THERE is a certain Temper plac'd 
often in oppoſition ro thoſe * and aſpi- 
ring Aims of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing. Not that it really excludes either 
the Paſſion of Covetouſneſs or Ambition; 
but becauſe it hinders their Effects, and 
keeps them from breaking into open Ac- 
tion. Tis this Paſſion, x. N. by ſoothing 
the Mind, and ſoftning it into an Ex- 
CESSIVE LOVE of REST and IN Do- 
LE N CE, renders high Attempts impracti- 
Wl cable, and repreſents as inſuperabſe the 
1 Difficultys 


—— — 
= —— 2— 
_— — — 


& Appearance thus tranſporting and beyond 
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ifficultys of a painful and laborious Courſe Part 2. 
— Wealth and Honours. Now tho —_— 


an Inclination to Eaſe, and a Love of mo- 
derate Receſs and Reſt from Action, be as 
natural and uſeful to us as the Inclination 
we have towards Sleep; yet an exceſſive 
Love of Reſt, and a contracted Averſion 
to Action and Imployment, muſt be a 
Diſeaſe in the Mind equal to that of a Le- 


thargy in the Body. 


How neceſſary Action and Exerciſe 
are to the Body, may be judg'd by the 
difference we find between thoſe Conſti- 
tutions which are accuſtom'd, and thoſe 
which are wholly Strangers to it; and 
by the different Health and Complexion 
which Labour and due Exerciſe create, in 


compariſon with that Habit of Body we 


ſee conſequent to an indulg d State of 
Indolence and Reſt. Nor is the lazy Ha- 
bit ruinous to the Body anly. The lan- 
guiſhing Diſeaſe corrupts all the Enjoy- 
ments of a vigorous and healthy Senſe, 
and carrys its Infection into the Mind ; 
where it ſpreads a worſe Contagion. For 
however the Hooy may for a while hold 
out, *tis impoſſible that the Mind, in 


which the Diſtemper is ſeated, can eſcape 
without an immediate Affliction and Diſ- 
order, The Habit begets a Tediouſneſs 
and Anxiety, which influences the whole 
Temper, and converts the unnatural Reſt 

L 4 into 
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Book a. into an unhappy ſort of Activity, ill 
> Humour, and Spleen: of which there 
e has been enough ſaid above, where we 
conſider d the want of a due Ballance in the 
Affections. 


T Is certain that as in the Body, when 
no Labour or natural Exerciſe is us'd, 
the Spirits which want their due Im- 
2 turn againſt the Conſtitution, 
and find work for themſelves in a deſtruc- 
tive way; ſo in 4 Soul, or Mind, unex- 
ercisd, and which languiſhes for want 
of proper Action and Employment, the 
Thoughts and Affections being obſtructed 
in their due Courſe, and depriv'd of their 
natural Energy, raiſe Diſquiet, and fo- 
ment a rancorous Eagerneſs and torment- 
ing Irritation. The Temper from hence 
becomes more impotent in Paſſion, more 
incapable of real Moderation, and like 

„ Fuel, readily takes fire by the 
ea 


Spark. 


As to Intere#, how far it is here con- 
cern'd ; how wretched that State is, in 
which by this Habit a Man is plac'd, to- 
wards all the Circumſtances and Affairs 
of Life, when at any time he is calPd to 
Action; how ſubjected he muſt be to all 
Inconveniences, wanting to himſelf, and 
depriv'd of the Aſſiſtance of others; whilſt 
being unfit for all Offices and Dutys df 


Society, 
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needs the help of it, as being leaſt able to 
aſſiſt or ſupport himſelf; this is ob- 
vious. And thus *tis evident, That to 
« have this over-byaſling Inclination to- 
« wards Reſt; this r e. ſoft, or effe- 
« minate Temper, averſe to Labour and 
« Imployment, is to have an unayoidable 
« Miſchief, and attendant Plague.” 
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goci ery, he yet of any other Perſon moſt Part. 2. 
the 


WWW 


9. 2. 


THUS have we conſiderd the Self. gg 


Paſſions; and what the Conſequence is o 
their riſing beyond a moderate degree. 
Theſe Affections, as Self-intereſting as 
they are, can often, we ſee, become con- 
trary to our real Intereſt. They betray us 
into moſt Misfortunes, and into the grea- 
reſt of Unhappineſſes, that of a proſſigate 
and abject Character. As they grow im- 
perious and high, they are the occaſion 
that a Creature in proportion becomes 
mean and low. They are original to 


ſions in 
genera. 


that which we call Selfiſbzeſs, and give 


riſe to that ſordid Diſpoſition of which 
we have already ſpoken. Ir appears there 
can be nothing 10 miſerable in it-ſelf, or 
ſo wretched in its Conſequence, as to be 
thus impotent in Temper, thus maſter'd 
by Paſſion, and, by means of it, brought 
under the moſt ſervile Subjection to the 
World. | 


E 
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= *T is evident withal, that as this Sel. 
= i» fiſbneſs increaſes in us, ſo muſt a certain 
general: Subtlety, and Feignedneſs of Carriage, which 
naturally accompanys it. And thus the 
Candour and Ingenuity of our Natures, 
the Eaſe and Freedom of our Minds muſt 
be forfeited ; all Traſt and Confidence in a 
manner loſt; and Suſpicions, Jealouſys, and 
Enis multiply'd. A ſeparate End and In- 
tere## muſt be every day more ſtrongly 
form'd in us; Generous Views and Motives 
laid aſide: And the more we are thus ſen- 
ſibly disjoin'd every day from Society 
_ our Fellows; the worſe Opinion 
we ſhall have of thoſe uniting Paſſions 

which bind us in ſtrict Alliance and 
Amity with others, Upon theſe Terms 
we muſt of courſe endeavour to ſilence 
and ſuppreſs our natural and good Af. 
fections: ſince they are ſuch as wou'd 
carry us to the Good of Society, againſt 
what we fondly conceive to be our 
rivate Good and Intereſt ; as has been 


wn. 


Now if theſe SELFISsH Pass los, 
beſides what other Ill they are the occaſion 
of, are withal the certain means of lofi 
us our natural Affections; then (by what 
has been prov'd before) 'tis evident, 
« That they muſt be the certain means of 


“ loſing us the chief Enjoyment of Life, 
| „ and 
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4 and raiſing in us thoſe horrid and an- Part 2. 
« natural Paſſions, and that Savageneſs of 
« Temper, which makes Tyz GREA- 3 
« TEST OFT MisERYs, and the moſt 

« wretched State of Life: as remains 


for us to explain. 
82 


H E Paſſions therefore, which, in the TIR D 
laſt place, we are to examine, are , 
thoſe which lead neither to 4 public nor 4 Unnatural 
private Good; and are neither of any ad- 4fe#on:. 
vantage to the Species in general, or the 
Creature in particular. Theſe, in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſocial and natural, we call the 


UNNATURAL AFFECTIONS 


Or this kind is that UNNATURAL Ibuma- 
and INHu MAN DEL1GHT i beholding *. 
Torments, and in viewing Diſtreſs, Cala- 
_ Blood, Maſſacre and Deſtruction, 

with a peculiar Joy and Pleaſure. This 
has been the reigning Paſſion of many 
Tyrants, and barbarous Nations; and be- 
longs, in ſome degree, to ſuch Tempers 
as have thrown oft that Courteouſneſs of 
Behaviour which retains in us a juſt Re- 
verence of Mankind, and prevents the 
Growth of Harſhneſs and Brutality. This 
Paſſion enters not where Civility or afta- 
ble Manners have the leaſt place. Such is 
the Nature of what we call good — 

that 


N 
! 
i 
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Book 2. that in the midſt of many other Corrup. 
„tions, it admits not of INtmAnity, 
or ſavage Pleaſure, To ſee the Sufferance 
of an Enemy with cruel Delight, may 
proceed from the height of Anger, Re. 
venge, Fear, and other extended Self. 
Paſſions: But to delight in the Torture 
and Pain of other Creatures indifferently, 
Natives or Foreigners, of our own or of 
another Species, Kindred or no Kindred, 
known or unknown ; to feed, as it were, 
on Death, and be entertain'd with dying 
Agonys ; this has nothing in it accounta- 
ble in the way of Self-Intereſt or private 
| Good above-mention'd, but is wholly and 
| abſolutely unnatural, as it is horrid and 
miſerable. | 
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1 perulancy, THERE is another Affection nearly re- 
LINN lated to this, which is 4 gay and frolick- 
61 ſame Delight in what is injurious to others; 
a fort of WAN TON MischiEvous⸗- 
N Es s, and Pleaſure in what is deſtructive; 
a Paſſion which inſtead of being re- 
ſtrain'd, is uſually encourag d in Chil- 
dren: ſo that 'tis indeed no wonder if 
the Effects of it are very unfortunately 
felt in the World. For *twill be hard, per- 
haps, for any-one to give a reaſon why 
that Temper which was us'd to delight in 
Diſorder and Ravage, when in a Nurſe- 
ry ; ſhowd not afterwards find Delight in 


other Diſturbances, and be the — 
0 
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of equal Miſchief in Familys, amongſt Part 2, 
Friends, and in the Publick it-ſel Bur WV 
of this Paſſion these is not any foundation 93. 
in Nature; as has been explain d. 


Malick, MAL1GNITY, or IL I- Mabgrity. 
WIr I, ſuch as is grounded on no Self- 
Conſideration, and where there is no Sub- 
ject of Anger or Jealouſy, nor any thing 
to provoke or cauſe ſuch a Deſire of doing 
ill to another; this alſo is of that kind of 
Paſſion. he | 


ENV too, when it is ſuch as ariſes Eur). 
from the Proſperity or Happineſs of ano- 
ther Creature no ways interfering with 
ours, is of the ſame kind of Paſſion. 


THERE is alſo among theſe, a ſort of Moro 
HaTRED Or MANKIND AND So- 
CIET . a Paſſion 1 1 en 

rfectly reigning in ſome and has AAN. 

ad a — Ns given to it. A large 
ſhare of this belongs to thoſe who have 
long indulg'd themſelves in a habitual 
Moroſeneſs, or who by force of ill Nature, 
and ill Breeding, have contracted fuch a 

Reverſe of Aﬀablliry, and Civil Manners, 
that to ſee or meet a Stranger is offenſive. 
The very Aſpect of Mankind is a Diſtur- 
bance to em, and they are ſure always to 
hate at firſt ſight. The Diſtemper of this 
kind is ſometimes found to be in a man- 

ner 


* 
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| Book 2. ner National; but peculiar to the more fa. 

75 vage Nations, and a plain Charaeriftick of 

liry, Bar- Unciviliz d Manners, and Barbarity. This 

1 barity. is the immediate Oppoſite to that noble 

1 Affection, which, in antient Language, was 

term d * Hoſpitality, viz. extenſive Love 
of Mankind, and Relief of Strangers. 


Swperſti- WE may add likewiſe to the number of 

"rote the unnatural Paſſions, all thoſe which are 
rais d from SUPERSTITION (as be- 
fore-mention'd) and from the Cuſtoms of 
barbarous Countrys: All which are too 
horrid and odious in themſelves, to need 
any proof of their being miſerable. 


1 1 18 1 THERE might be other Paſſions nam d, 

Lil uch as annatural Luſts in foreign Kinds or 
| | Species, with other Perverſions of the 
. amorous Deſire within our own. But as to 
| | theſe Depravitys of Appetite, we need add 


nothing here; after what has been already 
ſaid, on the Subject of the more natural 
Paſſion. 


S uc as theſe are the only Affections 
or Paſſions we can ſtrictly call annatural, 
ill, and of no tendency ſo much as to any 
ſeparate or _ Good. Others indeed 
there are which have this tendency, but 
are ſo exorbitant and out of meaſure, ſo 


„ 


* VOL, III. pag. 152, 154. in the Notes. 


Will beyond 
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beyond the common Bent of any ordinary Part 2. 
Self-Paſſion, and fo utterly contrary and WV 
abhorrent to all ſocial and zatural Afection, 9 3: 
that they are generally calPd, and may be 

juſtly eſteem unnatural and monſtrous. 


Ano theſe may be reckon'd ſuch Tyranny. 
an ENoxMous PRIDE or AMBITION, 
ſuch an ArRROGANCE and Tyra x- 
NY, as wow'd willingly leave nothing 
eminent, nothing free, nothing proſperous 
in the World: ſuch an Ax GER as wow'd 
facrifice every thing to it-ſelf: ſuch a 
REVENGE AS is never to be extin- 
ouiſh'd, nor ever fatisfy'd without the 
greateſt Crueltys: ſuch an INveTE Rr a- 
cy and RANCOuR as ſeeks, as it were, 
occaſion to exert it-ſelf; and lays hold 
of the leaſt Subject, ſo as often to make 
the weight of its Maleyolence fall eyen 
upon ſuch as are mere Objects of Pity and 
Compaſſion. 


TREACHERY and INGRATIT UDE Treachery, 
are in ſtrictneſs mere negative Vices ; and, 
in themſelves, no real Paſſions; having 
neither Averſion or Inclination belongin 
to them; but are deriv'd from the De- 
fect, Unſoundneſs, or Corruption of the 
Affections in general. But when theſe 
Vices become remarkable in a Charac- 
ter, and ariſe in a manner from Inclina- 
tion and Choice; when they are ſo for- 
ward 
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Book 2. ward and active, as to appear of their 
WNVown accord, without any preſſing occa- 


Unnatural 
Pleaſure in 


general. 


ſion; tis apparent they borrow ſomethi 
of the mere unnatural Paſſions, and are 
deriv'd from Malice, Envy, and Inveteracy ; 
as explain'd above. | 


IT MAY be objected here, that theſe 
Paſſions, unnatural as they are, carry {till 
a. ſort of Pleaſure with them; and that 
however barbarous a Pleaſure it be, yet 


ſtill it is a Pleaſure and Satisfaction which 


is found in Pride, or Tyranny, Revenge, 
Malice, or Cruelty exerted. Now it it 
be poſſible in Nature, that any-one can 
feel a barbarous or malicious Joy, other- 
wiſe than in conſequence of mere Anguiſh 
and Torment, then may we perhaps al- 
low this kind of Satisfaction to be calld 
Pleaſure or Delight. But the Caſe is evi- 
dently contrary. To love, and to be 
kind; to have ſocial or natural Affection 
Complacency and Good-Will, is to fee! 
immediate Satisfaction and genuine Con- 
tent. Tis in it-ſelf original Foy, depend- 
ing on no preceding Pain or Uneaſineſs; 
and producing nothing beſide Satisfaction 
merely. On the other ſide, Animoſity, 
Hatred and Bitterneſs is original Miſery 
and Torment, producing no other Pleaſure 
or Satisfaction, than as the unnatural De- 
ſire is for the inſtant fatisfy'd by ſome- 

thing 


—_ ww 
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thing which a it. How ſtrong ſo- 
ever this Pleaſure, therefore, may appear z 
it only the more implies the Miſery of that 
State which produces it. For as the cruel. 
leſt bodily Pains do by Intervals of Aſ- 
ſuagement, produce (as has been ſhewn) 
the higheſt bodily Pleaſure ; ſo the fier- 
ceſt and moſt raging Torments of the 
Mind, do, by certain Moments of Relief, 
afford the greateſt of mental Enjoyments, 
to thoſe who know little of the truer kind. 
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TE Men of gentleſt Diſpoſitions, and Unnatural 
beſt of Tempers, have at ſome time or 


other been ſufficiently acquainted with 
thoſe Diſturbances, which, at ill hours, 
even {mall occaſions are apt to raiſe. From 
theſe ſlender Experiences of Harſhneſs and 
Ill-Humour, they fully know and will con- 
fels the ill Moments which are paſs'd, 
when the Temper is ever ſo little galPd or 
fretred How muſt it fare, therefore, 
with thoſe who hardly know any better 
hours in Life; and who, for the greateſt 
part of it, are agitated by a thorow active 
Spleen, a cloſe and ſettled Malignity, and 
Rancour? How lively muſt be the Senſe 
of every thwarting and controuling Acci- 
dent? How great muſt be the Shocks 
of Diſappointment, the Stings of Affront, 
and the Agonys of a working Antipathy, 
againſt the multiply'd Objects of Offence ? 
Nor can it be wonder'd at, if to Perſons 

Vol. 2. M thus 
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WY WW 


Unnatural 


States 


Delight to appeaſe and allay for the while 
thoſe furious and rough Motions, by an 
Indulgence of their Paſſion in Miſchief 
and Revenge. 


Now as to the Conſequences of this 
unnatural State, in reſpect of Intereſt, and 
the common Circumſtances of Life ; up- 
on what Terms a Perſon who has in this 
manner loſt all which we call Natare, can 
be ſuppos'd to ſtand, in reſpect of the So- 
ciety of Mankind; how 8 feels himſelf 
in it; what Senſe he has of his own Dil- 
poſition towards others, and of the mu- 
tual Diſpoſition of others towards himſelf: 
this is eaſily conceiy'd. 


WHrarT Injoyment or Reſt is there for 
one who is not conſcious of the merited 
Affection or Love, but, on the contrary, 
of the Il|-Will and Hatred of every human 
Soul? What ground muſt this afford for 
Horrour and Deſpair ? What foundation 
of Fear, and continual Apprehenſion from 
Mankind, and from ſuperiour Powers? 
How thorow and deep muſt be that Me- 
lancholy, which being once moy'd, has no- 
thing foft or 5s from the ſide of 
Friendſhip, to Ss or diyert it? Where- 
ever ſuch a Creature turns himſelf; which- 
ever way he caſts his Eye; every thing 
around muſt appear ghaſtly and horrid; 

every 


k 
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every thing hoſtile, and, as it were, bent Part 2. 
ainſt a private and ſingle Being, who is SWW 


us divided from every thing, and at de- 
fiance and war with the reſt of Nature. 


*T 1s thus, at laſt, that a MIND be⸗ 
comes 4 Wilderneſs; where all is laid waſte, 


cuvery thing fair and goodly remoy'd, and 


nothing extant beſide what is ſavage and 
deform'd. Now if Baniſhment from one's 
Country, Removal to a foreign Place, or 
any thing which looks like Solitude or De- 
ſertion, be ſo heavy to endure ; what muſt 
it be to feel this inmard Baniſhment, this 
real Eftrangement from human Commerce; 
and to be after this manner in a Deſart, 
and in the horrideſt of Solitudes, even 
when in the midſt of Society? What 


- muſt it be to live in this Diſagreement with 


every thing, this Irreconcilableneſs and Op- 
poſitron to the Order and Government of 
the Univerſe ? 


HENCE it appears, That the greateſt 
of Miſerys accompanys that State which 
is conſequent to the Loſs of natural Affec- 
tion; and That To HAVE THOSE HOR= 
RID, MONSTROUS, AND UNNATURAL 
AFFECTIONS, Is TO BE MISERABLE 
IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE. 
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HUS have we endeayour'd to 


CONCLUSION. 
| rove what was propos d in the 
inning. And ſince in the com- 


mon and known Senſe of Vice and 1lineſs, 
no-one can be vitious or ill, except either, 


1. By the Deficiency or Weakneſs of 
natural Affections; "I 


Ox, 2. by the Violence of the ſelfiſh F 
Ox, 3. by ſuch as are plainly annatural: 


Ir muſt follow, that if each of theſe 
are pernicious and deſtructive to the Crea- 
ture, inſomuch that his compleateſt State 
of Miſery is made from hence; To 3 
WICKED OR VITIOUsS, IS TO BE r 
SERABLE AND UNHAPPY» 


And ſince every vitious Action muſt 
in proportion, more or leſs, help towards 
this Miſchief, and Self-1/; it muſt follow, 
That EVERY viTioOuS ACTION MUST 
BE SELF-INJURIOUS AND ILL. 


Ox the other ſide ; the Happineſs and 
Good of Vir Tut has been proy'd from 


the contrary Effect of other Affections, 


ſuch 


1 
| 
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ſuch as are according to Nature, and the Part 2. 
Oeconomy of the Species or Kind. We WNW 
have caſt up all thoſe Particulars, from 


whence (as by way of Addition and Sub- 
ſtraction) the main Sum or general Account 
of Happineſs, is either augmented or dimi- 
niſh'd. And if there be no Article excep- 
tionable in this Scheme of Moral Arithme- 
tick; the Subject treated may be ſaid to 
have an evidence as great as that which is 
found in Numbers, or Mathematicks. For 
let us carry Scepticiſm ever ſo far; let us 
doubt, if we can, of every thing about us; 
we cannot doubt of what paſſes within our- 
ſelves. Our Paſſions and Affections are 
known to us. They are certain, whatever 
the Objects may be, on which they are em- 
ploy'd. Nor is it of any concern to our 
Argument, how theſe exteriour Objects 
ſtand ; whether they are Realitys, or mere 
Illuſions ; whether we wake or dream. For 
ill Dreams will be equally diſturbing : And 
a good Dream (if Life be nothing elle) 
will be eaſily and happily paſs'd. In this 
Dream of Life, theretore, our Demonſtra- 
tions have the ſame force; our Ballance and 
Oeconomy hold good, and our Obligation to 
VikTUE is in every reſpect the lame. 


Upo the whole: There is not, I pre- 
fume, the leaſt degree of Certainty want- 
ing, in what has been ſaid concerning the 
Preferableneſs of the mental Pleaſures to the 

M 3 ſenſual ; 
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Book 2. ſenſual; and even of the ſenſual, accompanyd 
SY, Y with good Affection, and under a temperate and 


right uſe, to thoſe which are no ways re- 
ſtrain d, nor ſupported by any thing ſocial or 


affettionate. 


No x is there leſs Evidence in what has 
been faid, of the united Structure and Fa- 
brick of the Mind, and of thoſe Paſſions 
which conſtitute the Temper, or Soul ; and 
on which its Happineſs or Miſery ſo imme- 
diately depend. It has been ſhewn, Thar 
in this Conſtitution, the impairing of any 
one Part muſt inſtantly tend to the diſor- 
der and ruin of other Parts, and of the 
Whole it-ſelf; thro the neceſſary Connexion 
and Ballance of the Aﬀections : That thoſe 
very Paſſions thro which Men are vitious, 
are of themſelves a Torment and Diſeaſe; 
and that whatſoever is done which is know- 
ingly i, muſt be of il Conſciouſneſs; and 
in proportion, as the Act is ill, muſt im- 
pair and corrupt ſocial Enjoyment, and de- 
ſtroy both the Capacity of kind Affection, and 
the Conſciouſneſs of meriting any ſuch. So 
that neither can we participate thus in Joy 
or Happineſs with others, or receive Satil- 
taction from the mutual Kjnaneſs or imagin'd 
Love 4 others: on which, however, the 
greateſt of all our Pleaſures are founded. 


Ir this be the Caſe of moral Delinquen- 
cy; and if the State which is conſequent 
£ to 
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to this Defection from Nature, be of all Part 2. 
other the Chr horrid, oppreſſive, and mi-] 


ſerable; *rwill appear, © That to yield or 
& conſent to any thing ill or immoral, is 4 
& Breach of Intereſt, and leads to the grea- 
« eff Ils: and, © That, on the other 
« fide, Every thing which is an Improvement 
4 of Virtue, or an Eſtabliſhment of right 
« Affection and Integrity, is an Advancement 
&« of Intereſt, and leads to the greateſt and 
4 mot ſolid Happineſs and Enjoyment.” 


Tuus the Wiſdom of what rules, and 
is FIRST and CHIEF i Mature, has 
made it to be according to the private In- 
tereſt and Good of every-one, to work to- 
wards the general Good; which if a Crea- 
ture ceaſes to promote, he is actually fo 
far wanting to himſelf, and ceaſes to pro- 
mote his own Happineſs and Welfare, He 
is, on this account, directly his own Ene- 
my : Nor can he any otherwiſe be good 
or uſeful ro himſelf, than as he continues 
good to Society, and to that Whole of 
which he is himſelf 4 Part. So that VI R- 
rut, which of all Excellencys and Beau- 
tys is the chief, and moſt amiable; that 
which is the Prop and Ornament of human 
Affairs; which upholds Communitys, main- 
tains Union, Friendſhip, and Correſpon- 
dence amongſt Men; that by which Coun- 
trys, as well as private Familys, flouriſh 
and are happy; and for want of which, 


M 4 every- 
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"Y Y worthy, muſt periſh, and go to ruin; that 


— 


ſion. 


ſingle Quality, thus beneficial to all So- 
ciety, and to Mankind in general, is found 
equally a Happineſs and Good to each 
Creature in particular; and is that by 
which alone Man can be happy, and with- 
out which he muſt be miſerable. 


Ax p, thus, VIX Tu is the Good, and 


Vice the Il of every- one. 
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THE 


MORALIS TS, Sc. 


PART I. 


1 
. 


PHILOCLES to PALEMON. 


HAT Mortal, if he had ne- 
ver chanc'd to hear your 
Character, PA LEMON, cou'd 
imagine that a Genius fit- 
ted for the greateſt Affairs, and form'd 
amidſt Courts and Camps, ſhowd have 
lo violent a Turn towards — 

an 


— 
—— = 
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Part 1. and the Schools? Who is thete cod pot. 
ly believe that one of your Nati 12 


De MORAEISTS, 


Credit in the faſhionable ai 
ſo thorowly — in the Lanel one, 


and 22 intereſted in the Affairs of a 
People ſe 


iſagreeable to the Gente of 
| 415 — of the 1 : 


"IT Bxr reve truly, You are the only 


- well-bred Man who wou'd have taken 


the Fancy to talk Philoſophy in ſuch a 
Circle of good Company as we had round 
us yeſterday, when we were in your Coach 
together, in the Park, How you cod 
reconcile the Objects there, to ſuch Sub. 
jects as theſe, was unaccountable. I coud 
only conclude, that either you had an 
extravagant Paſſion for Philoſophy, to 
quit ſo many Charms for it ; or that ſome 
of thoſe tender Charms had an extrava- 
gant Effect, which ſent you to Philoſophy 
for Relief. | 


IN either caſe I pity'd you; thinking it 
a milder Fate, to be, as I truly was, for my 
own part, 4 more indifferent Lover, "Twas 
better, I told you, to admire Beauty and 
Wiſdom a little more moderately. Twas 
better, I maintain'd, to ingage ſo cautioul- 
ly as to be ſure of coming off with a 
whole Heart, and a Fancy as ſtrong as 
ever towards all the pretry Entertainments 


and Diverſions of the World. For theſe, 


methought, 


— Ü b vpxü . , , e ˙ Lo. At 
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methought, were things one wou d not Sect. 1. 
willingly part with, for a fine Romantick VV 
Paſſion of one of thoſe Gentlemen whom 

they call d Virtuoſos. 


T Xx Name I took to belong in com- 
; mon to your Lover and Philoſopher. No 
| matter het the Object was; whether Poe- 
iry; Muſick, Philoſophy, or the Fair. All 
who were enamour'd any-way, were in 
the ſame Condition. You might perceive 
it (I told you) by their Looks, their Admi- 
ration, their profound Thoughtfulnels, their 
| waking ever and anon as out of a Dream, 
| their talking ſtill of one thing, and ſcarce 
minding what they ſaid on any other Sub- 
ject. Sad Indications |! 


Bur all this Warning ſerv'd not to de- 
ter you. For you, PALEMON, are one 
of the Adventurous, whom Danger rather 
animates than diſcourages. And now no- 
thing leſs will ſatisfy you than to have our 
Philoſophical Adventures recorded. All 
muſt be laid before you, and ſum'd in one 
compleat Account; to remain, it ſeems, as 
a Monument of that unſeaſonable Conver- 
ſation, ſo oppoſite to the reigning Genius 
of Gallantry and Pleaſure. 


I MUST own, indeed, *tis become 


faſhionable in our Nation to talk Politicks 
in 


— — — . — - 
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Part 1. in every Company, and mix the Diſcourſes 


The MORALISTS, 


of State-Afﬀairs with thoſe of Pleaſure and 


Entertainment. However, tis certain we 


HE O approve of no ſuch Freedom in PHILo- 
SOPHL. copay. Nor do we look upon Politicks 


any advantage, be brought 


Mor al is 


duc'd; if Morals be allow'd belonging to 


to be of her Province, or in the leaſt rela. 


ted to her. So much have we Moderns de- 


aded her, and ſtripp'd her of her chief 
Rights. 


You muſt allow me, PALEMON, thus 
to bemoan —— ; ſince you have forc'd 
me to ingage with her at a time when her 
Credit runs ſo low. She is no longer ac- 
tive in the World; nor can hardly, with 

upon the pub- 
lick Stage. We have immur d her (poor 
Lady!) in Colleges and Cells ; and have 
ſer her ſervilely to ſuch Works as thoſe in 
the Mines. Empiricks, and Pedantick So- 
phiſts are het chief Pupils, The School- 
Syllogiſm, and the Elixir, are the choiceſt 
of her Products. So far is ſhe from pro- 
ducing Stateſmen, as of old, that hardly 
any Man of Note in the Publick cares to 
own the leaſt Obligation to her. If ſome 
few maintain their Acquaintance, and come 
now and then to her Receſſes, tis as the 
Diſciple of Quality came to his Lord and 
Maſter ; “ ſecretly, and by night.” 


Bur as low as PyHitLosophy is re— 


her, 


A RuaysODY. 


her, Politicks muſt undeniably be hers. For gect. 1. 
to underſtand the Manners and Conſtitu- 'YVv 
tions of Men in common, tis neceſſary to 
ſtudy Man in particular, and know the 
Creature, as he is in himſelf, before we con- 
ſider him in 2 as he is intereſted 


in the State, or join 
munity. Nothing is more familiar than to 
reaſon concerning Man in his confederate 
State and national Relation; as he ſtands 
ingag d to this or that Society, by Birth 
or Naturalization: Vet, to conſider him as 
a Citizen or Commoner of the World, to 
trace his Pedegree a ſtep higher, and view 
his End and Conſtitution in Nature it-felf, 
muſt paſs, it ſeems, for ſome intricate or 
over-refin'd Speculation. 


IT may be properly alledg'd perhaps, as 


a Reaſon for this general Shynels in Moral 


Inquirys ; that the People td whom it has 
principally belong d to handle theſe Sub- 


jects, have done it in ſuch a manner as to 


put the better Sort out of countenance 
with the Undertaking. The appropriating 
this Concern to mere Scholaſticks, has 
brought their Faſhion and Air into the ve- 
ry Subject. There are formal Ser-Places, 
where, we reckon, there is enough ſaid 
and taught on the Head of theſe graver 
Subjects. We can give no quarter to any 
thing like it in — Company. The leaſt 


to any City or Com- 
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and puts us out of humour. If Learning 
comes a- croſs us, we count it Pedantry; if 
Morality, tis Preaching. 


Ont muſt own this, however, as a real 
Diſadvantage of our modern Converſa- 
tions; that by ſuch a ſcrupulous Nicety 
they loſe thoſe Maſculine Helps of Learn- 
ing and found Reaſon. Even the Fair 
Sex, in whole Fayour we pretend to make 
this Condeſcenſion, may with reaſon de- 
ſpiſe us for it, and laugh at us for aimi 
at their peculiar Soſtneſs. Tis no Com- 
pliment to them, to affect their Manners, 
and be effeminate. Our, Senſe, L ge, 
and Stile, as well as our Voice, and Per- 
fon, ſhowd have ſomething of that Male. 


Feature, and natural Roughneſs, by which 


Stile. 


our Sex is diſtinguiſh'd, And whatever 
Politeneſs we may pretend to, 'tis more a 
Disfigurement* 5 any real Refinement 
of Diſcourſe, to render it thus delicate. 


No Work of Wit can be eſteem'd per- 
fet without that Strength and Boldneſs 
of Hand, which gives it Body and Pro- 
portions. A good Piece, the Painters ſay, 
muſt have good Muſcling as well as Colour- 
ing and . And ſurely no Writing 
or Diſcourſe, of any great moment, can 


ſeem other than enervated, when neither 
ſtrong Reaſon, nor Antiquity, nor the 
Records of Things, nor the natural Hiſto- 


ry 


A RUAG r. 
ry of Man, nor any-thing which can be 
Ae Kowledg, dares accompany it; ex- 
cepr perhaps in - ſome ridiculous' Habit, 
which may give it an Air of Play and 
Dalliance. | — R 


THIS brings to my Mind a Reaſon I 
have often ſought for ; Why we Moderns, 


1 3 
Sect. r. 


who abound ſo much in Treatiſes and Ef- 


ſays, are fo ſparing in the way of * Dr a- 
LOGUE ; Which heretofore was found the 
politeſt and beſt way of managing even the 
graver Subjects. The truth is; twou' d be 
an abominable Falſhood and belying of the 
Age, to put ſo much good Senſe together 
in any one Converſation, as might make it 
hold out ſteddily, and with plain Cohe- 
rence, for an hour's time, till any one Sub- 
ject had been rationally examin'd. | 


To lay Colours, to draw, or deſcribe, 
againſt the Appearance of Nature and 
Truth, is a Li neither permitted the 
Painter nor the Poet. Much leſs can the 
Philoſopher have ſuch a Privilege; eſpecially 


D I A- 
LOGUE, 


in his own Caſe. If he repreſents his Phi- 


loſophy as making any Figure in Con- 
9 if he triumphs . Debate, 
and gives his own Wiſdom the adyan- 


— 


* VOL. I. pag. 193, 4, 5, 6, 7 & c. V OL, III. pag. 
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Part 1. tage over the World's; he may be liable 
to ſound Raillery, and poſſibly be made 4 


A Fable. 


Fable of. 


"Tis faid of the Lion, that being in ci- 
vil Conference with the Man, he wilely re- 
fus'd to yield the Superiority of Strength to 
him; when, inſtead of Fact, the Man pro- 
duc'd only certain Figures and Repreſenta- 
tions of human Victorys over the Lion- 
kind. Theſe Maſter- pieces of Art the Beaſt 
diſcover'd to be wholly of human Forge- 
ry: and from theſe he had good right to 
appeal. Indeed had he ever in his lite been 
witneſs to any ſuch Combats as the Man 


repreſented to him in the way of Art; poſ- 


ſibly the Example might have mov'd him. 
But old Statues of a HERCULES, a Trr- 
SEUs, or other Beaſt-Subduers, cou'd have 
little power over him, whilſt he neither 
ſaw nor felt any ſuch living Antagoniſt ca- 
pable to diſpute the Field with him. 


Wr need not wonder, therefore, that 
the fort of Moral Painting, by way of 
Dialogue, is ſo much out of faſhion ; and 
that we ſee no more of theſe Philoſophical 
Portraitures now-a-days. For where are 
the Originals? Or what tho you (PAL E- 
MON) or I, by chance, have lighted on 
ſuch a one; and pleas'd our-ſelves with 
the m_ ? Can you imagine it ſhou'd make 
a good Picture ? 

YOU 
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YOU know too, that in this Aca- 
demick Philoſophy I am to preſent you 
with, there is a certain way of Queſtioning 
and Doubting, which no-way ſutes the Ge- 
nius of our Age. Men love to take 
inſtantly. They can't bear being kept in 


189 
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Acade- 
miſts. 


ſuſpence. The Examination torments *em. - 


They want to be rid of it, upon the eaſieſt 
terms. Tis as if Men fancy'd themſelves 


drowning, whenever they dare truſt to the 
Current of Reaſon. They ſeem hurrying 


away, they know not whither ; and are 
ready to catch at the firſt Twig. There 


they chuſe afterwards to hang, tho ever ſo 


inſecurely, rather than truſt their Strength 
to bear em above Water. He who has got 
hold of an Hypotheſis, how ſlight ſoever, is 
farisfy'd. He can preſently anſwer every 


Objection, and, with a few Terms of Art, 


give an account of every thing withour 
trouble. 


"Tis no wonder if in this Age the Phi- 
lolophy of the Alchymiſts prevails ſo much: 
fince it promiſes ſuch Wonders, and requires 
more the Labour of Hands than Brains. 
We have a ſtrange Fancy to be Creators, a 
violent Deſire at leaſt to know the Knack 
or Secret by which Nature does all. The 
reſt of our Philoſophers only aim at that in 
Speculation, which i 
ro 


Alchy- 


maſt 5s 


our Alchymiſts aſpire - 


a” 


* 
— 82838 ” © 
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part 1. to in Practice. For with ſome of theſe it 

has been actually under deliberation how 
to make Man, by other Mediums than Na- 
ture has hitherto provided. Every Sec 
has a Recipe. When you know it, you are 
Maſter of Nature: you ſolve all her * Phe- 
nomena : you ſee all her Deſigns, and can 
account for all her Operations. If- need 
were, you might, perchance too, be of 
her ratory, and work for her. Ar 
leaſt one wou'd imagine the Partizans of 
each modern Sect had this Conceit. They 
are all Ax cHIMEDES's in their way; 
and can mate a World upon eaſier Terms 
than he offer'd to move one. 


— a 
. W X 
P r 5 


Dogma- IN ſhort; there are good Reaſons for 
. our being thus ſiperficial, and conſequent- 
ly thus dogmatical in Philoſophy. We 

are too lazy and effeminate, and withal a 

little too cowardly, to dare doubt. The 
deciſive way beſt becomes our Manners. 

It ſutes as well with our Vices as with 

our Superſtition. Which- ever we are fond 

of, is ſecur'd by it. If in favour of Re- 

ligion we have eſpous'd an Hypotheſis, 

on which our Faith, we think, depends; 

we are ſuperſtitiouſſy careful not to be 
looſen'd in it. If, by means of our ill 
Morals, we are broken with Religion; 


tis the fame Caſe ſtill: We are as much 


——_—— 


6 


* VOL, UI. page 160. | 
| afraid 
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afraid of Doabting, We muſt be ſure to Sect. 1. 
lay, © 1t cannot e; and « ?PT;s Demons NN 


4 ſtrable: For otherwiſe Who knows ? And 


Tuus we will needs know every thing, 
and be at the pains of examining nothing. 
Of all Ia, „therefore, how abſo- 
lutely the mo Gagrecable muſt that ap- 
pear, which goes upon no eſtabliſſi d Hypo- 
theſis, nor preſents us with any flatteri 
Scheme, s only of Probabilitys, Sui- 
pence of Judgment, Inquiry, Search, and 
Caution not to be impos d on, or deceiy'd ? 


This is that Academick Diſcipline in which Antianes, 


formerly * the Youth were train'd : when 
not 9 Horſemanſhip and Military Arts 
had their publick Places of Exerciſe; but 
Philoſophy too had its Wreſtlers in repute. 
Reaton and Wit had their Academy, and 
underwent this Trial; not in a formal way, 
7210 from the World; but openly, among 
the better ſort, and as an Exerciſe of the 
genteeler kind. This the greateſt Men 
were not aſham'd to practiſe, in the Inter- 
vals of publick Affairs, in the higheſt Sta- 
tions and Employments, and. at the lateſt. 
hour of their Lives. Hence that way of 
DiALOGAuk, and Patience of Debate and 
Reaſoning, of which we have ſcarce a Re- 
ſemblance left in any of our Converſations, 
at this ſeaſon of the World. 


VOI. I. pag. 332, &c. and Notes. 
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CONSIDER then, PALE MOR, what 
our Picture is like to prove: and how it 
will appear; eſpecially in the Light you 
have unluckily choſen to ſet it. For who 
wow'd thus we confronted Philoſophy 
with the Gaiety, Wit, and Humour of 
the Age ? If this, however, can be 
for your Credit, I am content. The Pro- 
ject is your own. Tis you who have 
match'd Philoſophy thus unequally. There- 
fore leaving you to anſwer for the Suc- 
cels, I begin this inauſpicious Work, which 
my ill Stars and you have aſſign'd me; 
and in which I hardly dare ask Succour of 
the Muſes, as Poetical as I am oblig'd to 
thew my-ſelf in this Enterprize. 


ern 


cc WRETCHED State of Man- 
60 kind! Hapleſs Nature, thus 
« to have err'd in thy chief Workman- 
6 ſhip !— —Whence ſprang this fatal 
& Weakneſs? What Chance or Deſtiny 
&« ſhall we accuſe? Or ſhall we mind 
the Poets, when they ſing thy Tragedy 
* PrROMETHEus!) who with thy ſtoln 
« Celeſtial Fire, mix'd with vile Clay, 
&« didſt mock Heaven's Countenance, and 
© in abuſive Likenels of the Immortals 

« mad'll 
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« mad'ſt the Compound Max; that Sect. 2. 
« wretched Mortal, i/ to himfelf, and Wu 
* Cauſe of Il to all.“ 

War fay you, PALEMON, to this 
Rant, now upon ſecond thoughts ? Or 
have you forgot *rwas juſt in ſuch a ro- 
mantick Strain that you broke out againſt 
Human Kind, upon a Day when — 
thing look d pleaſing, and the Xind it- ſe 
(I thought) never appear'd fairer, or 
made a better ſhew ? 


Bur 'twas not the whole Creation you 
thus quarrel'd with: Nor were you fo out 
of conceit with al Beauty. The Verdure 
of the Field, the diſtant Proſpects, the 
jms Horizon, and LI. Sky, form' d 

y a ſetting Sun, had Charms in abun- 
dance, and were able to make impreſſion 
on you. Here, PA LEMON, you allow'd 
me to admire as much as I pleas'd ; when, 
at the fame inſtant, you wow'd not bear 
my talking to you of thoſe nearer Beautys 
of our own Kind, which I thought more 
natural for Men at our Age to admire. 
Your Severity however cow'd not ſilence 
me upon this Subject. I continwd to 
plead the Cauſe of the Fair, and adyance 
their Charms above all thoſe other Beau- 
tys of Nature. And when you took ad- 
vantage from this Oppoſition, to ſhew how 
little there was of Nature, and how much 

N 2 of 
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Part 1. of Art in what I admir'd, I made the beſt 

WV Apology I cov'd ; and fighting for Beauty, 
kept the Field as long as there was one 
Tair- one preſent. 


Gallanry). ConsIDERING how your Genius 
ſtood inclin'd to Poetry, I wonder d moſt 
to find you on a ſudden grown ſo out of 
conceit with our Modern Poets, and Ga- 
lante Writers; whom I quoted to you, as 
better Authoritys than any Antient in be. 
half of the Fair Sex, and their Preroga- 
tive. But this you treated ſlightly. You 
acknowledg'd it to be true indeed, what 
had been obſery'd by ſome late Wits; 
« That GALLANTRY was of 4 modern 
& Growth.” And well it might be fo, you 
thought, without diſhonour to the An- 
tients; who underſtood Trath and Nature 
too well, to admit ſo ridiculous an Invention. 


"TwASs in vain, therefore, that I held 
up this Shield in my defence. I did my 
Cauſe no ſervice, when in behalf of the 
Fair T pleaded all the fine things which are 
uſually ſaid, in this romantick way, to their 
advantage. You attack'd the very For- 
treſs of Gallantry, ridicuPd the Point of Ho- 
z04r, with all thoſe nice Sentiments and 
Ceremonials belonging to it. You damn'd 
even our Fayourite Novels ; thoſe dear 
ſweet natural Pieces, writ moſt of *em by 


the Fair Sex themielyes. In ſhort, this 
whole 
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whole Order and Scheme of Wit you con- Set. 2. 
demm d abſolutely, as falſe, monſtrous, and SVV 
GoTHICK ; quite out of the way of Na- 
ture, and ſprung from the mere Dregs of 
Chivalry or Kpight-Errantry; a thing which 
in it-ſelf you prefer'd, as of a better Taſte 
1 than that which reigns at preſent in its 
'S ſtead. For ata time when this Myſtery of 
ö Gallantyy carry'd along with it the Notion of 
doughty Knighthood; when the Fair were 
made Witneſſes, and, in a manner, Partys 
to Feats of Arms, enter'd into all the Points 
of War and Combat, and were won by 
dint of Launce and manly Prowels ; twas 
| not altogether abſurd (you thought) on 
| ſuch a foundation as this, to pay em Ho- 
mage and Adoration, make em the Stan- 
dard of Wir and Manners, and bring Man- 
kind under their Laws. But in a Country 
where no She-Saints were worſhip'd by any 
Authority from Religion, *rwas as imper- 
tinent and ſenſleſs, as it was profane, to 
deify the Sex, raiſe *em to a Capacity 'a- 
bove what Nature had allow'd, and treat 
'em with 4 1 which in the natural 
way of Love they themſelves were the 
apteſt to complain of. Y 


INDEED as for the Moral Part, *twas 
wonderful (you faid) to obſerve the Li- 
centiouſneſs which this foppiſh courtly 
Humour had eſtabliſh'd inthe World. What 
luch a flattering way of Addreſs to all the 

N 3 Sex 
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Part 1. Sex in common cou'd mean, you knew 


Gallant 
'3* common indeed, and make each Fair-one 


not; unleſs it were to render em wholly 


apprehend that the Publick had a right to 
her ; and that Beauty was too communi. 
cative and divine a Thing, to be made a 
Property, and confin'd to One at once. 


MEAN while our Company began to 
leave us. The Beau-Monde, whom you 
had been thus ſeverely cenſuring, drew off 
apace: for it grew late. I rook notice 
that the approaching Objects of the Night 
were the more agreeable to you, for the 
Solitude they introduc'd; and that the 
Moon and Planets which began now to 
appear, were in reality the only proper 

ompany for a Man in. your Humour, 
For now you began to talk with much Sa- 
tisfaction of natural Things, and of all Or- 
ders of Beautys, Man only excepted, 
Never did I hear a finer Deſcription than 
you made of the Order of the Heavenly 
Luminarys, the Circles of the Planets, and 
their attendant Satellites. And you who 
wou'd allow nothing to thoſe fair earthly 
Luminarys in the Circles which juſt now 
we mov'd in; you, PALEMON, who 
{cem'd to overlook the Pride of that Thea- 
tre, began now to look our with Raviſh- 
ment on this other, and triumph in the 
new Philoſophical Scene of Worlds un- 

known, 
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known. Here, when you had pretty well Sect. 2. 
ſpent the firſt Fire of your Imagination, I Sa 
wou'd have got you to reaſon more calmly 

with me upon that other Part of the Crea- 

tion, your own Kind; to which (I told 

you) you diſcover'd ſo much Averſion, as aiſan- 
wou'd make one believe you a compleat *. 
Timon, or Man-hater. 


« Can you then, O PriLocrEs, 
(Aid you in a high ſtrain, and with a mov- 
ing air of Paſſion) © Can you believe me 
« of that Character? Or can you think it 
« of me in carneſt, that being Ma N, and 
« conſcious of my Nature, I ſhowd have 
« yer ſo little of Humanity, as not to feel 
« the Affections of « May? Or feeling 
« what is natural towards my Kind, that I 
« ſthouw'd hold their Intereſt light, and be 
« indiflerently affected with what affects 
« or ſeriouſly concerns them? Am] ſo ill 
« a Lover of my Country ? Or is it that 
« you find me indeed ſo ill 2 Friend? For 
„ what are all Relations elſe? What are 
« the Ties of private Friendſhip, if that 
« to Manbind be not obliging? Can there 
„be yet a Bond in Nature, if That be 
„none? O PHrLoOcLEs! Believe me 
« when I lay I feel it one, and fully prove 
its Power within me. Think not that 
* I wou'd willingly break my Chain: 
Nor count me ſo degenerate or unna- 
* rural, as whilſt I hold this Form, and 

N 4 « wear 
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Part 1. & wear a human Heart, I ſhow'd throw 
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off Love, Compaſſion, Kindneſs, and 
not befriend Mazkind. But O what 
Treacherys | what Diſorders! And how 
corrupt is all Did you not obſerve 
een now, when all this Space was 
filPd with goodly Rows of Company, 
how peaceful appear'd. hat 
Charms there are in publick Companys 
What Harmony in Courts and Courtly 
Places! How pleas'd is every Face 


How courteous and humane the gene- 


ral Carriage and Behaviour! —— What 
Creature capable of Reflection, if he 
thus faw us Mankind, and ſaw no more, 
wou'd not believe our Earth a very 
Heaven? What Foreigner (the Inha- 
bitant, ſuppoſe, of ſome near Planet) 
when he had travel'd hither, and ſur- 
veyꝰd this outward Face of things, wou'd 
think of what lay hid beneath the 
Mask ? But let him ſtay a while. 
Allow him leilure ; till he has gain'd a 
nearer View, and following our diſ- 
ſoly'd Aſſemblys to their particular Re- 
ceſſes, he has the power of ſeeing em in 
this new Aſpect. Here he may be- 
hold thoſe Great Men of the Miniſtry, 
who not an hour ago in publick appear'd 
ſuch Friends, now plotting craftily each 
other's Ruin, with the Ruin of the State 
it-lel a Sacrifice to their Ambition. 


Here he may ſee too thoſe of a ſofter 
« kind, 
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& Kind, who knowing not Ambition, fol- Sect. 2. 
« low only Love. Yet (PRILO CIES) 
« who wou'd think it ?” 71 


Ar theſe words, you may remember, 
I diſcover'd the Lightneſs of my Temper, 
and langh'd aloud; which I cou'd hardly 
hope you wou'd have pardow'd, had I not 
freely told you the true reaſon. Twas 
not for want of being —_— with what 
ou ſpoke. I only imagin'd a more parti- 
— Cauſe had «Aon you, when hay- 
ing paſs'd over the Ambitious, you were 
coming full-charg'd againſt the People of 
a ſofter Paſſion. At firſt, I loo d on you 
as deeply in the Spleen : But now I con- 
cluded you in Love, and ſo unhappily in- 
ag'd as to have reaſon to complain of In- 
Fdeliry. « This, thought I, has moy'd 
4 PALEMON thus. Hence the ſad World ! 
« Here was that Corruption, and thoſe Diſ- 
orders he lamented!” 


AFTER I had begg'd pardon for my cafe ef 
rude Mirth, which had the good fortune ll. 
however to make, ſome Change in your 
Humour; we fell naturally into cool Rea- 
ſoning about the Nature and Cauſe of 
ILL in general: “ Thro what Contin- 

I gency, what Chance; by what fatal Ne- 
* ceſſuty, what Will, or what Permiſſion it 
came upon the World; or being come 


once, 
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“ once, ſhou'd ſtill fubfiſt.” This * J. 
quiry, which with flight Reaſoners is eaſily 
got over, {tuck hard, I found, with one 
of your cloſe Judgment and Penetration. 
And this inſenſibly led us into a nice Cri- 
ticiſm of NA Tux E; whom you ſharply 
arraign'd for many Abſurditys you thought 
her guilty of, in relation to Mantind, and 
his peculiar State. 


Fain wou'd I have perſuaded you to 


think with more Equality of NATux R, 


and to proportion her Defects a little bet- 
ter. My Notion was, that the Grievance 
lay not altogether in one part, as you 
plac d it; but that every thing had its ſhare 
of Inconvenience. Pleaſure and Pain, 
Beauty and Deformity, Good and Ill, 
ſeemed to me every-where interwoven ; 
and one with another made, I thought, a 
pretty Mixture, agreeable enough, in the 
main. Twas the fame, I fancy'd, as in 
ſome of thoſe rich Stuffs, where the 
Flowers and Ground were oddly put to- 
gether, with ſuch irregular Work, and 
contrary Colours, as look'd ill in the Pat- 
tern, but mighty natural and well in the 
Piece. 


Bur you were ſtill upon Extremes. 
Nothing wou'd ſerve to excuſe the Faults 


* Treatiſe IV. See the Beginning. 
or 
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or Blemiſhes of this Part of the Creation, Sect. 2. 
MAN KIND; even tho all beſides were 5YW 
fair, without a Blemiſh. The very Storms 
and Tempeſts had their Beauty in your 
account, thoſe alone excepted, which aroſe 
in Human Breaſts, *Twas only for this 
turbulent Race of Mortals you offer'd to 
accuſe - Nature. And I now found why 
you had been ſo tranſported with the Sto- 
ry of PROMETHEUs. You wanted ſuch 
an Operator as this for Mankind : And 
you were tempted to wiſh the Story couw'd 

ave been confirm'd in modern Divinity ; 
that clearing the Supreme Powers of any 
Concern or Hand in the ill Workmanſhip, 
you might have the liberty of inveighing 
againſt it, without Profaneneſs. 


THr1s however, I told you, was but a 
ſlight Evaſion of the Religious Poets a- 
mong the Antients. Twas eaſy to an- 
{wer every Objection by a PRO ME. 
THEUS: as, „ Why had Mankind origi- 
4 zally ſo much Folly and Perverſenels ? 
« Why ſo much Pride, ſuch Ambition, | 
and ſtrange Appetites ? Why ſo many |. 
* Plagues, and Curſes, , entaiPd on him 
Hand his Poſterity?“ —PRxoOMETHEUS 1 
was the Cauſe. The Plaſtick Artiſt, with | 
his unlucky Hand, folv'd all. *Twas 
* His Contrivance (they faid) and He 
* was to anſwer for it.“ They reckon'd 
it a fair Game, if they cou'd gain 4 ſingle 

Remove, 
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Remove, and put the Evil Cauſe farther 
off. If the People ask d a Queſtion, they 
told 'em 4 Tale, and ſent em away ſatiſ- 
fy'd. None beſides a few Philoſophers 
wou'd be ſuch Buſy-bodys (they thought) 
as to look beyond, or ask a ſecond 


Queſtion. 


AN in reality, continu'd I, *tis not to 
be imagin'd how ſerviceable 4 Tale is, to 
amuſe others beſides mere Children; and 
how much eaſier the Generality of Men 
are paid in this Paper-Coin, than in Ster- 
ling Reaſon. We ought not to laugh fo 
readily at the Indian Philoſophers, who to 
fatisfy their People how this huge Frame 
of the World is ſupported, tell em tis 
by an Elephant. And the Elephant 
how ? A ſhreud —_— ! but which 
by no means ſhou'd be anfwer'd. ?Tis 
here only that our Indian Philoſophers are 
to blame. They ſhou'd be contented with 
the Elephant, and go no further. But they 
have 4 Tortoiſe in reſerve; whoſe Back, 
they think, is broad enough. So the Tor- 
toiſe muſt bear the new Load: And thus 
the matter ſtands worſe than before. 


Tat Heathen Story of PromE- 
THEus was, I told you, much the ſame 
with this Indian one: only the Heathen 
Mythologiſts were ſo wile as not to go 
beyond the firſt Remove. A ſingle PR o- 

METHEUS 
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METHEUS Was enough to take the Weight Sect. 2. 
from Jove. They fairly made Jove aw VV 


Stander-by. He reſolv'd, it ſeems, to be 
Neuter ; and ſee what wow'd come of 
this notable Experiment ; how the dan- 
gerous Man-moulder wou'd proceed; and 
what wou'd be the Event of his Tamper- 
ing. Excellent Account, to fatisfy the 
Heathen Vulgar! But how, think you, 
wou'd a Philoſopher digeſt this? © For 
« the Gods (he wou'd ſay preſently ) 
« either cou'd have hinder'd ProOME- 
« THEuUS'S Creation, or they cou'd not. 
« If they cou'd, they were anſwerable 
« for the Conſequences ; if they cowd 
„not, they were no longer Gods, being 
thus limited and controuPd. And whe- 
« ther PROMETHEUs were a Name for 
Chance, Deſtiny, a Plaſtick Nature, or 
„ an Evil Demon; whatever was deſign'd 
« by it; 'twas ſtill the ſame Breach of 


« OMNIPOTENCE.? 


Tur ſuch a hazardous Affair as this 
of Creation ſhou'd have been undertaken 
by thoſe who had not perfect Foreſight as 
well as Command, you own'd was neither 
wiſe nor juſt. But you ſtood to Foreſight. 
Vou allow'd the Conſequences to have been 
underſtood by the Creating Powers, when 
they undertook their Work: and you de- 
ny'd that it wou'd have been better for 
them to have omitted it; tho they _ 

what 
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- i oa ter ſtill that the Project ſhou'd be exe- 
II. 
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« cured, whatever might become of Man- 
« kind, or how hard ſoever ſuch a Cre- 
« ation was like to fall on the generality 
« of this miſerable Race. For twas im- 
« poſſible, you thought, that Heaven 
« thowd have ated otherwiſe than for 
« the bet. So that even from this Mi- 
« ſery and ILL of May, there was un- 
« doubtedly ſome Goop ariſing ; ſome- 
thing which over-ballanc'd all, and made 
« full amends.” 


THIS was a Confeſſion I wonder'd 
indeed how I came to draw from you : 
And ſoon afterwards I found you ſome- 
what uneaſy under it. For here I took up 
your own = againſt you; and ſetting 
all thoſe Villanys and Corruptions of Hu- 
man Kind in the fame light you had done 
juſt before, I put it upon you to tell, 
where poſſibly cou'd be the Advantage or 
Good ariſing hence ; or what Excellence 
or Beauty cow'd redound from thoſe Tra- 
gical Pictures you your-felf had drawn 
lo well after the Life. Whether it muſt 
not be a ay ſtrong Philoſophical Faith, 
which ſhow'd perſuade one that thoſe diſ- 
mal Parts you ſet to view were only the 
neceſſary Shades of a fine Piece, to be 
reckon'd among the Beautys of the Crea- 

tion: 
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tion: Or whether poſſibly you might look Se. 2. 
upon that Maxim as very fit for Heaven. 
which I was ſure you did not approve at 

all in Mankind; “ To do IL IL, that Goop 

« might follow.” 


Trrs, I faid, made me think of the 
manner of our modern PROMETHEUs's, 
the Mountebanks, who perform'd ſuch Won- 
ders of many kinds, here on our earthly 
Stages. They cow'd create Diſeaſes, and 
make Miſchief, in order to heal, and to re- 
ſtore, But ſhow'd we aſſign ſuch a Practice 
as this to Heaven? Show'd we dare to 
make ſuch Empiricks of the Gods, and 
ſuch 4 Patient of poor Nature? „ Was 
« this a reaſon for Nature's Sicklineſs? 
« Or how elſe came ſhe (poor Innocent!) 
to fall ſick, or run aſtray ? Had ſhe been 
« orizizally healthy, or created found at 
&« firjt; ſhe had fill continu'd fo. *T'was 
no Credit to the Gods to leave her de- 
« ſtitute, or with a Flaw which wou'd 
«* coſt dear the mending, and make them 
« Sufferers for their own Work.“ 


I Was going to bring Homer to 
witneſs for the many Troubles of Jovs, 
the Death of SarxPEDoN, and the fre- 
quent Croſſes Heaven met with, from the 
Fatal Siſters. But this Diſcourſe, I faw, 
diſpleasd you. I had by this time plain- 
ly diſcoycr'd my Inclination to SCE“ 
TICISM. 
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T1IC1sM. And here not only Religion 
was objected to me, but I was reproach'd 
too on the account of that Gallantry which 
I had ſome time before defended. Both 
were join'd together in the Charge you 
made againſt me, when you ſaw I ad- 
her'd to nothing: but was now as ready 
to declaim againſt the Fair, as I had been 
befere to plead their Cauſe, and defend 
the Moral of Loyers. This, you faid, 
was my conſtant way in all Debates; I 
was as well pleagd with the Reaſon on 
one ſide, as on the other: I never troubled 
my: ſelf about the Succeſs of the Argu- 
ment, but laugb'd ſtill, whatever way it 
went; and even when I convinc'd others, 
never ſeem'd as if I was convinc'd my- 


ſelt. 


I OWN'p to you, PALEMON, there 
was Truth enough in your Charge. For 
above all things I loy'd Eaſe; and of all 
Philoſophers thole who reafon'd moſt ar 
their eaſe, and were never angry or diſ- 
turb'd ; as thoſe call'd SctpTicks, you 
own'd, never were. I look'd upon this 
kind of Philoſophy as the nah. agrec- 
ableſt, roving Exerciſe of the Mind, poſſi- 


ble to be imagin'd. The other kind, I 


thought, was painful and laborious; - To 
« — always in the Limits of one Path; 
to drive always at a Point; and hold pre- 


ciſely to what Men, at a venture, call'd 
« THE 


| A RHAPSODY. 
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&« rance, very unfix'd, and hard to aſcer- 
« tain,” Beſides, my way hurt no body. 
I was always the firſt to comply on any 
occaſion ; and for Matters of Religion, 
was further from Profaneneſs and erro- 
neous Doctrine than any-one. I couꝰd 
never have the Sufficiency to ſhock my 
Spiritual and Learned Superiours. I was 
the furtheſt from leaning to my own Un- 
derſtanding : nor was I one who exalted 
Reaſon above Faith, or inſiſted much upon 
what the D tical Men call Demon- 
ſtration, and dare oppoſe to the Sacred 
Myſterys of Religion. And to ſhew you 
(continu'd I) how impoſlible *ris for the 
Men of our ſort ever to err from the Ca- 
tholick and Eſtabliſh*d Faith, pray conſi- 
der ; That whereas Others pretend to fee 
with their own Eyes, what is propereſt 
and beſt for em in Religion; We, for our 
parts, pretend not to ſee with any other 
than thoſe of our Spiritual Guides. Nei- 
ther do we preſume to judg thoſe Guides 
our: ſelves; but ſubmit to them, as they 
are appointed us by our juſt Superiours. 
In ſhort, you who are Rationaliſts, and 
walk by Reaſon in every — retend to 
know all things, whilſt you believe little 
or nothing: We for our parts k»ow no- 
thing, and believe all. 
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HERE I ended; and, in return, you 
only ask'd me coldly, Whether with 
that fine ScEHBTICISM of mine, I 
&« made no more diſtinction between Sin- 
6“ cerity and Inſincerity in Actions, than I 
« did between Truth and Falſhood, Right 
and Wrong, in Arguments? 


I Duxs T not ask what your Queſtion 
drove at, I was afraid I ſaw it too plain- 
ly; and that by this looſe way of talking, 
which I had learnt in ſome faſhionable 
Converſations of the World, I had given 
2 occaſion to ſuſpect me of the worſt 
ort of _— ſuch as ſpard nothing; 
but overthrew all Principles, Moral and 


Divine. 


FoxGIVE me (ſaid I) good PAL E- 
MON: you are offended, I fee, and not 
without cauſe. But what if I ſhowd en- 
deavour to compenſate my Sceptical Miſ- 
behaviour, by 3 a known Sceptick Pri- 
vilege, and aſſerting ſtrenuouſly rhe Cauſe 
I have hitherto oppos d? Do not imagine 
that I dare aſpire ſo high as to defend Re- 
veaPd Religion, or the Holy Myſterys of 
the Chriſtian Faith. I am unworthy of 
ſuch a Task, and ſhowd profane the Sub- 
jet. *Tis of mere Philoſophy I ſpeak : 
And wy Fancy is only to try what I can 

muſter 
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muſter up thence, to make head againſt Sect. 2. 
the chief Arguments of Atheiſm, and re- WV V 
eſtabliſh what I have offer'd to looſen in 

the Syſtem of Thei/m. 


Your Project, ſaid you, bids fair to Pein. 
reconcile me to your Character, which I 
was beginning to miſtruſt. For as averſe 
as I am to the Cauſe of Theiſm, or Name of 
De1:isT, when taken in a ſenſe excluſive of 
Revelation; I conſider ſtill that, in ſtrict- 

neſs, the Root of all is THEISM; and that 
to be a ſettled Chriſtian, it is neceſſary to 
be firſt of all « good THEIST. For Theiſm 
can only be oppos d to * Polytheiſm, or A- 
theiſm. Nor have I patience to hear the 
Name of De1sT (the higheſt of all Names) 
decry*d, and ſet in oppoſition to Chriſtiani- 
ty. „As if our Religion was a kind of 
« Magick, which depended not on the Be- 
lief of a ſingle Supreme Being. Or as if 
« the firm and rational Belief of ſuch a Be- 
„ing, on Philoſophical Grounds, was an 
« improper Qualification for believing any 
thing further.“ Excellent Preſumption, 
for thoſe who naturally incline to the Dil- 
belicf of Revelation, or who thro Vanity 
affect a Freedom of this kind 


Bur let me hear (continu'd you) whe- 
ther in good Earneſt, and thorow Sinceri- 


* « To Polytheiſm (Demoniſm) or Atheiſm ;” as above, 


Pag. 13. 
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Part 1. ty, you intend to advance any thing in fa- 


Deiſm, 


vour of that Opinion which is fundamen- 
tal to all Religion; or whether you deſign 
only to divert your: ſelf with the Subject, 
as you have done hitherto? „ Whatever 
« your Thoughts are, PfILO CIES, I am 
« refoly'd to force 'em from you. You 
can no longer plead the Unſutableneſs of 
« the Time or — to ſuch grave Sub- 


« jets. The gaudy Scene is over with 


« the Day. ur Company have lo 
« ſince quitted the Field. And the ſo- 
„ lemn Majeſty of ſuch a Night as this, 
“may juſtly ſute with the profoundeſt Me- 
4 ditation, or moſt ſerious Diſcourſe.” 


T rus, PALEMON, you continu'd to 
urge me; till by neceſſity I was drawn 
into the following Vein of Philoſophical 
Enthuſiaſm. 


SE CH. © 


yo U ſhall find then, ſaid I (taking a 

grave Air) that it is poſſible for me 
to be ſerious; and that tis probable I am 
growing ſo, for good and all. Your Over- 
ſeriouſneſs a while fince, at ſuch an un- 
ſeaſonable time, may have driven me per- 
haps into a contrary Extreme, by oppo 
ſition to your melancholy Humour. But 
have now a better Idea of that Melan- 


choly 
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choly you diſcover'd ; and notwithſtanding Sect. 3. 

the humorous Turn you were pleas d to SV V 
ive it, I am perſuaded it has a different 

Foundation from any of thoſe fantaſtical 

Cauſes I then aſſign'd to it. LO VE, zove. 

« (doubtleſs, is at the bottom: but a no- 

c hler Love than ſuch as common Beau- 

« rys inſpire,” —— 


Here, in my turn, I began to raiſe my 
Voice, and imitate the folema way you 
had been teaching me. © Kpowing as 
you are, continu'd I, well-knowing and 
« expcrienc'd in all the Degrees and Or- 
ders of Beauty, in all the myſterious Beauty. 
« Charms of the particular Forms ; you 
« riſe to what is more general; and with 
« a larger Heart, and Mind more com- 
« prehenſive, you generouſly ſeek that 
„which is higheſt in the kind. Not cap- 
« tivated by the Lineaments of a fair | 
Face, or the well-drawn Proportions of 
* a human Body, you view the Life it- 
&« ſelf, and embrace rather the Mind which 
* adds the Luſtre, and renders chiefly 
* amiable. EN 


“ No is the Enjoyment of ſuch a ſin- Society. 
* gle Beauty ſufficient to, fatisfy ſuch an 
= *© alpiring Soul. Ir ſeeks how to combine 
S *< more Beautys, and by what Coalition 
l * of theſe, to form a beautiful Society. 
It views Communitys, Friendſhips, Re- 
Ty: « lations, 
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Part 1. “ lations, Dutys; and conſiders by what 

Harmony of particular Minds the ge- 
« neral Harmony is compos d, and Com- 
« mon-Weal eſtabliſh' d. 


1 « Nox fatisfy*d even with Publick Good 
| & in one Community of Men, it frames 
1 « it-ſelf a nobler Object, and with en- 
| Virtue. ( larg'd Affection ſeeks the Good of Man- 
& kind. It dwells with Pleaſure amidſt 
that Reaſon, and thoſe Orders on which 
this fair Correſpondence and goodly In- 
tereſt is eſtabliſh'd. Laws, Conſtitu- 
tions, Civil and Religious Rites; what- 
ever civilizes or poliſhes rude Mankind; 
the Sciences and Arts, Philoſophy, Mo- 
rals, Virtue; the flouriſhing State of 
human Affairs, and the Perfection of 
human Nature; theſe are its delightful 
Proſpects, and this the Charm of Beau- 
ty which attracts it. 
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Univerſe, „ ST1jLL ardent in this Purſuit (ſuch 
| « is its Love of Order and Perfection) it 
i 4 reſts not here; nor ſatisfys it-ſelf with 
the Beauty of a Part; but extending 
“further its communicative Bounty, ſecks 
& the Good of All, and affects the Intereſt 
« and Proſperity of the Whole. True to 
its native World and higher Country, 
| | & ?tis here it ſeeks Order and Perfection; 
il * withing the beſt, and hoping ſtill to find 
[|| * a juſt and wile Adminiſtration. | 
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AN o ſince all Hope of this were yain 
« and idle, if no Univerſal Mind preſided; 
« ſince without ſuch a eme Intelli- 
« gence and providential Care, the dif- 
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GOD, 


« tracted Univerſe muſt be condemn'd to 


« ſuffer infinite Calamirys ; *ris here the 
« generous Mind labours to diſcover that 
ws Faller Cauſe by which the Intereſt of 
« the Whole is ſecurely eſtabliſh'd, the 
« Beauty of Things, and the univerſal Or- 
der happily ſuſtain'd. 


« Tpyis, PALEMON, is the Labour II natural 
« of your Soul: and This its Melancho- ud moral. 


; when unſucceſsfully purſuing the 
8 * Beauty, it meets with dark- 
ning Clouds which intercept its Sight. 
« Monſters ariſe, not thoſe from Hbian 
« Defarts, but from the Heart of Man 
«© more fertile; and with their horrid 
« Aſpect caſt an unſeemly Reflection up- 
« on NATURE. She, helpleſs (as ſhe is 
« thought) and working thus abſurdly, is 
„ contemn'd, the Government of the 
« World arraign'd, and Deity made 
4 void. 


« Mucn is alledg'd in anſwer, to 
« thew why Nature errs, and how ſhe 
* came thus impotent and erring from an 
* unerring Hand. But I deny ſhe errs; 
* and when ſhe ſeems moſt ignorant or 

O 4 « peryerle 
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Part x, “ perverſe in her Productions, I aſſert her 
M“ even then as wiſe and provident, as in 
and moral. her goodlieſt Works. For *tis not then 
that Men complain of the World's Or- 
der, or abhor the Face of Things, when 
they ſee various Intereſts mix'd and in- 
terfering ; Natures ſubordinate, of dif- 
ferent kinds, oppos'd one to another, 
and in their different Operations ſub- 
mitted, the higher to the lower. Tis 
on the contrary, from this Order of in- 
feriour and ſuperiour Things, that we 
admire the * World's Beauty, founded 
thus on Contrarietys: whilſt from ſuch 
various and diſagreeing Principles, 4 
Univerſal Concord is eſtabliſh'd. 


« Trus in the ſeveral Orders of Ter- 
& reſtrial Forms, a Reſignation is requir'd, 
« a Sacrifice and mutual yielding of Na- 
«© tures one to another. The Vegetables 
« by their Death ſuſtain the Animals: 
| & and Animal-Bodys diſſolv'd, cnrich the 
It 4 Earth, and raiſe again the Vegetable 
it „World. The numerous Inſects are re- 
c“ duc'd by the ſuperiour Kinds of Birds 
e and Beaſts: and theſe again are check d 
« by Man; who in his turn ſubmits to 
other Natures, and reſigns his Form a Sa- 
« crifice in common to the reſt of Things. 
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* See VOL, III. p. 263, 264. what is cited in the Notes 
from the antient Author on the World, HERS 
| « And 
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« And if in Natures fo little exalted or Seq, z. 
« pre-eminent above each other, the Sa- (WV 
« crifice of Intereſts can appear ſo juſt ; 

« how much more realonably may all in- 

« feriour Natures be ſubjected to the ſupe- 

« riour Nature of the World! That World, 

« PALEMON, Which even now tranſ- 

« ported you, when the Sun's fainti 

* Liar gave way to theſe bright Conſtel- 

& lations, and left you this wide Syſtem to 

« contemplate, | 


4 HERE are thoſe Laws which ought 
not, nor can ſubmit to any thing be- 
« low. The Central Powers, which hold 
« the laſting Orbs in their juſt Poize and 
Movement, muſt not be controuPd to 
« fave a fleeting Form, and reſcue from 
the Precipice a puny Animal, whoſe 
« brittle Frame, howe'er protected, mult 
« of it-ſelf ſo ſoon diſſolve. The am- 
« bient Air, the inward Vapours, the im- 
« pending Meteors, or whatever elle is nu- 
« trimental or preſervative of this Earth, 
« muſt operate in a natural Courſe: and 
« other Conſtitutions muſt ſubmit to the 
good Habit and Conſtitution of the all- 
« tuſtaining Globe. 


« LET us not therefore wonder, if b 
« Earthquakes, Storms, peſtilential Blaſts, 
6 nether or upper Fires, or Floods, the ani- 
* mal Kinds are oft afflicted, and whole - 
« SPecies 
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Part 1.“ Species perhaps involy'd at once in com- 
ur &« mon Ruin: But much leſs let us account 
and moral, © it ſtrange, if either by outward Shock, 
« or ſome interiour Wound from hoſtile 
« Matter, particular Animals are deform'd 
& even in their firſt Conception, when the 
« Diſeaſe invades the Seats of Generation, 
« and ſeminal Parts are injur d and ob- 
« ſtructed in their accurate Labours. Tis 
then alone that monſtrous Shapes are 
feen: Nature ſtill — as before, and 
“ not peryerſly or erroneouſly ; not faint- 
« ly, or with feeble Endeavours ; but o'er- 
« power'd by 4 ſuperiour Rival, and by a- 
« nother Nature's juſtly conquering Force. 


« Nor need we wonder, if the inte- 
4 riour Form, the Soul and Temper, par- 
takes of this occaſional Deformity, and 
« ſympathizes often with its cloſe Partner. 
Who is there can wonder either at the 
« Sickneſſes of Senſe, or the Depravity of 
Minds inclos'd in ſuch frail Bodys, and 
dependent on ſuch pervertible Organs? 


Goed, « Here then is that Solution you re- 
« quire: and hence thoſe ſeeming Ble- 

* miſhes caſt upon Nature. Nor is there 

* ought in this beſide what is natural and 
good. Tis Good which is predominant ; 

< and every corruptible and mortal Na- 

* ture by its Mortality and Corruption 

* yields only to ſome better, and all in 
common 
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common to that beſt and higheſt Nature, Sect. 3. 
cc which is incorruptible and immortal.” UV 


I SCARCE had ended theſe Words, 
&er you broke out in admiration ; aski 
what had befalPn me, that of a ſudden 1 
had thus chang'd my Character, and en- 
ter d into Thoughts which muſt certainly, 
you ſuppos d, have ſome Foundation in 


me, ſince I cou'd expreſs them with ſuch 
ſeeming Affection as I had done. 


O, Said I, PALEmMON! that it had 
been my fortune to haye mer you the other 
day, juſt ar my Return out of the Coun- 
try, from 4 Friend whole Converſation had 
in one day or two made ſuch an Impreſſion 
on me, that I ſhow'd have ſuted you to a 
Miracle. You wou'd have thought indeed 
that I had been cur'd of my „ m and 
Levity, ſo as never to have rally'd more, 
at that wild rate, on any Subject, much 
leſs on theſe which are ſo ſerious. 


TxurLy, faid you, I cou'd with I had 
met 2 rather at that time, or that thoſe 
500 and ſerious Impreſſions of your Friend 

ad without interruption laſted with you 
till this moment. | 


WraTEever they were, I told you, 
PALEMON, I had not fo loſt em neither, 
as 
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Part 1. as not eaſily, you. ſaw, to revive em on 

WYWV occaſion ; were I not afraid. Afraid! 

faid you. For whoſe fake, good PHILo- 

CLEs, I intreat our For mine or your 

1 own? For both, reply d I. For tho 
| I was like to be perfectly cur'd of my Scep- 
| ticiſm; *rwas by what I thought — 
Enthuſial, downright Enthuſiaſm. You never knew 

a more agreeable EnTarusIAasT! 


Wen he my Friend (faid you) I 

ſhowd hardly treat him in ſo free a man- 

| ner. Nor ſhowd I, perhaps, judg that to 
be Enthuſiaſm which you ſo freely term 
ſo. I have a ſtrong ſuſpicion that you in- 
jure him. Nor can I be fatisfy'd till I 
hear further of that ſerious Converſation 
for which you tax him as Exthuſiaſtich. 


I MusT confeſs (ſaid I) he had no- 
thing of that ſavage Air of the vulgar En- 
chufaſtick Kind. All was ſerene, ſoft, and 
harmonious. The manner of it was more 
after the pleaſing Tranſports of thoſe an- 
tient Poets you are often charm'd with, 
than after the fierce unſociable way of mo- 
dern Zealots ; thoſe ſtarch'd gruff Gentle- 
men, who guard Religion as Bullys do a 
Miſtreſs, and give us the while a very in- 
different Opinion of their Lady's Merit, 
and their own Wit, by adoring what they 
neither allow to be inſpected by others, 
nor care themſelves to examine in a fair 

| light, 
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light. But here Pl! anſwer for it; there Seq, 3. 
was nothing of Diſguiſe or Paint. All 


was fair, o and genuine, as Nature 
her- ſelf. was Nature he was in love 
with : Twas Nature he ſung: And if any- 
one might be ſaid to have 4 natural Miſtreſs, 
my Friend certainly might, whoſe Heart 
was thus 1 d. But Love, I found, 
was every- where the ſame. And tho the 
Object here was very fine, and the Paſ- 
ſion it created very noble; yet Liberty, I 
thought, was finer than all: And I who 
never card to ingage in other Loves of 
the leaſt continuance, was the more afraid, 
I told you, of this which had ſuch a power 
with my poor Friend, as to make him a 
pear the perfecteſt EnTHUuUSIAST in the 
world, Ill-Humour only excepted. For 
this was ſingular in him, „That tho he 
had all of the Ezthuſiaſt, he had nothing 
« of the Bigot. He heard every thing 
« with Mildneſs and Delight; and bore 
« with me when I treated all his Thoughts 
© as viſionary ; and when, Sceptick-like, 
* I unravePd all his Syſtems.” | 


HERE was that Character and Deſcrip- 
tion Which ſo highly pleas'd you, that you 
wou'd hardly ſuffer me to come to a con- 
cluſion. Twas impoſlible, I found, to 
give you ſatisfaction, without reciting the 
main of what paſs'd in thoſe wo Days be- 


tween my Friend and Me, in our ä 
etire- 
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AJ beware: « You knew not the er of 
bela. a this Philoſophical Paſſion; nor conſiderd 


—— 


« what you might poſſibly draw upon 
« — — * Author of 
« I was far enough engag'd already: and 
« you were pang me further, at your 
« own hazard.” 


ALL I cou'd ſay made not the leaſt 
impreſſion on you. But rather than pro- 
ceed any further this night, I engag'd, for 
your ſake, to turn Writer, and draw u 
the Memoirs of thoſe to Philoſophicl 
Days; beginning with what had paſs d 
this laſt Day between our-ſelyes ; as I have 
accordingly done (you ſee) by way of 
Introduction to my Story. 


BY this time, being got late to Town, 
ſome hours after the lateſt of our Compa- 
ny, you ſet me down at my own Lodg- 
ing; and thus we bad Good-night, 


PART 


PART II. 


PHILOCLES to PALEMON. 


FT ER ſuch a Day as Yeſterday, I 
A might well have thought it hard, 
when I awak'd the next Morning, 
to find my- ſelf under poſitive Engagements 
of proceeding in the fame Philoſophical 
way, without intermiſſion, and upon har- 
der terms than ever. For twas no longer 
the agreeable Part of A Companion which 
I had now to bear. Your Converſation 
PALEMON, Which had hitherto ſupportec 
me, was at an end. I was now alone; 
confin'd ro my Cloſet; oblig'd to meditate 
by my-ſelf; and reduc'd to the hard Cir- 
cumſtances of an Author, and Hiſtorian, 
in the moſt difficult Subject. 


Bur here, methought, 2 itious Hea- 
ven, in ſome manner, aſſiſted me. For if 
Dreams were, as Hou ER teaches, ſent 

from 
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Part 2. from the Throne of Jo vE; I might con- 

adde I had a favourable one, of the traue 
ſort, towards the Morning-light ; which, 
as I recollected my-ſelf, gave me a clear 
and perfect Idea of what I deſir'd fo ear- 
neſtly to bring back to my Memory, 


I Found my-ſelf tranſported to a 
| diſtant Country, which preſented a pom- 
1 pous rural Scene. It was a Mountain not 
| far from the Sea, its Brow adorn'd with 
| antient Wood, and at its foot a River and 
| well-inhabired Plain: beyond which the 
Sea appearing, clos'd the Proſpect. 


No ſooner had I conſider'd the Place, 
than I diſcern'd it to be the very ſame 
where I had ralk'd with TyzocLes the 
ſecond Day I was with him in the Coun- 
try. I look'd about to ſee if I cou'd find 
my Friend; and calling THEO CIES! I 
awak'd. But ſo powerful was the Im- 
preſſion of my Dream, and To perfect the 
Idea rais'd in me, of the Perſon, Words, 
and Manner of my Friend, that I cou'd 
now fancy my-ſelt philoſophically inſpir'd, 
as that Roman Sage by his EGERRIA, 
and invited, on this occaſion, to try my 
1 Hiſtorical Mus Ek. For juſtly might I 
14 hope for ſuch Aſſiſtance in behalf of Tx E- 
14 oc Es, Who ſo lov'd the Muſes, and was, 
14 I thought, no leſs belov'd by them. 
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TO RETURN thetefore to that ori- 
ginal rural Scene, and that Heroick G E- 
Nius, the Companion and Guide of m 
firſt Thoughts in theſe profounder Subjects: 
I found him the firſt Morning with his be- 
loy'd Mantuan Mus x, roving in the Fields; 
where, as I had been inform'd at his 
Houſe, he was gone out, after his uſual 
way, to read. The moment he ſaw me, 
his Book vaniſh'd, and he came with 
friendly haſte to meet me. After we had 
embrac'd, I diſcoverd my Curioſity to 
know what he was reading; and ask'd, 
jf it were of a ſecret kind to which 1 
« cou'd not be admirted?? On this 
he ſhew'd me his Poet; and looking plea- 
ſantly, Now tell me truly, faid he, Bu [= 
LOCLES, did you not expect ſome more 
myſterious Book than this ? I own'd 
I did; conſidering his Character, which I 
took to be of ſo contemplative a kind. 
And do you think, ſaid he, that without 
being contemplative, one can truly re- 
liſh theſe Diviner Poets? Indeed (laid 
I) I never thought there was any need of 
growing contemplative, or retiring from 
the World, to read VIX GIL or Ho- 
RACE. 


You have nam'd Two, ſaid he, who 
can hardly be thought ſo very lite; tho 
Vol. 2. P they 


Retire 
ment. 


— I — 
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Part 2. they were Friends, and equally good 


Retire- 
Mele 


Poets. Vet joining em, as you are pleagd 
to do, I wow'd willingly learn from you, 
whether in your opinion there be any Diſ- 
poſition ſo fitted for reading em, as that 


in which they writ themſelves, In this, I 


am ſure, they both join'd heartily ; to love 
Retirement: when for the ſake of ſuch a 
Life and Habit as you call contemplative, 
they were willing to facrifice the higheſt 
Advantages, Pleaſures, and Favour of a 
Court. But I will venture to ſay more in 
favour of Retirement: That not only 
« the beſt Authors, but the beſt Company, 
“require this ſeaſoning.“ Society it-ſelf 
cannot be rightly enjoy'd without ſome 
Abſtinence and ſeparate Thought, All 
grows infipid, dull, and tirelom, with- 
out the help of ſome Intervals of Retire- 
ment. Say, PRILOCILES, whether You 
your: ſelf have not often found it ſo? Do 
you think thoſe Lovers underſtand the In- 
rereſts of their Loves, who by their good- 
will wou'd never be parted for a mo- 
ment? Or wou'd they £ diſcreet Friends, 
think you, who wou'd chuſe to live toge- 
ther on fuch Terms? What Reliſh then 
maſt the World have (that common World 
of mix'd and undiſtinguiſh'd Company) 
without a little Solitude; without ſtep- 
ping now and then aſide, out of the Road 
and beaten Track of Lite, that tedious Cir- 
cle of Noiſe and Show, which forces wear 


P ry'd 


FAE 
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ry'd Mankind to ſeek relief from every Sect. x. 
poor Diverſion? 8 


By your Rule, faid I, THEO CIES, 
there ſſiou d be no ſuch thing as Happineſs 
or Good in Life, ſince every Enjoyment 
wears out ſo ſoon; and | tary. painful, is 
diverted by ſome other thing; and that a- 

ain by ſome other; and ſo on. I am fure, 
if Solitude ſerves as a Remedy or Diverſion 
to any thing in the World, there is no- 
thing which may not ſerye as Diverſion to 
Solitude; which wants it more than any 
thing beſides. And thus there can be no 
Good which is regular or conſtant. Ha 
pineſs is a thing out of the way, and only 
to be found in wandring, 


O PHiLOCLES, reply'd he, I rejoice Happineſ+, 
to find you in the purſuit of Happineſs and C. 


Good; however you may wander. Nay, 
tho you doubt whether there be that Thing ; 
7 if you reaſon, *tis ſufficient; there is 

ope ſtill. But ſee how you have una- 
wares engag'd your- ſelf! For if you have 
deſtroy'd all Good, becaule in all you can 
think of, there is nothing will conſtantly 
hold ſo; then you have let it as a Maxim 
(and very juſtly in my Opinion) © That 
* Nothing can be Good but what is Conſtant.” 


I Owx, faid I, that all I know of 
worldly Satisfaction is inconſtant. The 
P 3 Things 
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Part 2. Things which give it, are never at a ſtay: 


WWW 
Happineſs. 


Good. 


and the Good it-ſelf, whatever it be, de- 
— no leſs on Humour than on Fortune. 
or that which Chance may oſten ſpare, 
Time will not. Age, Change of Temper, 
other Thoughts, a different Paſſion, new 
ngagements, a new Turn of. Life, or 


| Converſation, the leaſt of theſe are fatal, 


Pleaſure. 


and alone ſufficient to deſtroy Enjoyment, 
Tho the Object be the ſame, the Reliſh chan- 
es, and the ſhort-livꝰ d Goo op expires. 
Bur I ſhowd wonder much if you cou'd 
tell me any thing in Life which was not of 
as changeable a Nature, and ſubject to the 
lame common Fate of Satiety and Diſguſt. 


I FIND then, reply'd he, that the 
current Notion of Good is not lufficient to 
ſatisfy you. You can afford to ſcepticize, 
where no-one elle will ſo much as heſitate, 
For almoſt every- one philoſophizes dogma- 
tically on this Head. All are poſitive in 
this, © That our real Good is PL EA.“ 
SURE.” 


Ix they wou'd inform us“ Which (ſaid 
I) or What ſor:,” and afcertain once the 
very Species and diſtinct Kind; ſuch as 
muſt conſtantly remain the ſame, and equally 
eligible at all times; I ſhow'd then perhaps 
be better ſatisfy d. But when Will and 
Pleaſure are ſynonymous; when every 

| thing 
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thing which * pleaſes ws is calld Pr x 4-Sedt. r. 
SURE, and we never chuſe or prefer but WV 
as we pleaſe, tis trifling to lay, « Pleaſure 
is our Good. Far this has as little 
meaning as to ſay, ©« We chuſe what we think 
eligible :® and, © We are pleasd with 
what delights or pleaſes us.” The Queſ- 
tion is, © Whether we are rightly pleas'd, 
« and chuſe as we ſhou?d do?” For as 
highly pleas'd as Children are with Bau- 
bles, or with whatever affects their ten- 
| der Senſes; we cannot in our Hearts ſin- 
1 cerely admire their Exjoyment, or imagine 
em Poſſeſſors of any extraordinary Good. 
Vet are their Senſes, we know, as keen 
and ſuſceptible of Pleaſure as our own. 
The ſame Reflection is of force as to mere 
Animals, who in reſpect of the Livelineſs 
and Delicacy of Senſation, have many of 
em the advantage of us. And as for ſome 
low and ſordid Pleaſures of Human Kind; 
ſnou'd they be ever ſo laſtingly enjoy'd, 
and in the higheſt credit with their En- 
joyers; 1 ſhou'd never afford em the name 
of Happineſs or Good. 


| | Wou' p you then appeal, ſaid he, from 
| the immediate Feeling and _— of 

; one who is eas d, and ſatisfy'd with what 

1 he enjoys ? 

0 

8 — - 


* VOL, I. pag. 308. VOL, III. pag. 200. 
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Mos x certainly 1 ſhou'd appeal, ſaid 
I (continuing the ſame Zeal which TAE. 
OCLEs had ſtirr'd in me, againſt thoſe 
Dogmatizers on Pleaſure.) For is there 
that ſordid Creature on carth, who does 
not prize his own Enjoyment ? Does not 
the — 1 the moſt rancorous diſtem- 
per'd Creature do as much? Is not Malice 
and Cruelty of the higheſt reliſh with ſome 
Natures? Is not a hoggiſh Life the height 
of ſome Mens Wiſhes? You wou'd not 
ask me ſurely to enumerate the ſeveral $ 
cies of Senfations, which Men of certain 
Taſtes have adopted, and own'd for their 


chief Pleaſure and Delight. For with ſome 


Men even Diſeaſes have been thought va- 
luable and worth the cheriſhing, merely 
for the Pleaſure found in allaying the Ardor 
of an irritating Senſation. And to theſe 
abſurd Epicures thoſe other are near a- kin, 
who by ſtudy*'d Provocatives raiſe unnatu- 
ral Thirſt and Appetite ; and to make way 
for freſh Repletion, prepare Emeticks, as 
the laſt Deſert; the "9, ro renew the 
Feaſt, *Tis faid, I know, proverbially, 
That Taſtes are different, and muſt not be 
« diſputed,” And 1 remember ſome ſuch 
Motto as this plac'd once on a Devile, 
which was found ſutable ro the Notion, 
A Hy was reprelented feeding on a certain 
Lump. The Food, however vile, was na- 
rural to the Animal. There was no Ab- 

| ſurdity 
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ſurdity in the caſe. But ſhou'd you ſhew Sect. 1. 
me a brutiſh or a barbarous Man thus ta 


ken up, and folac'd in his Pleaſure ; ſhowd 
you 11 


w me a Sot in his ſolitary Debauch, 
or a Tyrant in the Exerciſe of his Cruelty, 
with this Motto over him, to forbid my 
Appeal; I ſhou'd hardly be brought to 
think the better of his Ezjoyment : Nor 
can I poſſibl 1 that a mere ſordid 
Wretch, with a baſe abject Soul, and the 
beſt Fortune in the World, was ever capa- 
ble of any real Enjoyment. 


By this Zeal, replyd THEO CTLESV, 
which you have ſhewn in the refuting 4 
wrong Hypotheſis, one wou'd imagine you 
had in reality ſome Notion of 2 right; and 
began to think that there might poſſibly 
be ſuch a thing ar laſt as Good. 


TraT there is ſomething nearer to 
Good, and more like it than another, Iam 
free, faid I, to own. But what real 
Goop is, I am ſtill to ſeek, and muſt 
therefore wait till you can better inform 
me. This I only know; “ Thar either 
All Pleaſure is Good, or only Some.” 
If Al, then every kind of Senſuality muſt 
be precious and defirable : If Some only, 
then we are to ſeek, what Kind; and diſ- 
cover, if we can, what it is which diſtin- 
guiſhes between one Pleafure and another ; 


and makes one indifferent, ſorry, mean; 


P 4 another 
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another valuable, and worthy. And by: 
this Stamp, this Character, if there be any 
ſuch, we muſt define GooD; and not by 
Ple aſure it-ſelf; which may be very great, 
and yet very contemptible. Nor can any- 
one truly judg the Value of any imme. 
diate Senſation, otherwiſe than by judg. 
ing firſt of the Situation of his own Mind. 
For that which we eſteem a Happineſs in 
one Situation of Mind, is otherwiſe thought 
of in another. Which Situation therefore 
is the juſteſt, muſt be conſider' d; How 
to gain that Point of Sight, whence pro- 
« bably we may be — aid and How 
« to place our-ſelyes in that unbiaſsd 
« State, in which we are fitteſt to pro- 
4 nounce.” 


O PnLocLts, reply'd he, if this be 


unfeignedly your Sentiment; if it be poſ- 


ſible you ſhou'd have the Fortitude to 
with-hold your * Aſſent in this Affair, and 
go in ſearch of what the meaneſt of Man- 
kind think they already u ſo certainly; 
"tis from a nobler Turn of Thought than 
what you have obſerv'd in any of the 
modern Scepticks you have conversd with. 
For if I miſtake not, there are hardly any- 
where at this day a fort of People more 
peremptory, or who deliberate leſs on the 


Ire nn 


—_— 


a 


* VOL. I. page 81. 
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choice of Good. They who . to Sect. 1. 
ſuch a Scrutiny of other Evidences, are 
the readieſt to take the Evidence of the | 
greateſt Deceivers in the World, their own 
Paſſions. Having gain'd, as they think, a 
Liberty from ſome ſeeming Conſtraints of 
Religion, they ſuppoſe they employ this 
Liberty to perfection, by following the 
firſt Motion of their Will, and aſſenting 
to the firſt Dictate or Report of any pre- 
poſſeſſing * Fancy, any foremoſt Opinion or 
Conceit of GooDp. So that their Privilege 
is only that of being perpetually amus'd; 
and their Liberty that of being impos d on 
in their moſt important Choice. I think 
one may ſay with aſſurance, © That the 
« greateſt of Fools is he who impoſes on 
« himſelf, and in his greateſt Concern 
&« thinks certainly he kzows that which he 
“ has leaſt ſtudy'd, and of which he is 
* moſt profoundly ignorant. He who is 
ignorant, but knows his Ignorance, is far 
wiſer. And to do juſtice to theſe faſhiona- 

ble Men of Wit; they are not all of 'em, 
indeed, ſo inſenſible as not to perceive 
lomething of their own Blindneſs and 
Abſurdity. For often when they ſeriouſly 
reſlect on their paſt Purſuits and Engage- 
ments, they freely own, „That for what 
* remains of Life, they know not whe- 


VOL. I. bag. 320, &c. a 
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part 2.“ ther they ſhall be of a- piece with them. 
1 & ſelves; or whether their Fancy, Hu- 
i] Pleaſures d mour, or Paſſion will not hereafter lead 
| dem to a quite different Choice in PLE 4- 
« suRE, and to a Diſapprobation of all 

| they ever enjoy'd before.” Comforta- 
11 ble Reflection | 


| | : To bring the Satisfactions of the Mind, 

11 continu'd he, and the Enjoyments of Rea- 

1 ſon and Judgment under the Denomination 
1 


of PLEASURE, is only a Colluſion, and 
| a plain receding from the common Notion 
| of the word. They deal not fairly with 
17 us, who in their Philoſophical hour, admit 
gl that for Pleaſure, which at an ordin 
Ji time, and in the common Practice of Life, 
is fo little taken for ſuch. The Mathema- 
tician who labours at his Problem, the 
Bookiſh Man who toils, the Artiſt who 
endures voluntarily the greateſt Hardſhips 
and Fatigues; none of theſe are ſaid © 79 
follow Pleaſure.” Nor will the Men of 
Pleaſure by any means admit em to be of 
their number. The Satisfactions which 
are purely mental, and depend only on the 
Motion of a Thought ; muſt in all likeli- 
hood be too refin'd for the Apprehenſions 
of our modern Epicures, who are ſo taken 
up with Pleaſure of à more ſubſtantial kind. 
They who are full of the Idea of ſuch a 
ſenſible ſolid Good, can have bur a ſlender 
Fancy for the mere Hiritual and EIT 
ort. 
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ſort. But tis this latter they ſer up and Sect. r. 
magnify upon occaſion ; to ſave the Igno -- 
miny which may redound to em from the 
former. This done, the latter may take 
its chance : Its Uſe is preſently at an end. 
For 'tis obſervable, that when the Men of 
this ſort have recommended the Enjoy- 
ments of the Mind under the title of 
Pleaſure ; when they have thus dignify'd 
the Word, and included in it whatever is 
mentally good or excellent, they can after- 
wards ſuffer it contentedly to flide down 
again into its own genuine and vulgar 
Senſe; whence they rais'd it only to ſerve 
a turn. When Pleaſure is calPd in queſ- 
tion, and attack*d, then Reaſon and Virtue 
are calPd in to her Aid, and made prin- 
cipal parts of her Conſtitution. A com- 
licated Form appears, and comprehends 
ſtraight all which is generous, honeſt, and 
beautiful in human Life. But when the 
Attack is over, and the Objection once 
foly'd, the Specter vaniſhes : Pleaſure re- 
turns again to her former Shape : She ma 
cen be Pleaſure ſtill, and have as little 
concern with dry ſober Reaſon, as in the 
nature of the thing, and according to 
common Underſtanding, ſhe really has. 
For if this rational fort of Enjoyment be 
admitted into the Notion of Good, how is 
it poſſible to admit withal that kind of 
Senſarion which in effect is rather oppoſite 
co this Enjoyment ? ?Tis certain that in 
reſpect 
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Part 2. reſpect of the Mind and its Enjoyments, 
1 the Eagerneſs and Irritation of mere Plea- 
and Pain, ſure, is as diſturbing as the Importunity 

and Vexation of Pain. If either throws 
il the Mind off its biaſs, and depriyes it 
11 of the Satisfaction it takes in its natural 
Exerciſe and Employment; the Mind in 
this caſe muſt be Sufferer as well by one 
i | as by the other. If zeither does this; 


there is no harm on either ſide. — 


| 

} By the way, faid I, interrupting him ; 
1 As ſincere as I am in queſtioning “ Whe. 
q | « ther PLEASURE be really Good;” I 
575 am not ſuch a Sceptick as to Lab « Whe- 
ther PAIN be teally 1” 


WHATEVER is griecous, reply'd he, 
can be no other than III. But that 
what is grievous to one, is not ſo much 
as troubleſome to another; let Sportſmen, 
Soldiers, and others of the hardy Kinds 
be witneſs. Nay, that what is Pain to 
one, is Pleaſure to another, and fo alter- 
nately, we very well know : ſince Men 
vary in their Apprehenſion of theſe Sen- 
ſations, and on many occaſions confound 
one with the other. Has not even Na- 
ture her-ſelf, in ſome reſpects, as it were 
blended 'em together, and (as a wile 
Man ſaid once) “ join'd the Extremity of 

4. one fo nicely to the other, that it ab- 
. « ſolutely 
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« ſolutely runs into it, and is undiſtin- Sect. 1. 
« ouiſhable ?” ld Qs 


IN FINE then, faid I, If Pleaſure and 
Pain be thus convertible and mix'd ; if, 
according to your Account, © That which 
« is now Pleaſare, by being ſtrain'd a lit- 

« tle too far, runs into Pain, and Pain, 

« when carry'd far, creates again the 

« highe#t Pleaſure, by mere Ceſſation, and 

« a kind of natural Succeſſion ; If ſome 

« Pleaſures to ſome are Pains, and ſome 

« Pains to others are Pleaſures :” All this, 

if I miſtake not, makes ſtill for my Opi- 
nion, and ſhows That there is nothing 
you can aſſign -which can really ſtand as 
GOOD. For if Pleaſure be not Goop, Good. 
nothing is. And if Pain be ILL (as I 
muſt neceſſarily take for granted) we 
have a ſhreud Chance on the zl! fide 
indeed, but none at all on the better, 

So that we may fairly doubt, Whe- 
„ther LIFE zr-ſelf be not mere Mile- 

« ry;” ſince Gazzers by it we can never 

be : _ we may ſufficiently, and are 
like to be, every hour of our Lives. AC- 
cordingly, what our Ezeliſh Poeteſs ſays 
of Good, ſhou'd be juſt and proper: “ *7% 
Cod not to be born. And thus for any 
thing of Good which can be expected in 
Lite, we may e'en “ Beg pardon 2 - 
ture; and return her Preſent on her 


« hands, 
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Part 2.“ hands, without waiting for her Call.“ 
For what ſhowd hinder us? or What are 


Good, 


Futuritys 


Self. 
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we the better for Living? 


TRE Query, ſaid he, is pertinent. But 
why ſuch Diſpatch, if the Caſe be doubt- 
ful? This, furely (my good Pairo- 
CLES!) is a plain Tranſgreſſion of your 
Sceptical Bounds. We muſt be ſufficiently 
Dogmatical, to come to this Determina- 
tion: *Tis a deciding as well concerning 
Death as Life; „ What poſſibly may be 
« hereafter, and What ot. Now to be 
aſſur'd that we can never be concern'd 
in any 2 hereafter, we muſt under- 
ſtand perfectly what it is which concerns 
or engages us in any thing a gr We 
muſt truly kzow our-ſelves, and in what 
this SELF of ours conſiſts We muſt 
determine againſt Pre-exiſtence, and give 
a better reaſon for our having never 
been concern'd in ought before our Birth, 
than merely © Becaule we remember not, 
“ nor are conſcious,” For in many Things 
we have been concern'd to purpoſe, of 
which we have now no Memory or 
Conſciouſneſs remaining. And thus we 
may happen to be again and again, to 
perpetuity, for any reaſon we can ſhow 
to the contrary. All is Revolution in us. 
We are no more the ſelf.ſame Matter, or 
Syſtem of Matter, from one day to ano- 
ther. What Succeſſion there may be here- 


after, 
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after, we know not; ſince even nom, we Sect. 1. 
live by Succeſſion, and only periſh and WV 
are renew'd. ?Tis in vain we flatter our- 
ſelves with the Aſſurance of our Intereſt's 
ending with a certain Shape or Form. 
What intereſted us at fir in it, we know 
not ; any more than how we have ſince 
held on, and continue fil{ concern'd in 
ſuch an Aſſemblage of fleeting Particles. 
Where beſides, or in What elle we may Fuuriry. 
have to do, perchance, in time to come, 
we know as little; nor can tell how 
Chance or Providence, hereafter, may diſ- 
poſe of us. And if Providence be in the 
caſe, we have ſtill more reaſon to con- 
ſider how we undertake to be our own 
Diſpoſers. It muſt needs become a So- 
ick above all Men to heſitate in Mat- 
rers of Exchange. And tho he acknow- 
ledges no preſent Good or Enjoyment in 
Lite, he muſt be ſure, however, of bet- 
tering his Condition, before he attempts 
to alter it. But as yet, PariLOCLEsS, 
even this Point remains undetermin'd be- 
tween us: „Whether in this preſent c. 
Life there be not ſuch a thing as real 
* Goop,” 


Be you therefore (ſaid I) my Inſtruc- 
tor, ſagacious THEOCLESs! and inform 
me hat that Goo is, or Where, 
* which can afford Contentment and Sa- 
** tisfaction always alike, without varia- 

« tion 
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Friendſhip. unpleaſing to ſerve à Friend? Or whether 
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« tion or diminution.” For tho on ſome 
Occaſions, and in ſome Subjects, the Mind 
may poſſibly be fo bent, and the Paſſion 
ſo wrought up, that for the time no bo- 
dily Su ce or Pain can alter it; yet 
this is what can ſeldom happen, and is un- 
likely to laſt long: ſince without any Pain 
or Inconvenience, the Paſſion in a little 
time does its own work, the Mind relaxes 
with its Bent, and the Temper weary'd . 
with Repetition finds no more Enjoyment, - 
but runs to ſomething new. 


HEAR then! ſaid THzocLEs. For 
tho I pretend not to tell you at once the 
Nature of this which I call Goo; yet 
I am content to ſhew you. ſomething of 
it, in your-ſelf, which you will acknow- 
ledg to be naturally more fix d and con- 
ſtant, than any thing you have hitherto 
thought on. Tell me, my Friend! if ever 
you were weary of doing good to thoſe 
you lov'd? Say when you ever found it 


when you fri# prov'd this generous Plea- 
fure, you did not feel it leſs than at this 
preſent ; after ſo long Experience? Be- 
tieve me, Pu1LOCLES, this Pleaſure is 
more debauching than any other, Never 
did any Soul do good, bur it came readier 
to do the ſame again, with more Enjoy- 
ment. Never was Love, or Gratitude, or 
Bounty 
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Bounty praftis'd bur with increaſing Joy, Sect. i. 

which made the Practiſer ſtill more in love ey 

with the fair Act. Anſwer me, PRI Lo- 1 

CLEs, you who are ſuch a Judg of Beag- publich - 
, and fave ſo good 4 Taſte of Pleaſure; 

Gatiace any thing you admire, ſo fair as 

Triendſbip? or any thing ſo charming as 4 

generous Action? What wou'd it be there- 

fore, if all Life were in reality but one con- 

tinwd Frierid{hip, and cou'd be made one 

ſuch intire Act? Here ſurely wou'd be 

that fix'd and conſtant Goop you ſought, 

Or wou'd you look for any thing beyond? 


PexHAPs not, ſaid I. But I can ne- 
ver, ſurely, go beyond this, to ſeek for 4 
Chimera, if this Goo p of yours be not 
thorowly chimerieal. For tho a Poet may 
poſſibly work up ſuch a ſingle Action; ſo as 
to hold 4 Play out; I can conceive but 
very faintly how this high Strain of Friend- 
ſhip can be ſo manag', as to fill a Life. 
Nor can I imagine where the Object lies 


of ſuch a ſublime Heroick Paſſion, 


Can any Friendſhip, ſaid he, be {6 
Heroick, as that towards Mankind ? Do 
you think the Love of Friends in general, 
and of one's Country, to be nothing ? or 
that particular Friendſhip can well ſubſiſt 
without ſuch an enlarg d Affection, and 
Senſe of Obligation to Society? Say (if 
poſſible) you are a Friend, but hate your- 

Vol. 2, Q Countrys 
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Part 2. Country. Say, you are true to the Intereſt 

of 4 Companion, but falſe to that of So- 

— ” ciety. Can you believe your: ſelf? Or will 

publick, you lay the Name aſide, and refuſe to be 
calPd be Friend, ſince you renounce the 
MAN! | 


Tur there is ſomething, ſaid I, due 
to Mankind, is what I think will not be 
diſputed by one who claims rhe Name of 
Friend. Hardly indeed cou'd I allow the 
Name of Man to one who never cou'd call 
or be call'd Friend. But he who juſtly 
proves himſelf 2 Friend, is MAN enough; 
nor is he wanting to Society. A ſingle 
Friendſhip may acquit him. He has de- 
ſery'd a Friend, and is Man's Friend; tho 
not in ſtrictneſs, or according to your high 
moral Senſe, the Friend of Mankind, For 
to ſay truth, as to this fort of Friendſnip; 
it may by wiſer Heads be eſteem'd per- 
haps more than ordinarily Manly, and 
even Heroick, as you — it: But for 
my part, I ſee ſo very little Worth in 
Mazxkind, and have fo indifferent an Opi- 
nion of the Pablick, that I can propoſe lit- 
tle Satisfaction to my-ſelf in loving either. 


Gratitude, Do you, then, take Bounty and Grat!- 
tude to be among the Acts of Friendſhip 
and Good-Nature ? Undoubtedly : 
For they are the chief. Suppoſe then, 
that the oblig'd Perſon diſcovers in the 

. Obliger 
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the Gratitude of the former ? 
the leaſt. Or does it make the Exer- 
ciſe of Gratitude leſs ag. I think 
rather the contrary. For when depriv'd of 
other means of making a Return, I might 
rejoice ſtill in that ſure way of ſhewing my 
Gratitude to my Benefactor, by bearing 
his Failings as a Friend. And as to 
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Obliger ſeveral Failings ; does this exclude Sect. 1, 
Not in 


Bounty: Tell me, I beſeech you, is it to Boun'y, 


thoſe only who are deſerving that we 
ſhowd do good? Is it only to 4 good 
Neighbour, or Relation, 4 good Father, 
Child, or Brother? Or does Nature, Rea- 
ſon, and Humanity better teach us, to do 
good ſtill to a Father, becauſe a Father; and 
to a Child, becauſe a Child; and fo to eve- 
ry Relation in Human Life ? I think, 
laid I, this laſt is righteſt. 


O PniLocrt xs, reply'd he, conſider 
then what it was you faid, when you ob- 
jected againſt the Love of Mayxkind becauſe 


of Human Frailty; and ſeem'd to ſcorn 


the Publick, becauſe of its Misfortunes. 
See if this Sentiment be conſiſtent with 
that Humanity which elſewhere you own 
and practiſe, For where can Generoſity 
exiſt, if not here? Where can we ever 


_ Friendſhip, if not in this chief Sub- 
ject: 


To what ſhou'd we be true of Love of 


grateful in the World, if not to Mankind, — 
and that Society to which we are fo deep- 


Y 


Q 2 
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part 2. ly indebted? What are the Faults or le. 
WYV miſhes which can excuſe ſuch an Omi. 


ſion, or in a grateful Mind can ever lef. 
ſen the Satisfaction of making a grateful 
kind Return? Can you then out of Good- 
breeding merely, and from a Temper na- 
tural to you, rejoice to ſhew Civility, 
G Obligingneſs, ſeek Obel 
of Compaſſion, and be pleasd with ey 
Occurrence where you have power wh 
ſome Service even to People unknown? 
Can you delight in ſuch Adventures a- 
broad in foreign Countrys, or in the caſe 
of Strangers here at home; to help, aſſiſt, 
relieve all who require it, in the moſt 
hoſpitable, kind, and friendly manner? 
And can your Country, or what is more, 
jour KIND, require leſs Kindneſs from 
you, or deſerve leſs to be confider'd, than 
even one of theſe Chance- Creatures: 
O PHriLoCLEs! how little do you knoy 
the Extent and Power of Good-Nature, 
and to what an heroick pitch a Soul may 
riſe, which knows the thorow Force of 
ir; and diſtributing it rightly, frames in 
it- ſelf an equal, juſt, and univerſal Friend 
ſhip ! 


JUST as he had ended theſe Words 

a Servant came to us in the Field, to give 
notice of ſome Company, who were come i 
to dine with us, and waited our coming BY 
i} 


B os o 
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in, So we walk'd home-wards. I told Sect. x, 
THEOCLES, going along, that I feard I WV 


ſhou'd never make a good Friend or Lover 
after his way. As for a plain natural 
Love of one ſingle Perſon in either Sex, I 
cou'd compals it, I thought, well enough; 
but this complex univerſal ſort was be- 

ond my reach. I couꝰd love the Indi- 


vidual, but not the Species. This was fig 
too Myſterious; too Metaphyſical an Ob. 


jet for me, In ſhort, I cowd love no- 
thing of which I had not ſome ſenſible ma- 


terial Image. 
How ! reply'd THEOCLEs, cap you 


never loye except in this manner? when 
yet I know that you admird and loy'd a 


Friend long &er you knew his Perſon. 


Or was PALEMON's Character of no 
force, when it engag'd you in that long 
Correſpondence which preceded your late 
perſonal Acquaintance? Ihe Fact 
(aid I) I muſt, of neceſſity, own to 
you. And now, methinks, I underſtand 
your Myſtery, and perceive how I muſt 
prepare for it : For in the ſame manner as 
when I firſt began to love PALEMON, I 
was forc'd to form a kind of material Ob- 
ject, and had always ſuch a certain Image 
of him, ready-drawn, in my Mind, when- 
ever I thought of him; ſo I muſt endea- 
mo o order it in the Caſe _ us: 
poſſibly our help I can raiſe any 
FF Q 3 f ſuch 
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Part 2. ſuch Image, or Specter, as may repreſent 
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this odd Being you wou'd have me love. 


ME THINKs, faid he, you might have 
the ſame Indulgence for NATuRR or 
MANKIND, as for the People of old 
ROME; whom, notwithſtanding their Ble. 
miſhes, I have known you in love with, 
many ways ; gg mans under the Re- 
preſentation of a beautifal Youth call'd 


Genius of the GE N1Us of the 4 For I remem. 


unt. her, that viewing once 


Natures 


ome Pieces of An- 
tiquity, where the People were thus re- 
preſented, you allow'd 'em to be no dif. 
agrecable Object. 


IN DEEP, reply'd I, were it poſſible for 
me to ſtamp upon my Mind ſuch a Fi. 
gure as you ſpeak of, whether it ſtood for 
Mankind or Nature, it might probably 
have its effect; and J might become per- 
haps 2 Lover after your way: But more 
eſpecially, if you cow'd ſo order it, as to 
make things reciprocal between us, and 
bring me to fancy of this Gen1us, that 
it cou'd be “ ſenſible of my Love, and ca- 
„ pable of 4 Return.. For without this, 
I ſhou'd make but an ill Lover, tho of the 
perfecteſt Beauty in the World. 


*T1s enough, ſaid THEO CLEs, I ac- 
cept the Terms: And if you promiſe 1 
love, I will endeavour to ſhew you hat 

BEAauT! 
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BeauTY Which I count the perfecteſt, Sect. 2. 
and mo# deſerving of LOVE; and which SV Y 
will not fail of 4 Return. To-morrow, 
when the Eaſtern Sun (as Poets deſcribe) 
with his firſt Beams adorns the Front of 
yonder Hill ; there, if you are content to 
wander with me in the Woods you ſee, 
we will purſue thoſe Loves of ours, by 
fayour of the Silvan Nymphs : and in- 
yoking firſt the Genius of the Place, well 

to obtain at leaſt ſome faint and diſtant 
View of the Sovereign Genius and Firjt Genin: of 
Beauty. This if you can come once to * 
contemplate, I will anſwer for it, that all 
thoſe forbidding Features and Deformitys, 
whether of Nature or Mankind, will va- 
niſh in an inſtant, and leave you that 
Lover I cou'd wiſh. But now, enough! 
Let us to our Company; and change this 
Converſation for ſome other more ſutable 
to our Friends and Table. 


8S BAM 


OU ſee here, PA LEMON, what a 

Foundation is laid for the Enthuſiaſms 
I told you of; and which, in my Opinion 
(I told you too) were the more dangerous, 
becauſe ſo very odd, and out of the way. 
Bur Curioſity had ſeiz d you, I perceiv'd, 
as it had done me before. For after this 
firſt Converſation, I muſt own, I long' d 


Q 4 =: 
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Part 2. for nothing ſo much as the next day, and 
the appointed Morning-Walk in the Woods. 


Wx had only a Friend or two at dinner 
with us; and for a good while we dif. 
coursd of News and indifferent things, 
till I, who had my head ſtill running u 
on thoſe other Subjects, gladly lai hold 
of ſomething dropt by chance concerning 


Friendſhip. Friendſhip ; and ſaid, That for my own 


part, truly, tho I once thought I. had 

own Friendſhip, and really counted my- 
ſelf 2 good Friend during my whole Life; 

et I was now perſuaded to believe my- 
ſelf no better than 4 Learner: ſince THE- 
OCLEs had almoſt convinc'd me,“ That 
© tobe a Friend to any one in particular, 
6 *twas neceſſary to be firſt a Friend to 
& Mankind.” But how to qualify my: ſelf 
for ſuch a Friendſhip, was, methought, no 
little difficulty. 


INDEED, faid TwrocLEs, you have 
given us a very indifferent Character of 
your-ſelf, in ſay ing ſo. If you had ſpoken 
thus of the F lende of any Great Man 
at Court, or perhaps of 4 Court it.: ſelf, 
and had ale « How hard it was 


for you to ſucceed, or make Intereſt | 


« with ſuch as 8 there; we 
ſhow'd have concluded in your behalf, that 
there were ſuch Terms to be comply d 


with, as were unworthy of you. But 
5 | « To 


rr 
= ; 
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&. To. deſerye well of the Pablick,” and Sect. 2. 
« To be juſtly ſtiPd the Friend of Man- NV 
« kind,” requires no more than to be 
Good and Virtuous; Terms which for one's 

own fake one wou d naturally covet. 


- How comes it then, faid I, that even werives, 
theſe good Terms themſelves are ſo ill ac- 
cus and hardly ever taken (if I may 
ſo expreſs it) except on further Terms ? 
For Vis TE, by it-ſelf, is thought but an 
ill Bargain: and I know few, even of the 
Religious and Devout, who take up with 
it any otherwiſe than as Children do with 
Phyſick; where the Rod and Sweetmeat 
are the potent Motives. 


THEty are Children indeed, reply'd 
THEOCLES, and ſhou'd be treated fo, 
who need any Force or Perſuaſion to do 
what conduces to their Health and Good. 
But, where, I beſeech you, are thoſe for- 
bidding Circumſtances which ſhou'd make 
Virtue go down ſo hardly? Is it not, a- 
mong other things, that you think your- 
ſelf by this means precluded the fine Ta- 
bles and coſtly Eating of our modern Epi- 
cures; and that perhaps you fear the being 
reduc'd to eat — as ill as now, upon a 
plain Diſh or two, and no more? 


Tus I proteſted, was injuriouſly ſup- 
pos'd of me. For I wiſh'd never to eat 
otherwiſe 
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Part 2. otherwiſe than I now did, at his Table; 
WYV which, by the way, had more reſemblance 


Tempe- 
Tances 
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(I thought) of Eyxicurus's, than thoſe 
which now-a-days prepoſterouſly paſgd 
under his name. For if his Opinion might 
be taken, the higheſt Pleaſures in the 
World were owing to Temperance, and mo- 
derate Uſe. 


Ir then the mereſt Studier of Pleaſure, 
(anſwer d THEO OCLES) even Eepicu- 
Rus himſelf, made that favourable Re- 
port of Temperance, ſo different from his 
modern Diſciples; if he cou'd boldly ſay, 
« That with ſuch Fare as a mean Garden 
&« afforded, he cou'd vie even with the 
« Gods for Happineſs ; > how ſhall we 
fay of this part of Virtue, that it needs 
be taken upon Terms? If the immediate 
Practice of Temperance be thus harmleſs; 
are its Conſequences injurious ? Does it 
take from the Vigour of the Mind, con- 
ſume the Body, and render both the one 
and the other leſs apt to their proper Ex- 
erciſes, the Enjoyments of Reaſon or 
“ Senſe, or the Employments. and Offices 
“ of Civil Life?“ Or is it that a Man's 
Circumſtances are the worſe for it, as he 
ſtands towards his Friends, or Mankind? 
Is a Gentleman in this ſenſe to be pity'd, 
« As One burdenſom to himſelf, x" o- 


4 thers; One whom all Men will naturally 
& ſhun, as an ill Friend, and a * 
. | cc 01 
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Truſt, and ed —_— he is — — 
ceed beſt with this reſtrain ing ty ; 
or whether he may be more rely'd on, and 
thought more incorrupt, if his Appetites 
are high, and his Reliſh ſtrong rowards 
that which we call Pleaſure ? Shall we 
conſider him as 4 Souldier, in a Campain, 
or Siege; and adviſe with our-ſelyes how 
vue might be beſt defended, if we had oc- 
caſion for ſuch a one's Service?“ Which 
« Officer wou'd make the beſt for the 
« Souldiers ; Which Souldier for the Offi- 
« cers; or Which Army for their Coun- 
try?“ What think you of our Gen- 
tleman, for a Fellow-Traveller ? Wou'd he, 
as a temperate Man, be an ill Choice? 
Wou'd it indeed be more eligible and de- 
lightful „ To have a Companion, who, 
« inany ſhift or neceſlity, wou d prove the 
„ moſt ravenous, and eager to provide in 
« the firſt place for himſelf, and his own 
« exquiſite Senfations ?? I know not 
what to ſay where Beauty is concern'd, 
Perhaps the amorous Galants, and exquiſite 
Refiners on this fort of Pleaſure, may have 


ſo refin'd their Minds and Tempers, that, 


notwithſtanding their accuſtom'd Indul- 
gence, they can, upon occaſion, renounce 
their Enjoyment, rather than violate Ho- 
' Nour, Faith, or Juſtice. - — And thus, at 
laſt, there will be little Virtue or Worth 

alcrib'd 
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& of Society and Good Manners ””—Shall Sect. 2. 
we conſider our Gentleman in 4 publik 
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aſcrib'd to this patient ſober Character. 
« The dull temperate Man is no fitter to be 
& truſted than the elegant luxurious one. 
* Innocence, Youth, and Fortune may 
« be as well committed to the Care of 
& this latter Gentleman. He wou'd prove 
* as good an Executor, as good 4 Truſtee, 
« as good 4 Guardian, as he wou d 4 
& Friend, The Family which entruſted 
& him wou'd be ſecure ; and no Diſhonour, 
4 in any likelihood, wou'd happen from 
the honeſt Man of Pleaſure.” 


THE Seriouſneſs with which TRE- 
OCLEs ſpoke this, made it the more 
pleaſant ; and ſet our other Company u 
on ſaying a great many good things on the 
{ame Subject, in commendation of 4 tem- 
perate Life. So that our Dinner by this 
time being ended, and the Wine, accord- 
ing to Cultom plac d before us; I found 
Nl we were in no likelihood of proceed- 
ing to a Debauch. Every-one drank only 
as he fancy'd, in no Order or Proportion, 
and with no regard to circular Healths or 
Pledges: A Manner which the ſociable 
Men of another Scheme of Morals wou'd 
have cenſur'd, no doubt, as a heinous Ir- 
regularity, and Corruption of Good-Fel- 
lowſhip. 


I OwN 
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'T Own (id I) I am far from think- rw 
ing TEMPERANCE fo diſagreeable a 
Cheat As for this of Virtue, I 

think there is no need of taking it on any 

other Terms to recommend it, than the 

mere Advantage of being ſavd from Intem- 
peranee, and from the Deſire of things un- 
neceſſary. | 


How! faid TuEoCLEs, are you thus 
far advanc'd? And can you carry this 
Temperance ſo far as to Eſtates and Ho- 
nours, by oppoſing it to Avarice and Am- 
bition ?— Nay, then truly, you may be 
ſaid to have fairly embark'd your-ſelf in 
this Cauſe. You have = the Channel, 
and are more than half-Seas oyer. There 
remains no further Scruple in the caſe of 
Virtue, unleſs you will declare your-lelf 
a Coward, or conclude it a Happinels to 
be born one. For if you can be temperate 
withal towards LIFE, and think it not 
lo great a buſineſs, whether it be of fewer 
or more Years ; but fatisfy'd with what 
you have liv'd, can riſe a thankful Gueſt | 
from a full liberal Entertainment ; Is not | 
this the Sum of all ? the finiſhing Stroke | 
and very Accompliſhment of Virtue? In | 
this Temper of Mind, what is there can | 
hinder us from forming for our-ſelyes as 1 
Heroick 4 Character as we pleaſe ? What 
is there either Good, Generous, or Great, 
: which | 
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Part 2. which does not naturally flow from ſuch a 
WYV modeſt TEMPERANCE? Let us once 
in this ſimple plain-look'd Virtue, and 

ee whether the more ſhining Virtues will 
not follow, See what that Country of the 
Mind will 32 when by the wholeſom 
Laws of this Legiſlatreſs it has obtain'd 
LIBE R- its Liberty! You, Pi Loc Es, who are 
7, ſuch an Admirer of Civil Liberty, and can 
repreſent it to your- ſelf with a thouſand 
ſeveral Graces and Advantages; can you 
imagine no Grace or Beauty in that origi- 
Moral. nal Native Liberty, which ſets us free from 
ſo many inborn Tyrannys, gives us the 
Privilege of our-ſelves, and makes us our 
own, and Independent? A fort of Proper- 
ty, which, methinks, is as material to us to 
the full, as that which ſecuresus our Lands, 

or Revenues. | 


I SHou*p think, faid he (carrying on 
his Humour) that one might. draw the 
Picture of this Moral Dame to as much ad- 
vantage as that of her Political Siſter; 
whom you admire, asdeſcrib'd to us “ in 
« her AMAzo n-Dreſs, with a free manly 
C Air becoming her; her Guards the 
« Laws, with their written Tables, like 
« Bucklers, ſurrounding her; Riches, Traf- 
« fick, and Plenty, with the C 32 
« ſerving as her Attendants ; and in her 
& Train the Arts and Sciences, like Chil- 
« dren, playing. The reſt of the Piece 

| is 
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is eaſy to imagirie : © Her Triumph over Sect. 2. 
— on , andlawleſs Rule of Fug and SWW 
« Paſſion.” ——But what a Triumph wou d 
her Siſter's be ! What Monſters of ſavage 
Paſſions wou'd there appear fſubdu'd ! 
« There fierce Ambition, Luſt, Uproar, Miſ- 
&« rule, with all the Fends which rage in 
« human Breaſts, wou'd be ſecurely chain'd. 
« And when Fortune her- ſelf, the Queen 
« of Flatterys, with that Prince of Ter- 
« rors, Death, were at the Chariot-wheels, 
« as Captives; how natural wou d it be 
« to ſee Fortitude, Magnanimity, Juſtice, 
« Honour, and all that generous Band at- 
tend as the Companions of our inmate 
„Lady LiBERTY |! She, like ſome new- 
I & born Goddeſs, wou'd grace her Mother's 
. « Chariot, and own her Birth from hum- 
ble Temperance, that nurſing Mother of 
© the Virtues; who like the Parent of 
5 the Gods 3 — C _ E) 
wou'd pro appear drawn by rein' 

Lions, 3 of hs Bit, and _ her 
Head a Turret-like Attire : the Image 
* of defenſive Power, and Strength of 
Mind.“ 


n . 57 


found, had given Entertainment to the 
Company; who from this rough Draught 
of his, fell to deſigning upon the ſame 
Subject, after the antient manner; till 


BY THIS Picture THEO CLES, I | 
| 
PA O- 
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Part 2. PRODICUs and CEBEs, and all the Au. 
A tients were exhauſted. 


VIRTUE. GENTLEMEN, faid I, the Deſcriptions 
you have been making, are, no doubt, the 
fineſt in the world: But after all, when 
you have made Virtue as glorious and tri. 
umphant as you pleaſe, I will bring you 
an authentick Picture of another kind, 
where we ſhall fee this Triumph in Re- 
verſe ; „VIX Tue her-ſelf a Captive in het 
« turn; and by a proud Conqueror tri- 
« umpb'd over, degraded, fſpoiPd of all 
« her Honours, and defac'd; ſo as to re- 
« tain hardly one ſingle Feature of real 
© Beauty. 


I OrrERN'ꝰD to go on further, but cou d 
not, being ſo violently decry'd by my two 
Fellow-Gueſts; who proteſted they wou'd 
never be brought to own ſo deteſtable a 
| Picture: And one of 'em (a formal fort 
it df Gentleman, ſomewhat adyanc'd in 
| Years) looking earneſtly upon me, faid, 
j in an angry Tone, „That he had hither- 
1 « to, indeed, conceiv'd ſome hopes of 

1 « me; notwithſtanding he obſery'd my 
« Freedom of Thought, and heard me quo- 
« ted for ſuch a paſſionare Lover of Li- 
4 berty: But he was ſorry to find that my 
& Principle of Liberty extended in fine to 
« a Liberty from all Principles? (ſo he ex- 
pteſs'd himſelf) “And none, he thought, 
| « beſide 
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« beſide a Libertine in Principle wou'd ap- Sect. a. 
u prove of ſuch a Picture of Virtue, as WWW 
« only an Atheiſt- could have the impu- 
« dence to make. 4 


TaHzocLEs the while fat filent ; tho 
he ſaw I minded not my Antagoniſt, but 
kept my Eye fix'd ſteddily on himſelf, ex- 
* to hear what he wou'd fay. At 
aſt, fetching a deep Sigh, O PRHILO- 
CLE*, ſaid he, how well you are Maſter 
of that Cauſe you have taken on you to 
defend ! How well you know the way 
to gain advantage to the worſt, of Caules, 
from the imprudent Management of thoſe 
who defend the beſt ! I dare not, for 
my own ſhare, affirm to you, as my wor- 
thy Friends have done, That *'tis the 
« Atheiſt alone can lay this load on Virtue, 
« and picture her thus diſgracefully,” —— 
No here are other over- officious and 
leſs- ſuſpected Hands, which do her perhaps 
more injury, tho with a better colour. 


Trar Virtue ſhowd, with any Shew 
of Reaſon, be made 4 Victim (continuwd 
he, turning himſelf to his Gueſts) muſt 
have appear'd ſtrange to you, no doubt, 
to hear aſſerted with ſuch aſſurance as has 
been done by PHILO CIES. You cou d 
conceive no tolerable ground for ſuch a 
Spectacle. In this revers'd Triumph you 
expected perhaps to ſee ſome foreign Con- 

Vol. 2. „ queror 
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Part 2. queror exalted; as either Vice it-ſelf, or 
WV VV Pleaſure, Wit, ſpurious Philoſophy, or ſome 
falſe Image of Truth or Nature. Little 

were you aware that the cruel Enemy op. 

Religion pos'd to Virtue ſhowd be RELIGION it. 
— wy Elf But you will call to mind, that even 
innccently, and without any treacherous 
deſign, Virtue is often treated ſo, by thoſe 

who wow'd magnify to the utmoſt the 
Corruption of Man's Heart; and in expo- 

ſing, as they pretend, the Falſhood of Hz. 

man Virtue, think to extol Religion. How 

many Religious Authors, how many Ss. 

cred Orators turn all their edge this way, 

and ſtrike at Moral Virtue as a kind of 
Step-Dame, or Rival to REL1G1oN! 

——« * Morality muſt not be nam'd; NM. 

“ture has no pretence ; Reaſon is an Ene. 

« my; Common Juſtice, Folly ; and Virtus, 

« Miſery, Who wou'd not be vitious 

“ had he his Choice? Who wou'd forbear, 

but becauſe he muſt? Or who wou d va 

* Jae Virtue, but for Hereafier ?” 


Txury, faid the old Gentleman (in- 
rerrupting him) if this be the Triumph of 
Religion, tis ſuch as her greateſt Enemy, 
I believe, wou'd ſcarce deny her: and! 
muſt ſtill be of Opinion (with Px 1L0- 
CLEs?s leave) that it is no great ſign of 

zeal, Tenderneſs for Religion, to be fo zealous in 
honouring her at rhe coſt of Virtue. 


- OL... pag. 3 10. 


PERHAPS 


— 
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Sect. 2, 
PernAPs fo, faid I, Yet that there WY WS 
are many ſuch Zealots in the World, you 

will acknowledg, And that there is a 

certain Harmony between this Zeal and 

what you call Atheiſm, THEO CLEsõ, you Atheiſm, 
hear, has allow'd. But let us hear bim 

out; if perhaps he will be ſo free as to diſ- 

cover to us what he thinks of the genera- 

lity of our Religious Writers, and their 
Method of encountring their common 
Enemy, the Atheiſt. This is a Subject 

which poſſibly may need a better clearing. 

For 'tis notorious that the chief Oppoſers 

of Atheiſm write upon contrary Princi- 

ples to one another, ſo as in a manner to 

confute themſelves. Some of 'em hold 
zealouſly for Virtue, and are Realiſts in 

the Point. Others, one may fay, are only-M0R4- 


nominal Moraliſts, by making Virtue no- vn 
thing in it-ſelf, a Creature of Will only, or Real. 

a mere Name of Faſhion. *Tis the fame 

in Natural Philoſophy : Some take one Narura- 
Hypotheſis, and ſome another. I ſhowd ** 
be glad to diſcover once the true Founda- 

tion; and diſtinguiſh thoſe who effectually 

refute their other Antagoniſts as well as 

the Atheiſts, and rightly aſſert the joint- 


Cauſe of Virtue and Religion. 


HERE, PALEMON, I had my Wiſh, 
For by degrees I ingag d THEOCLEsS to 
R 2 diſcover 
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diſcover · himſelf fully 2 theſe Subjects; 
which ſerv'd as a Prelude to thoſe we were 
to ingage in, the next Morning; for the 
approach of which, I ſo impatiently long d. 
If his Speculations prov'd of 4 rational 
kind, this previous Diſcourſe (I knew) 


wou d help me to comprehend em; if on- 


ly pleaſing Fancys, this wou'd help me hoy. | 7 


Div init Yo 


 Divines 


mich. But ſince 'tis not impoſſible to 


eyer to pleaſe my- ſelf the better with em. 


HERE then began his Criticiſm of Au. 
thors ; which grew by degrees into a con- 
tinu'd Diſcourſe. So that had this been at 
a Univerſity, THEO CIES might very 
well have paſs'd for ſome grave Divinity. 
Profeſſor, or Teacher of Ethicks, reading 
an Aſternoon- Lecture to his Pupils. 


8 E C T. 1 


T wou'd be — ſaid he, a 

> happy Cauſe which cou'd have the bene- 
fir of ſuch Managers as ſhow'd never give 
their Adverſarys any handle of advantage 
againſt it. I cou'd wiſh that in the Cau/? 
of RELIGION we had reaſon to boaſt as 


write ill even in the beſt of Cauſes, I am 
inclin'd to think this great one of Religion 
may haye run at leaſt an equal hazard 
with any other; ſince they who write in 


defence of it, are apt generally to uſe ſo 
much 
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much the leſs Caution, as they are more gect. "'% 
exempt from the fear of Cenſure or Criti- WW 
ciſm in their own Perſon. Their Adverſa- 
ry is well {ecur'd and ſilenc'd to their hand, 
They may fafely provoke him to a Field 
where he cannot appear openly, or as a 
profels'd Antagoni His Weapons are 
private, and can often reach the Cauſe 
without offence to its Maintainers; whilſt 
no direct Attack =—_ them of their ima- 

inary Victory. They conquer for them- 
3 and expect to be approv'd ſtill for 

their Teal, however the Cauſe it-lelf may 
have ſuffer'd in their hands. 125 


„ 


1 5 1 
lr REEL. 


PERHA Ds then, faid I, (interrupting 
bim) it may be true enough, what was 
{aid once by a Perſon who ſeem'd zealous 
for Religion, © That none writ well againſt 
« the Atheiſts beſide the Clerk who drew Arbeit. 
„the Warrant for their Execution.“ 


Ir this were the true Writing, reply'd 
he, there wou'd be an end of all Diſpute 
or Reaſoning in the Caſe. For where 
Force is neceſſary, Reaſon has nothing to 
do. But on the other hand, if Reaſon be 
needful, Force in the mean while muſt be 
laid aſide : For there is no Enforcement of 
Reaſon, but by Reafon. And therefore if 
Atheiſts are to be reaſon'd with, at all; 
they are to be reaſon'd with, like other 

£2 R 3 Men ; 
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Part 2. Men; ſince there's no other way in na- 

I ture to convince 'em. 

Atheiſt, | 

Taxis I own, faid I, ſeems rational 

and juſt : But Pm afraid that moſt of the 
devout People will be found ready to aban- 
don the patient, for the more conciſe Me- 
thod. And tho Force without Reaſon may 
be thought ſomewhat hard, yet your other 
way of Reaſon without Force, I am apt to 
think, wou'd meet with fewer Admirers, 


Bur perhaps, reply'd TBO CTLES 
tis a mere Sound which troubles us. The 
Word or Name of Atheiſt may poſſibl 
occaſion ſome Diſturbance, by being made 
to deſcribe two Characters ſo very diffe- 
rent as His who abſolutely denies, and His 
who only doubts, Now he who doubts, 
may poſſibly lament his own Unhappineſs, 
— wiſh to be convinc'd. He who de- 
nies, is daringly preſumptuous, and ſets 
up an Opinion againſt the Intereſt of Man- 
kind, and Being of Society. *Tis eaſily 
ſeen that one of theſe Perſons may bear a 
due reſpect to the Magiſtrate and Laws, 
tho not the other; who being obnoxious to 
puniſh. them, is therefore 1 But how 
nent. the former is puni able by Man, will be 
hard to ſay; unleſs the Magiſtrate had do- 
minion over Minds, as well as over Ac- 
tions and Behaviour; and had power to 
exerciſe 


1 
— — — — — — — — — — oc 
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exerciſe an Inquiſition within the inmoſt Sect. 3. 
Boſoms and ſecret Thoughts of Men. WNW 


I AyPREHEND you, ſaid I, And by 
your account, as there are two ſorts of 
People who are calPd Atheiſts, ſo there 
are two ways of Writing againſt them, 
which may be fitly usd apart, but not fo 
well jointly. You wou'd ſet afide mere 
Menaces, and ſeparate the Philoſopher's 


Work from the Magiſtrate's; taking it for i 
granted, that the more diſcreet and ſober . 


t of Unbelievers, who come not under 
the diſpatching Pen of the Magiſtrate, 
can be affected only by the more delibe- 
rate and gentle one of Philoſophy, Now 
the Language of the Magiſtrate, I muſt 
confeſs, has little in common with that of 
Philoſophy. Nothing can be more unbe- 
coming the Magiſterial Authority than a 
Philoſophical Stile: and nothing can be 
more unphiloſophical than a Magiſterial - 
one, A Mixture of thele muſt needs ſpoil 
both. And therefore, in the Cauſe be- 
fore us, „If any one beſides the Magi- 
&« ſtrate can be ſaid to write well; tis HE 
(according to your account) who writes 
* as becomes Philoſophy, with Freedom 
of Debate, and Fairneſs towards his 
* Adverfary.” 


ALLow it, reply'd he. For what can 
be more equitable? Nothing. Bur - 
R 4 will 
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Part 2. will the World be of the fame Opinion? 
And may this Method of writing be juſtly - 
actisꝰd in it? Undoubtedly it may. 

And for a Proof, we have many Inſtances 

in Antiquity to produce. The Freedom 

Philoſs- taken in this Philoſophical way was never 
pby. eſteem' d injurious to Religion, or prejudi- 
cial to the Vulgar : ſince we find it to have 

been a Practice both in Writing and Con- 

verſe among the Great Men of a Virtuous 

and Religious People; and that even thoſe 
Magiſtrates who officiated at the Altars, 

and were the Guardians of the publick Wor. 

ſhip, were Sharers in theſe free Debates. 


FoxcivE me, THEOCLEs, (laid I) 
if I preſume to ſay, that ſtill this reaches 
not the Caſe before us. We are to con- 
ſider Chriſtian Times, ſuch as are now pre- 
ſent. You know the common Fate of 

Jealouſy thoſe who dare to appear fair Authors, 
ef Authors. What was that Pious and Learned Man's 
Caſe, who wrote the Intellectual Syſtem of 

the Univerſe? I confeſs it was pleaſant 
enough to conſider, that tho the whole 

World were no leſs fatisfy'd with his Ca- 

pacity and Learning, than with his Sin- 

ccrity in the Cauſe of Deity; yet was he 
accusd of giving the upper hand to the 
Atheiſts, for having only ſtated their Rea- 

ſons, and thoſe of their Adverſarys, fairly 
together. And among other Writings of 

this Kind, you may remember how a cer- 

| rain 
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tain Fair IN ux (as you calPd it) Sect. 3. 
was receiv d, and what offence was taken VV 


at it. 


I Am ſorry, ſaid THRO CES, itproy'd 
ſo, But now indeed = oe find 4 
Wa which ma per 8, force me to 
diſcourſe at large with . — on this head; 
by entering the Liſts in defence of a 
Friend unjuſtly cenſur d for this Philoſo- 
phical Liberty. 


I CoNFESss' D to T gOCTIES and 
the Company, that this had really been 
my Aim: And that for this reaſon alone I 
made my- ſelf the Accuſer of this Author; 
« Whom I here actually charg'd, as I did 
all thoſe other moderate calm Writers, 
« with no leſs than woe for rea- 
“ ſoning ſo unconcern and patiently, 
« — the leaſt ſhew r Zeil or Pal. 
« ſion, upon the Subject of a Deity, and 
F a future State.“ 


AND I, on the other ſide, reply'd T x E- 
- OCLES, am rather for this patient way of 

Reaſoning, and will endeavour to clear 
my Friend of this Imputation ; if you can 
have o enough to hear me out, in 
an Aflair of ſuch a compals. ; 


We all anſwer'd for our-ſelyes, and he 
began thus. | 


OF 
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OF THE many Writers ingag'd in the 
Defence of Religion, it ſeems to me that 
the greateſt are imploy d, either in 
ſupporting the Truth of the Chriſti an 
Faith in general, or in refuting ſuch par- 
ticular Doctrines as are eſteem'd Innova- 
tions in the Chriſtian Church. There are 
not, *tis thought, many Perſons in the 
World who are looſe in the very Grounds 
and Principles of all Religion: And to 
ſuch as _ we _ in _, there are 
not many Writers who ely appl 
— They may Fir it 4 = 
Labour, and ſcarce becoming them, to ar- 
gue ſedately with ſuch as are almoſt uni- 
verſally treated with Deteſtation and Hor. 
rour. But as we are requir'd by our Reli- 
gion to have Charity for all Men, ſo we 
cannot ſurely avoid having a real Concern 
for thoſe whom we apprehend to be under 
the worſt of Errors, and whom we find 
by Experience to be with the greateſt diffi- 
culty reclaim'd. Neither ought they per- 
haps in prudence to be — with ſo little 
regard, whoſe Number, however ſmall, is 
thought to be rather increaſing; and this 
too among the People of no deſpicable 
Rank. So that it may well deſerve ſome 
Conſideration, © Whether in our Age and 
“Country the ſame Remedys may ſerve, 
c which have hitherto been try*d ; or 

| « whether 
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4 whether ſome other may not be pre- 
“ fer'd, as bei 
« Strictneſs in Matters of Religion, and 
« Places leſs ſubject to Authority.” 


TXr1s might be enough to put an Au- 
thor upon thinking of fuch a way of rea- 
ſoning with theſe deluded Perſons, as in 
his c_ might be more effeQual for 
their Benefit, than the repeated Exclama- 
tions and — = _— moſt of 
the Arguments us inſt them are com- 
monly accompany'd. Nor was it ſo ab- 
ſurd to imagine that a quite different Me- 
thod might be attempted ; by which a 
Writer might offer Reaſon to theſe Men 
with ſo much more Fayour and Advantage, 
as he appear d un- prepoſſeſs d, and — 
to examine every thing with the great 
Unconcern and Indifference. For to ſuch 
Perſons as theſe, 'tis to be fear d, *rwill 
always appear, That what was never 
ꝗgueſtion d, was never prov'd : and That 
&* whatever Subject had not, at ſome time 
* or other, been examin'd with perfect 
* Indifference, was never rightly examin'd, 
„nor cow'd rightly be beliewd.” And in 
a Treatiſe of this kind, offer'd as an Eſſay 
or Inquiry only, they wou'd be far from 
finding that Impartiality and Indifference 
which is requiſite; if inſtead of a Readi- 
nels to comply with whatever Conſequen- 


ces ſuch an Examination as this, and the 


Courſe 
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Courſe of Reaſoning brought forth, the 
Author ſhow'd ſhew a previous Inclination 
to the Conſequences only on one ſide, and 
= AbMorrence of any Concluſion on the 
other. 


OrRHERS therefore, in different Cir- 
cumſtances, may perhaps have found ir 
neceſſary, and becoming their Character, 
to ſhew all manner of - Deteſtation both 
of the Perſons and Principles of theſe 
Men. Our Author, on the contrary, whoſe 
Character exceeds not that of a Lay-man, 
endeayours to ſhew Civility and Fayour, 
by keeping the faireſt Meaſures he poſſi- 
bly can with the Men of this ſort ; al- 
lowing *em all he is able; and arguing 
with a perfect Indifference, even on the 
Subject of a Deity. He offers to con- 
clude nothing poſitive himſelf, but leaves 
it to others to draw Concluſions from his 
Principles: having this one chief Aim and 
Intention; How, in the firſt place, to 
« reconcile theſe Perſons to the Principles 
« of Virtue; That, by this means, a Way 
might be laid open to Religion; by re- 
moving thoſe greateſt, if not only Ob- 
& ſtacles to it, which ariſe from the Yices 
and Paſſions of Men.“ 


*T 1s upon this account he endeayours 
chiefly to eſtabliſh Virtue on . 
by which he is able to argue with those 


who 
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who ate not as yet induc'd to own a Sect. 3. 
Gop, or Future State, If he cannot do WV 
thus much, he reckons he does nothing, 
For how can Supreme Goodneſs be intelligi- 
ble to thoſe who know not what Goodneſs 
it. ſelf is? Or how can Virtue be under- 
ſtood to deſerve Reward, when as yet its 
Merit and Excellence is unknown 2 We 
begin ſurely at the wrong end, when we 
wou'd prove MERIT by Favour, and 
ORDER by 4 Deity. his our Friend 
ſeeks to redreſs. For being, in reſpect of 
V:isTuse, what you lately call'd 2 Reali#; 
he endeavours to ſhew, . Thar It is really 

« ſomething in 7t-ſelf, and in the nature 
« of Things: not arbitrary or factitious 
« (if I may ſo ſpeak) not conſtituted from 
« without, or dependent on Cuſtom, Fan- 

« cy, or Will; not even on the Supreme 
« Will it-ſelf, which can no-way govern 
« it; but being neceſſarily good, is govern'd 

« by it, and ever uniform with it.“ And 
notwithſtanding He has thus made VI x- 
Tut his chief Subject, and in ſome mea- 
lure independent on Religion, yer I fancy 
he may poſſibly appear at laſt as high a 
Divine as he is a MoraliF. 


I Wou'p not willingly advance it as Theiſts, 
a Rule, „ That thoſe who make only 4 b 
* Name of VIR Tu, make no more of 
« Deity, and cannot without Aﬀecta- 


* tion defend the Principles of Religion - * 
ut 
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Part 2. But this I will venture to aſſert; & That 


Nel 
2, & and is a Realit in MoxALI Tx, 


Nomina 


Real. 


« whoever ſincerely defends VIRKTuE 
muſt 


« of neceſſity, in a manner, by the fame 
« Scheme of Reaſoning, prove as very 4 
« Realift in Divinity.” 


ALL Affectation, but chiefly in Philoſo- 
phy, I muſt own, I think unpardonable. 
And you, PRILO CIES, who can give no 
quarter to ill Reaſoning, nor endure any 
unſound or inconſiſtent Hypotheſis ; you 
will be ſo ingenuous, I dare fay, as to re- 
jet our modern DEIs u, and challenge 
thoſe who aſſume a Name to which their 
Philoſophy can never in the leaſt intitle *em, 


ComMeNnp me to honeſt Ep ICuRus, 
who raiſes his D — T * aloft in the ima- 
inary Spaces; ſetting em apart our 
= che Univerſe and * of "Things, 
makes nothing of em beyond 4 Word. 
This is ingenuous, and plain dealing : For 
this every one who philoſophizes may eaſi- 
ly underſtand. | "Mf 


THrx ſame Ingenuity belongs to thoſe 
Philoſophers whom you, PaiLtocrtts, 
ſeem inclin'd to favour. When 4 Scexe- 
Ick queſtions, « Whether 4 real Theo- 
log) can be raigd out of Philoſophy alone, 
« without the help of Revelation; He 
does no more than pay a handſom Com- 

pliment 
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liment to Authority and the receiv'd Re- Sect. 3. 
igion. He can impoſe on no-one who VV 


reaſons deeply : fince whoever does fo, 
will eaſily conceive, that at this rate Theo- 
logy noi have no Foundation at all. For 
Revelation it-ſelf, we know, is founded 
on the Acknowledgment of a Divine Ex- 
iſtence : And 'tis the Province of Philoſo- 
phy alone to prove what Revelation only 


ſuppoſes. 


I Look on it, therefore, as a moſt 
unfair way, for thoſe who wou'd be Buil- 
ders, and undertake this Proving part, to 
lay ſuch a Foundation as is unſufficient to 
bear the Structure. Supplanting and Un- 
dermining may, in other Caſes, be fair 
War : But in Philoſophical Diſputes, tis 
not allowable to work under-ground, or as 
in Sieges by the Sap. Nothing can be more 
unbecoming than to talk magiſterially and 
in venerable Terms of © A Supreme Na- 
« TURE, an Infinite Being, and A De1- 
„;“ when all the while 4 Providence is 
neyer meant, nor any thing like Order or 
the Government of 4 Mind admitted. For 
when theſe are underſtood, and real Divi- 
nity acknowledg d; the Notion is not 
dry, and barren ; but ſuch Conſequences 
are neceſſarily drawn from it, as muſt ſer 
us in Action, and find Employment for 
our ſtrongeſt Aﬀecions. All the Days 


of RELIG10ON evidently follow hence; 
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and no exception remains againſt any of 
— thoſe 5 which . 
Theiſts, eſtabliſh'd. by | 
— - Wi . 
1 Now whether our Friend be unfeigned- 
ly and ſincerely of this latter ſort of yea! 
Theolqgiſts, you will learn beſt from the 
Conſequences of his Hypotheſis. You will 
obſerve, whether inſtead of ending in 
mere Speculation, it leads to Practice: And 
you will then ſurely be fatisfy?d, when you 
fee ſuch a Structure rais d, as with the Ge- 
nerality of the World muſt pals at leaſt for 
high Religion, and with ſome, in all like- 
lihood, for no leſs than ExnTarustAsm. 


For I appeal to you, Prx1iocLEs, 
whether there be any thing in Divinity 
which you think has more the Air of Eu- 

Divine thuſiaſm than that Notion of Divine Lo vs, 
Love. ſuch as ſeparates from ee thing worldly, 
ſenſual, or meanly-intereſted ? A Loves 
which is ſimple, pure, and unmix' d; which 
has no other Object than merely the Ex- 
cellency of that Being it-ſelf, nor admits of 
any other Thought of Happineſs, than in 
its ſingle Fruition. Now I dare preſume 
you will take it as a ſubſtantial proof of 
my Friend's being far enough from Irre- 
ligion, if it be ſhewn that he has eſpous'd 
this Notion, and thinks of making out this 
high Point of Divinity, from Arguments fa- 
miliar even to thoſe who oppoſe Religion. 
| Ac cok- 
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AccorDING, therefore, to his Hy- 
potheſis, he wou d in the firſt place, by 
way of prevention, declare to You, That 
tho the Diſintereſted Love of Go p were 
the moſt excellent Principle; yet he knew 
very well, that by the indiſcreet Zeal of 
ſome devout well-meaning People it had 
been ſtretch'd too far, perhaps even to 
Extrayagance and Enthuſiaſm; as formerl 
among the Myſticks of the antient Churc 
whom theſe of latter days have follow'd. 
On the other hand, that there were thoſe 
who in oppoſition to this deyout myſtick 
way, and as profels'd Enemys to what 
they call Enthuſiaſm, had ſo far exploded 
every thing of this ecſtatick kind, as in a 
manner to have given up Deyotion ; and 
in reality had left ſo little of Zeal, Affec- 
tion, or Warmth, in what they call their 
Rational Religion, as to make them much 
ſuſpected of their Sincerity in ay. For 
tho it be natural enough (he wou'd tell 
ou) for a mere political Writer to ground 
is great Argument for Religion on the 
neceſſity of fuch a Belief as that of 4 fu- 
ture Reward and Puniſhment ; yet, if 8 
will take his Opinion, 'tis a very ill To- 
ken of Sincerity in Religion, and in the 
Chriſtian Religion more eſpecially, to re- 
duce it to ſuch a Philoſophy as will allow 
no room to that other Principle of Love; 
but treats all of that kind as Enthuſiaſm, 
Vol, 2, 8 for 
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for ſo much as aiming at what is calbd Diſ 
7 or teaching the Love 9 God 
or Virtue for Gopd or VixTuEr's 


_ Hexx, then, we have two ſorts of Peo- 
ple (according to my Friend's account) 
ho in theſe oppoſite Extremes expoſe 


Religion to the Inſults of its Adverfarys 


For as, on one hand, 'twill be found diff 
cult to defend the Notion of that high- 
rais d Love, efpous'd with ſo much warmth 


by thoſe devout Myſticts; fo, on the other 
hand, *rwill be found as hard a Tas, 


upon the Principles of theſe cooler Men, 


to guard Religion from the Imputation of 
Mercenarinefs, and a flaviſh Spirit. For 


REL 
GION, 
liberal, 

literal, 


how ſhall one deny, that to ſerve God 


by Compulſion, or for Intereſt merely, 
is Servile and Mercenary? Is it not eri 


dent, that the only tue and liberal Service 
paid either to that Supreme Being, or to 
any other Superiour, is that “ which 

« ceeds from an Eſteem or Love of the 
« Perſon ſerv'd, a Senſe of Duty or Gri- 
“ titude, and a Love of the dutiful and 
« orateful Part, as good and amiable, is 
« zt-ſelf?* And where is the Injury to 


Religion, from ſuch a Conceſſion as this! 
Or what Detraction is it from the Belicl 


of an Aſter-Reward or Puniſhment, to 
own © That the Service caus'd by it, b 
not equal to that which is voluntary and 


« with Inclination, but is rather diſinge 
„ guous 


111 
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& nuous and of the ſlayiſh Kind?“ Is it Sect. 3. 
not ſtill for the Good of Mankind and WV 
of the World, that Obedience to the Rule 

of Right ſhowd ſome way or other be 

paid; if not in the better way, yet at leaſt 

in this imperfect one? And is it not to be 

ſhewn, That altho this Service of Fear 

« be allow'd ever ſo low or baſe: yet RE- 

46, iGo ſtill being 4 Diſcipline, and 

« Progreſs of the Soul towards Perfection, 

« the Motive — _ — — Romans 
« is primary and of the hi moment ,;z-.. 
- with us; till being — of more ſub -. 
lime Inſtruction, we are led from this 

« ſervile State, to the generous Service of 


Affection and Love? 


To this it is that in our Friend's Opi- 
nion we ought all of us to aſpire, ſo as to 
endeavour That the Excellence of the Ob- 
« ject, not the Reward or Puniſhment, ſhow'd 
« be our Motive: But that where thro the 
« Corruption of our Nature, the former of 
« thele Motives is found inſufficient to 
« excite to Virtue, there the latter ſhow'd Se. 
© be brought in aid, and on no account , 


* be underyalu'd or neglected.” 


Now this being once eſtabliſh'd, how 
can „ any longer ſubject 
to the Imputation of Mercenarineſs? But 
thus we know Religion is often. charg d. 
* Goalineſs, ſay they, is great Gain : nor 

S 2 « is 
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Part 2.“ is Gop devoutly ferv'd for nong ht.) — 

s this therefore a Reproach? Is it con- 

feſs d there may be à better Service, a more 

generous Love Enough, there needs 

no more. On this Foundation our Friend 

preſumes it eaſy to defend RELIGION, 

and even that dewvoute# Part, which is 

eſteem' d ſo great a Paradox of Faith. For 

if there be in Nature ſuch a Service as that 

of Affection and Love, there remains then 

Object of only to conſider of the Object, whether 

Love. there be really that Supreme-One we . 

For if there be Divine Excellence in Things; 

if there be in Nature a Supreme Mind or 

DEI Tx; we have then an Object conſum. 

mate, and comprehenſive of all which is 

Good or Excellent. And this Object, of all 

others, muſt of neceſſity be the moſt amia- 

ble, the moſt ingaging, and of higheſt Sa. 

tisfaction and Enjoyment. Now that there 

is ſuch a principal Object as this in the 

World, the World alone (if I may ſay ſo) 

by its wiſe and perfect Order — evince. 

I his Order, if indeed perfect, excludes all 

real ILL. And that it really does lo, is 

what our Author ſo carneſtly maintains, by 

lolving the beſt he can thoſe untoward 

Phenomena and ill Signs, taken from the 

Courſe of Providence, in the ſeeming]y 
unequal Lot of Virtue in this World. 


is true; tho the Appearances hold 
ever 1o ſtrongly againſt Virtue, and in fi- 
| your - 
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your of Vice, the Objection which ariſes Sect. 3. 
hence againſt a DEIT Y may be eaſily VV 
remov'd, and all fer right again on the fu 

ſal of a Future State. This to a Chri- F«ture 
ſtan, or one already convinc'd of ſo great — 
a Point, is ſufficient to clear every dark 
Cloud of Providepce. For He needs nor 
be over-and-above ſollicitous as to the Fate 
of VIRTuk ia this World, who is ſecure. 
of Hereafter. But the caſe is otherwiſe as 
to the People we are here to encounter. 
They are at a loſs for Providence, and 
ſeek to find it in the World. The Aggra- 
vation of the appearing Diſorders in world- 
ly Affairs, and the blackeſt Repreſentation 
of Society and Human Nature, will hard- 
ly help*em to this View. Twill be diffi- 
cult for *em to read Providence in ſuch 
Characters. From ſo uncomely a Face of 
things below, they will preſume to think 
unfayourably of all above. By the Effefts 
they ſee, they will be inclin'd to Judg the 
Cauſe, and by the Fate of Virtue to deter- 
mine of 4 Providence. But being once 
eee, of 3 and a e as — 
to things preſent, they may ſoon, perhaps, 
be s) an of - 2 "oe Eo: 
if Virtue be to it-ſelf no ſmall Reward, 
and Vice in a great meaſure its own Pu- 
niſhment; we have a ſolid ground to go 
upon. The plain Foundations of a diſtri- 
butive Juſtice, and due Order in this World, 
may lead us to conceive a further Building. 
8 Sq We 
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Part 2. We apprehend a larger Scheme, and eaſily 
F reſolve our-lelyes why Things were not 
nc, compleated in this State; bur their Ac. 
ORDER. Compliſhment reſerv'd rather to ſome fur. 
ther period. For had the Good and Vir. 
tuous of Mankind been wholly proſperous 
in this Life; had Goodneſs never met with 
.Oppoſition, nor Merit ever lain under a 
Cloud; where had been the Trial, Victo- 
, or Crown of Virtue? Where had the 
Vizmes had their Theater, or whence their 
Names? Where had been Temperance or 
Self-denial ? Where Patience, Meelkneſs, 
\ | Magnanimity? Whence have theſe thei 
being? hat Merit, except from Hard. 
ſhip 2 What Virtue without a Conflict, 
and the Encounter of fuch wor” by as 4 

riſe both within, and from abroad : 


Bur as many as are the Difficultys 
which Virtue has to encounter in this 
World, her Force is yet ſuperiour. Ex- 

gd as ſhe is here, ſhe is not however 
abandon'd or left miſerable. She has e- 
nough to raiſe her above Pity, tho not 2. 
boye our Wiſhes : and as happy as we ſee 
her here, we have room for further Hopes 
in her behalf. Her preſent Portion is lut- 
ficient to ſhew Providence already ingag d 
on her ſide. And ſince there is ſuch Pro- 
viſion for her here, ſuch Happineſs and 
ſuch A even in this Life; how 


probable muſt ir appear, that this Provi- 
dential 
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dential Care is extended, yet further to 4 Sec. 8 
ſucceeding Life, and perfected, Hereafter ? WW 


Tais is what, in our Friend's opinion, 
may be ſaid in behalf of a Future State, to 
thoſe who queſtion Revelation. Tis this 
muſt render Revelation probable, and ſe- 
cure that firſt ſtep to it, the Belief of a 
Deity and Providence. A Providence Recapiru- 
muſt be prowd from what we ſee of Or- 
der in things preſent. We muſt contend 
for Order; and in this chiefly, where 
Virtue is concern'd. All muſt not be re- 
fer d to a Hereafter. For a dilorder'd State, 
in which all preſent Care of Things is 
given up, Vice uncontrouPd, and Virtue 
neglected, repreſents a very Chaos, and re- 
duces us to the belov'd Atoms, Chance, 
and Confuſion of the Atheiſts, 


War therefore can be worſe done in 
the Cauſe of a Deity, than to magnify 
Diſorder, and exaggerate (as ſome zea- 
lous People do) the Misfortunes of Vir- 
tue, ſo far as to render it an unhappy 
Choice with reſpect to this World? They 
err widely, who propoſe to turn Men to 
the Thoughts of a better World, by ma- Future 
king 'em think ſo ill of this. For to de- e. 
claim in this manner againſt Virtue to thoſe 
of a looſer Faith, will make *em the leſs 
believe 4 Deity, but not the more 4 Future 
State, Nor can it be thought ſincerely . 
S 4 that 
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V yated Opinion of Virtue, and of the Hap- 
d 


Favourers 


pineſs it creates, was ever the leſs inclin 
to the Belief of a Future State. On the 


ef the Ot contrary, it will ever be found, that as 


one 


they who are Fayourers of Vice are always 
the leaſt willing to hear of a future Ex- 
iſtence ; ſo they who are in love with 
Virtue, are the readieſt to embrace that 
Opinion which renders it fo illuſtrious, 


and makes its Cauſe triumphant. 


Antients. 


Tus it was, that among the Antients 
the great Motive which inclin'd ſo many 
of the wiſeſt to the Belief of this Doctrine 
unreveaPd to em, was purely the Love of 
Virtue in the Perſons of thoſe Great Men, 
the Founders and Preſervers of Societys, 
the Legiſlators, Patriots, Deliverers, Heroes, 
whoſe, Virtues they were deſirous ſhou'd 
live and be immortaliz'd. Nor is there at 
this day any thing capable of making this 
Belief more engaging among the Good and 


Friendſhip. Virtuous than the Love of Friendſhip, which 


creates in em a Deſire not to be wholly 
ſeparated by Death, but that they may 
enjoy the ſame bleis'd Society hereafter, 
How is it poſſible, then, that a» Author 
ſhou'd, for exalting Virtue merely, be 
deem'd an Enemy to 4 Future State? How 
can our Friend be judg'd falſe to Religion, 
for defending a Principle on which the 
very Notion of Gop and Goodneſs de- 

pends ! 
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? For this he ſays 9 and this is Sect. 3. 
the Sum of all: “ That by building a Fu. (VV 
ture State on the Ruins of Virtue, R x- — 
6 n general, 2 Cauſe of 
4 4 Deity is betray*d ; an making Re- 
« — 5 and Prniſhments the principal 
« Motives to Duty, the Chriſtian Religion 
in 7 is overthrown, and its grea- 
« teſt Principle, that of Love, rejected 
and expos d. 


Upox the whole then, we may juſtly 
as well as charitably conclude, that it is 
truly our Author's Deſign, in applying him- 
ſelf with ſo much Fairneſs to the Men of 
looſer Principles, to lead *em into fuch an 
Apprehenſion of the Conſtitution of Man- 
kind and of human Affairs, as might form 
in em a Notion of Order in Things, and 
draw hence an Acknowledgment of that 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Beauty, which is 
Supreme; that being thus far become Pro- 
ſelytes, they might be prepar'd for that 
Divine Love which our Religion wowd 
teach *em, when once they ſhou'd embrace 
its Precepts, and form themſelves to its ſa- 
cred Character. 


THUS, continu'd he, I have made 
my Friend's Apology ; which may have 
ſhewn him to you perhaps a good Mora- 
lit; and, I hope, no Enemy to * | 

ur 
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Part 2. But if you find ſtill that the Divine has 
Sd. not appear'd ſo much in his Character as 
I promis d, I can never think of ſatisfy- 
ing you in any ordinary way of Conver- 
ſation. Show'd I offer to go further, I 
might be ingag d deeply in Spiritual Affairs, 
and be forc d to make ſome new Model of 
4 Sermon upon his Syſtem of Divinity. 
However, I am in hopes, now that in 
good earneſt Matters are come well-nigh 
to Preaching, you will acquit me for what 
I have already perform'd. 


SE QF. IF; 


UST as he had made an end of ſpeak- 
ing, came in fome Viſitants, who took 
us up the remaining part of the Afternoon 
in other Diſcourſes. Burt theſe being over, 
and our Strangers gone (all _— the old 
Gentleman, and his Friend, who had din'd 
with us) we began a-new with THEO 
CLEs, by laying claim to his Sermon, and 
intreating him, again and again, to let us 
hear him, at large, in his Theological way, 


Tr1s he complain'd was perſecuting 
him : As you have ſeen Company, faid he, 
often perſecute a reputed Singer, not out 
of any Fancy for the Muſick, but to ſatiſ- 
fy a malicious ſort of Curiofiry, which 
ends commonly in Cenſure and Diſlike. 


Ho w- 


A RHA SOD. 


| Seck. 4. 
HowEvER it might be, we told him YV 


we were reſolv d to perſiſt, And I afſurd 
our Companions, that if they wow'd ſe- 
cond me heartily in the manner I intended 


to preſs him; we ſhow'd eaſily get the 


better. 
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In revenge then, faid he, I will com- 


ly on this condition; That fince Iam to 
uſtain the part of the Divine and Preacher, 


it ſhall be at PHILOCILEõs's coſt; who 
ſhall bear the Part of the Infidel, and ftand 


for the Perſon preach'd to. 


Tur v, faid the old Gentleman, the 
Part you have propos d for him is fo natu- 


ral and ſutable, that, I doubt not, he will 


be able to act it without the leaſt Pain. 
I cou'd wiſh rather, that you had ſpar'd 
your-ſelf the Trouble of putting him thus 
in mind of his proper Character. He 
wou'd have been apt enough of his own 
accord to interrupt your Diſcourſe by his 
perpetual Cavils. Therefore ſince we have 
now had Entertainment enough by way of 
Dialogue, 1 deſire the Law of SERMON 
may be ſtrictly obſery'd ; and “ That 
there be no anſwering to whatever is ar- 
* gu or advanc d.“ 


I ConsENnTED ͤ to all the Terms, and 


told THEO CLES I wou'd ſtand his Mark 


willingly 5 
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Part 2. willingly : And beſides, if I really were 
that Infidel he was to ſe me, I ſhou d 
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count it no Unhappinels ; fince I was ſure 
of being ſo thorowly convinc'd by him, if 
he wou'd vouchſafe to undertake me. 


| TrxocrLEs then propos d we ſhou'd 
walk out; the Evening being fine, and the 
free Air ſuting better (as he thought) 
with ſuch Diſcourſes, than a Chamber. 


ACCORDINGLY we took our 
Evening-Walk in the Fields, from whence 
the laborious Hinds were now retiri 
We fell naturally into the Praiſes of 
Country-Life ; and diſcoursd a while of 
Husbandiy, and the Nature of the Sail. 
Our Friends began to admire ſome of the 
Plants which grew here to great Perfec- 
tion. Andit being my fortune (as having 
acquird a little Inſight into the nature of 
Simples) to fay ſomething they mightily 
approv'd, upon this Subject, TyutocLlts 
immediately turning about to me; © O 
« my ingenious Friend!” ſaid he, “ whole 
<« Reaſon, in other reſpects, mult be allow'd 
& fo clear and happy; How is it poſſible 
that with ſuch Inſight, and accurate 
Judgment in the Particulars of Natural 
« Beings and Operations, you ſhou'd no 
better judg of the Structure of Things 
in general, and of the Order and F .* 
«qo 
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« of NaTurE? Who better than your- Sect. 4. 
.« ſelf can ſhew the Structure of each v 


« Plant and Animal-Body, declare the Of. 


« fice of every Part and Organ, and tell organi- 
ds, and Adyantages to . 


« the Ules, 
« which they ſerve ? How therefore, 
« ſhow'd you prove fo ill 4 Vaturaliſt in 
« hie WHOLE, and underſtand ſo little 
« the Anatomy of the World and Nature, 
« as not to diſcern the fame Relation of 
« Parts, the ſame Conſiſtency and Unifor- 
« mity in the Univerſe ! 


« SomEr Men perhaps there are of ſo 

« confus'd a Thought, and fo i ly 
« form'd within themſelves, that tis no 
more than natural for them to find fault, 
and imagine a thouſand Inconſiſtences 
and Defects in this wider Conſtitution. 
« ?Twas not, we may preſume, the abſo- 
« lute Aim or Intereſt of the Univerſal Na- 
ture, to render every private-one infal- 
« lible, and without defect. Twas not 
© its Intention to leave us without ſome 
pattern of Imperfection; ſuch as we 
4 perceive in Minds, like theſe, perplex*d 
* with froward Thought. But you, my 
* Friend, are Maſter of a nobler Mind, 
* You are conſcious of better Order with- 
in, and can ſee Workmanſhip and Ex- 
actneſs in your-ſelf, and other innumera- 
ble Parts of the Creation. Can you an- 
* {wer it to your-ſelf, allowing thus much, 
not 


- — - 
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Part 2. © not to allow all? Can you induce your. 


X ſelf ever to believe or think, that where 


« [there are Parts fo variouſly united, and 
cc conſpi ing fitly within themſelves, the 
WHOLE Whole it-F ſhow'd have neither Union 
and Parti a nor Coherence; and where inferiour 
4 and private Natures are often found ſo 
4 the Univerſal-One ſhou'd want 
Perfection, and be eſteem'd like whatſo- 
4 ever can be thought of, moſt monſtrous, 
* rude, and imperfect? 


« STRANGE ! That there ſhou'd be 
« iz» Nature the Idea of an Order and 
Perfection, which NATuRE her-(elf 
« wants! That Beings which ariſe from 
« Nature ſhou'd be ſo perfect, as to diſ- 
4 cover Imperfection in her Conſtitution; 
« and be wiſe enough to correct that Wi 
« dom by which they were made 


« NoTHiNG ſurely is more ſtrongly 
« imprinted on our Minds, or more cloſe- 
ly interwoven with our Souls, than the 
Proportion. & Idea or Senſe of Order and Proportion. 
«- Hence all the Force of Numbers, and 
« thoſe powerful Arts founded on their 
Management and Uſe, What a diffe- 
4 rence there is between Harmony and 
« Diſcord ! Cadency and Convulſion ! What 
a difference between compos d and or- 
« derly Motion, and that which is ungo- | 
« yern'd and accidental! between the re- 


(e gular 
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Architect, and a H 
between an organiz'd Body, and a Miſt 
« or Cloud driven by the Wind! 


4 Now as this Difference is imme- 
« diately perceivd by a plain Internal 
« Senfation, ſo there is withal in Reaſon 
« this account of it; That whatever 


« of Deſign, and concur in one, are Parts 
« conſtituent of ove WHorL x, or are, in 
« themſelves, intire Syſtems. Such is a 
« Tree, With all its Branches; an Animal, 
« with all its Members; an Edifice, with 
4 all its exteriour and interiour Ornaments. 
What elſe is even a Tune or Symphony, 
Hor any excellent Piece of Muſick, than 
« a certain Syſtem of proportion'd Sounds? 


« UnivEerSE, Whatever the Perfection 
« may be of any particular Syſtems; or 
whatever ſingle Parts may have Pro- 
portion, Unity, or Form within them- 
* ſelyes; yet if they are not united all 
in general, zz ONE Syſtems, but are, in 
« .reſpet 


* Vid. Lock x of Human Underſtanding, Book IV. 
Chap. 6. §. 11. 

Ac mihi quidem Veteres illi majus quiddam animo com- 
plexi, multo plus etiam vidiſſe videntur, quam quantum noſ- 
trorum ingeniorum acies intueri poteſt : qui omnia hac, qua 
ſupra & ſubter,, unum eſſe, & una vi, atque una cnjer 

ione 


« pular and uniform Pile of ſome noble Se, 4. 
of Sand or Stones WWW 


Things have Order, the ſame: have Unity Union. 


«Now in this which we call then. 
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of one another, as the driven 


“ Sands, or Clouds, or breaking Waves; 


Syſtem. 


Animal- 
Syſtem, 


« then there being no Coherence in the 
« Whole, there can be infer d no Order, 
« no Proportion, and conſequently no 
2 Project or —— But 4s — of theſe 

Parts are independent, apparent. 
4 united, then is the WHROLE 4 H en 


© compleat, according to one Simple, Con. 


& ſiſtent, and Uniform DESIGN. 


« Hrrx then is our main Subject, in- 
« ſiſted on: That neither Man, nor any 
« other Animal, tho eyer ſo compleat a 
« Syſtem of Parts, as to all within, can be 
« allow'd in the ſame manner compleat, as 
« to all without; but muſt be conſider d as 
4 having a further relation abroad to the 
« Syſtem of his Rind. So even this Syſtem 
4 of his Kind to the Animal-Sytem ; this to 
“the World (our Earth; ) and this again 
&« to the bigger World, and to the Univerſe. 


— 


fone nature conſtricta eſſe dixerunt. Nullum eſt enim genus 
rerum, quod aut avulſum d ceteris per ſeipſum conftare, ' 


aut quo catera fi careant, vim ſuam, atque aternitatem con- 
ſervare poſſint. Cicero de Oratore, lib. 3. 
omne hoc quod vides, quo divina atque humana concluſa 


ſunt, unum eſt: membra ſumus corporis magni. Seneca, 


Epiſt. 95. 


Societas noſtra Lapidum fornicationi ſimillima eſt: que ca- 
ſura, niſi invicem obſtarent, hoc ipſo ſuſtinetur. Ibidem. 
Eſine Dei Sedes, niſi Terra, & Pontus, ex ther, 
Et Calum, & Virtus? Superos quid quærimus ultra ? 


ite ue vides, quocunque moveris. 
Jupiter eſt quodcunq 4 q . 


ALL 
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« ALL things in this World are «ited. 


« For as the Branch is united with the 25 


« Tree, ſo is the Tree as immediately with 
« the Earth, Air, and Water, which feed 
« jt. As much as the fertile Mould is 
« fitted to the Tree, as much as the ſtrong 
and upright Trunk of the Oak or Elm 
« js fitted to the twining Branches of the 
« Vine or Ivy; ſo much are the _ 
Leaves, the Seeds, and Fruits of theſe 
« Trees fitted to the various Animals : 


« Theſe again to one another, and to the 


Elements where they live, and to which 
« they are, as Appendices, in a manner fit- 
« ted and join'd; as either by Mings for 
« the Air, Fins for the Water, Feet for 
« the Earth, and by other correſpondent 
“ inward Parts of a more curious Frame 
« and Texture, Thus in contemplating all 
on Earth, we mult of neceſſity view Al. 
in One, as holding to one common Stock. 
« Thus too in the Syſtem of the bigger 
* World. See there the mutual Depen- 
« dency of Things! the Relation of one 
to another; of the Sun to this inhabited 
* Earth, and of the Earth and other Pla- 
* nets to the Sun! the Order, Union, and 
Coherence of the Whole ! And know 
* (my ingenious Friend) That by this Sur- 
* vey you will be oblig'd to own the 
UNIVERSAL SysSTEw, and coherent 

* Scheme of Things, to be eſtabliſh'd on 
. . „ abun- 
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Sect. 4. 
WY VI 
Syſtem of 

the Worlds 


Univerſal 
Syſtem. 
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Part 2.“ abundant Proof, capable of conyinci 
s any fair and juſt Contemplator of the 


Appea- 


& Works of Nature. For ſcarce wouw'd 
& any-one, till he had well ſurvey'd this 
« univerſal Scene, believe 2 Union thus 
« evidently demonſtrable, by ſuch nume. 
« rous and powerful Inſtances of mutual 
“Correſpondency and Relation, from the 
4 minuteſt Ranks and Orders of Beings to 
« the remoteſt Spheres. 


« Now, in this mighty UNION, if 


rance of Ul there be ſuch Relations of Parts one to 


Nec ſary. 


Solutions 


« another as are not caſily diſcoyer'd; if 
“ on this account the End and Uſe of 
« Things does not every-where appear, 
« there is no wonder; ſince *tis no more 
indeed than what muſt happen of ne- 
« ceſlity : Nor cou'd Supreme Wiſdom 
« have otherwiſe order'd it. For in an 
« Infinity of Things thus relative, a Mind 
« which ſees not 7zfizitely, can ſee nothing 
6 fully: And ſince each Particular has re- 
« lation to all in general, it can know no 
perfect or true Relation of any Thing, 
« in a World not perfectly and fully 
„ known. 


& THE ſame may be conſider'd in any 
« difſleted Animal, Plant, or Flower; 
„ where he who is no Anatomiſt, nor 
vers d in Natural Hiſtory, ſees that the 


many Parts have a relation to the Whole; 
« for 
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« for thus much even a flight View af. Sect. 4. 
« fords : But he who like you, my Friend. 
« js curious in the Works of Nature, and 

„ has been let into a Knowledg of the 

« Animal and Vegetable Worlds, he a- 

© lone can readily declare the juſt Rela- 

« tion of all chels Parts to one another, 

« and the ſeveral Uſes to which they 

« ſerve. i 


« Burt if you wou d willingly enter fur- Examples 
« ther into this Thought, and conſider how 
« much we ought not only to be ſatiſ- 
« fy'd with this our View of Things, but 
« eyen to admire its Clearneſs; imagine 
« only ſome Perſon. intirely a Stranger to 
« Navigation, and ignorant of the Nature 
« of the Sea or Waters, how great his 
« Aſtoniſhment wou'd be, when finding 
« himſelf on board ſome Veſſel, anchor- 
ing at Sea, remote from all Land-Pro- 
« ſpe, whilſt it was yet a Calm, he view'd 
the ponderous Machine firm and mo- 
4 nionleſ in the midſt of the ſmooth 
* Occan, and conſider d its Foundations 
A beneath, together with its Co 
* Maſts, and Sails above. How eaſily 
wou'd he ſee the Whole one regular 
* Structure, all things depending on one 
* another ; the Uſes of the Rooms below, 
the 1 and Conveniences of 
Men and Stores? But being =_—_ 
* of the Intent or Deſign of all above, 
3 « wou'd 
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Part 2. wow'd he pronounce the Maſts and Cor. 
V dage to be uſeleſs and cumberſom, and 


“ for this reaſon condemn the Frame, and 
&« deſpiſe the Architect? O my Friend! 
let us not thus betray our Ignorance; 
ec but conſider where we are, and in what 


a Univerſe. Think of the many Parts 
of the vaſt Machine, in which we haye 


« fo little inſight, and of which it is im- 
« poſſible we ſhou'd know the Ends and 


_ « Uſes; when inſtead of ſeeing to the 


“ higheſt Pendants, we ſee only ſome lower 
« Deck, and are in this dark Caſe of 
« Fleſh, confin'd even to the Hold, and 
« meaneſt Station of the Veſſel. 


« Now having recogniz'd this uniform 


“ conſiſtent Fabrick, and own'd the Uni- 


Univerſal 
Mind. 


« werſal Syſtem, we muſt of conſequence 
4 acknowledg a Univerſal MIN p; which 
no ingenious Man can be tempted. to 
« diſown, except thro the Imagination of 
« Diſorder in the Univerſe, its Seat. For 
can it be ſupposd of any-one in the 
« World, that being in ſome Deſart far 
« from Men, and hearing there a perfect 
« Symphony of Muſick, or ſeeing an ex 
« act Pile of regular Architecture ariſing 
« gradually from the Earth in all its Or- 
ders and Proportions, he ſhow'd be per- 
« ſuaded that at the bottom there was no 
« Deſign accompanying this, no ſectet 
Spring of Thought, no active Mind! 

« Wou'd 


rr ²ͤ!i ˙ ²³ðmNm— 0” n·, 
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« Wou'd he, becauſe he ſaw no Hand, Sect.4. 
deny the Handy-Work, and ſuppoſe that VV 
« each of theſe compleat and perfect Syſ- 
« tems were fram' d, __ — . in 
« juſt Symmetry, and conſpiring Order, 
60 — by the 3 blowing of the 
« Winds, or rolling of the Sands! 


« WHAT is it then ſhowd ſo diſturb Pifur- 
« our Views of Nature, as to deſtroy that ,,;,,?.. 
« Unity of Deſign and Order of à Mind, 
« which otherwiſe wou'd be ſo apparent? 
« All we can ſee either of the Heavens or 
Earth, demonſtrates Order and Perfec- 
tion; ſo as to afford the nobleſt Subjects 
of Contemplation to Minds, like yours, 
« enrich'd with Sciences and Learning. 
« All isdelightful, amiable, rejoicing, ex- 
« cept with relation to Man only, and Human 
« his Circumſtances, which ſeem unequal. Hi. 
Here the Calamity and Ill ariſes ; and 
hence the Ruin of this goodly Frame. 
« All periſhes on this account ; and the 
66 ah Order of the Univerſe, elſewhere 
& lo firm, intire, and immovable, is here 
* o'erthrown, and loſt by this one View; 
* in which we refer all things to our- 
« ſelves : ſubmitting the Intereſt of the Scl hne. 
ole to the Good and Intereſt of ſo 
„ {mall z Part. 


* BuT how is it you complain of the 
* uncqual State of Man, and of the few 
ET 3 « Adyan- 
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Part 2. Advantages allow'd him above the 

s « Beaſts? What can a Creature claim, ſo 
& little differing from 'em, or whoſe Me- 
« rit —— lake above em, except in 
« Wiſdom and Virtue, to which ſo few con- 
« form? Man may be virtuous ; and by 
„being ſo, is happy. His Merit is Re. 
« ward. By Virtue he deſerves; and in 
« Virtue only can meet his Happinels de- 

Virtue and © ſerv'd. But if even Virtue it-lelf be un- 

Vice. © provided for, and Vice more proſperous 
= — the better Choice; if this (as you 
ſuppoſe) be in the Nature of Things 
* then is all Order in reality inverted, and 
supreme Wiſdom loſt: Imperfection and 
1 — being, after this manner, un- 
* doubredly too apparent in the Moral 
World. 


« Have you then, e'er you pronounc'd 
Their „ this Sentence, confiderd of the State of 
Ef « Virtue and Vice with reſpect to this Life 
4 merely; ſo as to fay, with aſſurance, 
« When, and How far, in what particu- 

« lars, and how circumſtantiated, the one 

« or the other is Good or I? You who 
are skilPd in other Fabricks and Com- 

« poſitions, both of Art and Nature, have 

« you conſider d of the Fabrick of the 

4 Mina, © Mind, the Conſtitution of the Soul, the 
« Connexion and Frame of all its Paſſions 

« and Affections; to know accordingly 


« the Order and Symmetry of the Part, 
« and 
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« and how it either improves or ſuffers ; Se. 4. 


« what its Force is, when naturally pre- 
« ſery'd in its ſound State; and what be- 
« comes of it, when corrupted and a- 
« bugd? Till this (my Friend!) be well 
« examin'd and underſtood, how ſhall we 
« judg either of the Force of Virtue, or 
« Power of Vice? Or in what manner 
« either of theſe may work to our Happi- 
&« neſs or Undoing ? 


« HERE therefore is that IN u iR x 
e ſhou'd firſt make. But who is there 
can afford to make it as he ought? If 
« happily we are born of a good Nature; 
if a liberal Education has form'd in us 
4 2 
« well-regulated Appetites, and worthy 
& Inclinations, 'tis well for us; and ſo 
indeed we eſteem it. But who is there 
* endeayours to give thele to himſelf, 
* or to adyance bis Portion of Happi- 
* neſs in this kind? Who thinks of 
improving, or ſo much as of preſerving 


his Share, in a World where it muſt of 


* neceſſity run ſo great a hazard, and 


* where we know an honeſt Nature is ſo 


* eaſily corrupted ? All other things re- 
* lating to us are preſery'd with Care, 
* and haye ſome Arr or Oeconomy be- 
N longing to em; this which is neareſt 
pineſs depends, is alone committed to 

T' 4 « Chance: 


Improve- 
ment. 


enerous Temper and Diſpoſition, Temper. 


related to us, and on which our Hap- 
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Appetites. 


* 


Virtue, 


Deity. 
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4 Chance: And Temper is the only thing 
W ungovern'd, whilſt it governs all the 
. 


„T Rus we inquire concerning what 
4 is good and ſutable to our Appetites ; 
« but what Appetites are good and ſuta- 
« ble to us, is no part of our Examina- 
« tion. We inquire what is according to 
« Intereſt, Policy, Faſhion, Vogue; but it 
« ſeems wholly ſtrange, and out of the 
« way, to inquire what is according to Na- 
« TURE. TheBallanceof Eu RO r, of 
© Trade, of Power, is ſtrictly ſought af. 
« ter; while few have heard of the Bul- 
« lance of their Paſſions, or thought of 
holding theſe Scales even. Few are ac- 
« quainted with this Province, or know- 
« ing in theſe Affairs. But were we more 


« fo (as this Inquiry wowd make us) we 


« ſhou'd then fee Beauty and Decorum 
« here, as well as elſewhere in Nature; 
« and the Order of the Moral World 
« wou'd equal that of the Natural. By 
&« this the Beauty of VixTUE wou'd ap- 
« pear; and hence (as has been ſhewn) 
« the Supreme and Sovereign BEAUTY, 
« the Original of all which is Good or 
« Amiable. 


« Bur leſt I ſhou'd appear at laſt too 


“like an Euthuſiaſt, I chuſe to expreſs 


« my Senſe, and conclude this Phz/oſophical 
« Sermon 


4 
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« Sermon in the words of one of thoſe an- Sect. 4. 
« tient Philologiſts, whom you are ugd to 
« eſteem. For Divinity it-ſelf, ſays he, is 

&« ſurely beauteouws, and of all Beautys the 

« brighte## ; tho not 4 beauteous Body, but 

« that from whence the Beauty of Bodys is 

“ dexiv'd : Not 4 beauteous Plain, but that 

from whence the Plain looks beautiful. The 

« River's Beauty, the Sea's, the Heaven's, 

« and Heavenly Conſtellations, all flow from 

« hence as from a Source Eternal and Incor- 

« ruptible. As Beings partake of this, they 

« are fair, and flouriſhing, and happy: As 

they are lot to this, they are deform d, pe- 

" mil, and loft.” 8 


WHEN TxrEeocLEs had thus ſpoken, 
he was formally complimented by our Two 
Companions. I was going to add ſome- 
thing in the ſame way : but he preſently 
ſtop'd me, by ſaying, he ſhowd be ſcan- 
= daliz'd, if bead of coming him, I 
did not, according to my Character, chuſe 
rather to criticize ſome part or other of 
his long Diſcourſe. 


Ir it muſt be ſo then, reply'd I; in the 
firſt place, give me leave to wonder that, 
inſtead of the many Arguments common- 
ly brought for proof of 4 Deity, you make 
ule only of one ſingle- one to build on. I 
expected to have heard from you, in cuſto- 
mary 
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Part 2. mary Form, of a Firi# Cauſe, a Firſt Bei 
and a Beginning of Motion : How clear ch 


Idea was of an Immaterial Subſtante; And 
how plainly it appear'd, that at ſome time 
or other Matter mu# have been created. But 
as to all this, you are ſilent. As for what 
is faid, of © a Material unthinking Sub. 
“ ſtance being never able to have pro- 
« duc'd an immaterial thinking one; “ 
I readily grant it : but on the condition, 
that this great Maxim of Nothing bei 

ever made from Nothing, may hold as we 

on my fide as my Adverſary's: And then, 
I ſuppoſe, that whilſt the World endures, 
he will be at a loſs how to aſſign a Be- 


nning to Matter; or how to ſuggeſt a 
Poſlib: ity of annihilating it. The ſpiri- 
tual Men may, as long as they pleaſe, re- 
preſent to us, in the moſt eloquent man- 
ner, © That Matter confider'd in a thou- 
« ſand different Shapes, join'd and dif- 
« join'd, vary*d and 3 to Eternity, 
© can never, of it-ſelf, afford one ſingle 
* —_— never occaſion or give riſe to 
« any thing like Senſe or Knowledg,” 
Their Argument will hold good againſt 
a DEMOCRklrus, an Eeicurus, Or 
any of the elder or latter Atomiſts. But 
it will be turn'd on them by an examining 
Academiit : and when the two Subſtances 
are fairly ſet. aſunder, and conſider d a- 
part, as different kinds; *rwill be as ſtrong 
Senſe, and as good Argument, to ay 1 

we 
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well of the immaterial kind „ That do Sect. 4. 
« with it as you pleaſe, modify it a thou- WV 
« ſand ways, purify it, exalt it, ſublime 
« jt, torture it ever ſo much, or rack it, 
« as they fay, with thinking; you will 
never be able to produce or force the 
« contrary Subſtance out of it.“ The 
or Dregs of ſorry Matter can no more 
made out of the ſimple pure Subſtance 
of immaterial Thought, than the high Spi- 
rits of Thought or Reaſon can be extracted 
from the groſs Subſtance of heavy Matter. 
So let the Dogmatiſts make of this Argu- 
ment what they can. 


Bur for your part, continu'd I, as 
ou have ſtated the Queſtion, tis not a- 
lon what was Fir#, or Foremo# ; but what 
is Inſtant, and Now in being. © For if 
« DEIT be zom really extant; if by any 
good Token it appears that there is at 
© this preſent a Univerlal Mind; *twill ea- 
« fily be yielded there ever was one. 
This is your Argument. You go (if I 
may fay ſo) upon Fact, and wou'd prove 
that things actually are in ſuch a ſtate and 
condition, which if they really were, there 
wou'd indeed be no diſpute left. Your 
UNION is your main Support. Yet 
how is it you prove this? What Demon- 
ſtration have you given? What have 
you ſo much as offerd at, beyond bare 
Probability? So far are you from demon- 


ſtrating 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
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Part 2. ſtrating any thing, that if this unitino 
3 books chief Argument for Deir? 
(as you tacitly allow) you ſeem rather to 
have demonſtrated, & That the Caſe it-ſelf 
« is incapable of Demonſtration.” For, 
How, fay you, can a narrow Mind ſee 
& All Things?” And yet if, in reali- 
ty, It ſees not Al, It had as good ſe 
Nothing. The demonſtrable part is till 
as far behind. For grant that this 4, 
which lies within our view or knowledg, 
is orderly and united, as you ſuppoſe : 
This mighty Al is a mere Point ſtill, a 
very Nothing, compar'd to what remains, 
Atheiſtical - Tis only a ſeparate By-World (well 
_ Hypotheſis. & ſay) of which perhaps there are, in the 
« wide Waſte, Millions beſides, as horrid 
« and deform'd, as this of ours is r 
lar and proportion'd. In length of 
time, amidſt the infinite Hurry and 
« Shock of Beings, this ſingle odd World, 
„by accident, might have been ſtruck 
« out, and caſt into ſome Form (as a- 
“ mong infinite Chances, what is there 
« which may not happen?) Burt for the 
« reſt of Matter, tis of a different hue. 
“ Old Father Cyaos (as the Poets call 
« him) in thele wild Spaces, reigns ab- 
“ ſolute, and upholds his Realms of 
« Darkneſs. He preſſes hard upon our 
4 Frontier: and one day, belike, ſhall 
« by a furious Inroad recover his loſt 


„Right, conquer his Rebet-State, and re- 
« unite 
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« unite us to primitive Diſcord and Con- Set. 4. 
WWNI 


« fu fron.” 


Txr1s, faid I, THeocrLEts! (conclu- 
ding my Diſcourſe) is all I dare offer in 
oppoſition to your Philoſophy. I imagin'd, 
—_ ou might haye given me more 
Scope: But you have retrench'd your-ſelf 
in narrower Bounds. So that to tell you 
truth, I look upon your Gn to be 
hardly ſo fair or open as that of our Di- 
vines in general. They are ſtrict, it's 
true, as to Names; but allow a greater 
Latitude in Things. Hardly indeed can 
they bear a home-Charge, a downright 
queſtioning of Dezty : But in return, they 


give always fair play againſt NATuRE, nATure 


and allow her to be challeng'd for her * . 


Failings. She may freely err, and we as 
freely cenſure. Deity, they think, is not 
accountable for her : Only ſhe for her- 
lelf. But you are ſtraiter, and more pre- 
ciſe in this point, You have unneceſſari- 
ly brought Nature into the Controverly, 
and taken upon you to defend her Ho- 
nour ſo highly, that I know not whether 
it may be ſafe for me to queſtion her. 


LET not this trouble you, reply'd 
TareoOCLEs : but be free to cenſure Va- 
ture ; Whatever may be the Conſequence. 
'Tis only my Hypotheſis can ſuffer. If I de- 
tend zr ill, my Friends need not * 8 

aliz'd. 
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Part 2. daliz d. They are fortify'd, no doubt, 
A with ſtronger Arguments for a Deity, and 


I can well employ thoſe 23 Wea. 
I e 


pons, of whoſe Edge you ſeem ſo little 
= - apprehenſive. I leave them to diſpute this 
ll Ground with you, whenever they think 
| fit. For my own Arguments, if they can 
be ſuppos d to make any part of this De- 
_ * fence, they may be look d upon only as 
diſtant Lines, or Outworks, which may 
eaſily perhaps be won; but without any 
danger to the Body of the Place, 


NOTWITHSTANDING, then, 
ſaid I, that you are willing I ſhou'd attack 
NaTuRE 7 Form, I chuſe to ſpare her 
in all other Subjects, except MAN on- 
ly. How comes it, I intreat you, that 

NATURE in this nobleſt of Creatures, and wor- 
n Man. thieſt her Care, ſhe ſhou'd appear ſo ve- 
weak and impotent ; whilſt in mere 

In Brutes. Brutes, and the irrational Species, ſhe 
acts with ſo much Strength, and exerts 

ſuch hardy Vigour ? Why is ſhe ſpent fo 

ſoon in feeble Man, who is found more 
ſubject to Diſeaſes, and of fewer years 

than many of the wild Creatures? They 

range ſecure; and proof againſt all the 
Injurys of Seaſons and Weather, want no 

help from Art, but live in careleſs Eaſe, 
diſcharg d of Labour, and freed from the 
cumberſom Baggage of a neceſſitous * 

Life. 
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Life. In Infancy more helpful, e Sect. 4. 


in Age, with Senſes quicker, and more 
natural Sagacity, they purſue their In- 
tereſts, Joys, Recreations, and cheaply 

chaſe both their Food and Maintenance; 
cloth'd and arm d by Nature her- ſelf; who 
rovides them both a Couch and Man- 
= So has Nature order'd for the reſt 
of Creatures. Such is their Hardineſs, 
Robuſtneſs, Vigour. Why not the ſame 
for Man? | 


Ax p do you ſtop thus ſhort, ſaid T HE- 
OCLES, in your Expoſtulation ? Me- 
thinks ' twere as eaſy to proceed, now you 
are in the way ; and inſtead of laying 
claim to ſome Few Adyantages of other 
Creatures, you might as well ſtand for Al, 
and complain“ That Man, for his part, 
ſhou'd be any thing leſs than a Conſum- 

« mation of all Adyantages and Privileges 
“which Nature can aftord.? Ask not 
merely, Why Man is naked, why un- 
hoof d, why ſlower- footed than the Beaſts ? 
Ask, „Why he has not Wings allo for the 
Air, Fizs for the Water, and ſo on; that 
he might take poſſeſſion of each Ele- 
* ment, and reign in Al?” 


Nor fo, ſaid I, neither. This wou'd 
be to rate him high indeed! As if he were, 
by Nature, Lo RD of Al: which is more 
than I cou'd willipgly allow. 


TT is 
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Is enough, reply'd he, that this is 
yielded. For if we allow once a Subor. 
dination in his Caſe; if Nature her:ſelf 
be not for MAN, but Man for NaTuxs; 
then muſt Man, by his good leave, ſubmit 
to the Elements of NATURE, and not the 
Elements to him. Few of theſe are at all 
fitted to him; and none perfectly. If he 
be leſt in Air, he falls headlong; for Wings 
were not aſſign' d him. In Water he ſoon 
ſinks. In Fire he conſumes. Within Earth 
he ſuffocates — 


As for what Dominion he may natu- 
rally have in other Elements, ſaid I, my 
concern truly is not yery great in his be- 
half; ſince by Art he can even exceed the 
Advantages Nature has given to other 
Creatures: But for the Air, methinks it 
had been wonderfully obliging in Nature 
ro have allow'd him Wings. 


— — * 5 4 2 * 
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yolatie:: AND what wou'd he have gain'd by it, 
reply'd THEO CIES? For conſider what 
an Alteration of Form muſt have enſu'd, 
Obſerve in one of thoſe wing'd Crea- 
tures, whether the whole Structure be not 
made ſubſervient to this purpoſe, and all 
other Advantages facrific'd to this ſingle 
Anatomy. Operation. The Anatomy of the Crea- 
of ture ſhews it, in a manner, to be 4 
| Ming: its chief Bulk being compos'd of 
0 | | rwo 
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two exorbitant Muſcles, which exhauſt the Sect. 4+ 
Strength of all the other, and engroſs (if WV. 


I may fay fo) the whole Oeconomy of 
the Frame. Tis thus the aerial Racers 


are able to perform ſo rapid and ſtrong a 


Motion, beyond compariſon with any o- 
ther kind, Kr far ——— their Bale 
ſhare of Strength elfewhere : theſe Parts 
of theirs being made in ſuch ſuperiour 
proportion, as in a manner 0 ſtarve their 
Companions. And in Man's Architec- 


ture, of ſo different an Order, were the 
flying Engines to be affix d; muſt not 


the other Members ſuffer, and the multi- 
ply'd Parts ſtarve one another? What 
think you of the Brain in this Partition ? 
Is it not like to prove 4 Starveling ? Or 


The Brain: 


wou'd you have it be maintain'd at the 


ſame high rate, and draw the chief Nou- 
riſhmenr to it- ſelf, from all the reſt. 


I UnpExsTAND you, faid I, THE“ 
OCLEsS ( interrupting. him:) The Brain 
certainly is a great Starver, where it a- 
bounds ; and the thinking People of the 
World, the Philoſophers and Virtuoſo's eſpe- 
cially, muſt be contented (I find) with 
a moderate Share of bodily Advantages, 


for the ſake of what they call Parts and Parti, 


E apactty in another Senſe. The Parts, it 
ſeems, of one kind agree ill in their Oeco- 
nomy with the Parts of the other. But 


to make this even on both ſides, let us 


Vol. 2. v turn 
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Part 2. turn the Tables; and the Caſe, I ſuppoſe, 

UV will ſtand the fame with the Mii o's of 
the Age, the Men of bodily Proweſs and 
Dexterity. For not to mention a 
fort, ſuch as Wreſtlers, Vaulters, Racers, 
Hunters; what ſhall we fay of our fine- 
bred Gentlemen, our Riders, Fencers, Dan- 
-cers, Tennis-Players, and fuch like? ?Tis 
the Body ſurely is the Starver here: and 
if the Brain were ſuch a terrible Devourer 
in the other way; the Body and Bodily 
Parts ſeem to have their Repriſals in this 
Rank of Men. 


Is then, ſaid he, the Caſe ſtands thus 
between Man and Man, how muſt it ſtand 
between Man and a quite different Creature? 
Ballance. If the BALLAN CE be. fo nice, that the 
leaſt thing breaks it, even in Creatures of 
the ſame Frame. and Order; of what: fa 
tal effect muſt it be to change the Order 
it-ſelf, and make ſome eſſential Altera 
tion in the Frame? Conſider therefore 
how it is we cenſure Natare in theſe and 
ſuch- lke Caſes. « Why, ſays one, was I 
not made by Nature ſtrong as 4 Horſe? 
« Why not hardy and robuſt as this 
« Brute-Creature ? or nimble and active 
« as that other?“ And yet when un- 
common Strength, Agility, and Feats of 
Body are ſubjoin'd, even in our own Spe- 
cies, ſee what befals! So that for a Per- 
ſon thus in love with an Athletick Miro: 
"2 - NEAN 
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N EAN Conſtitution, it were better, me- Sect. 4; 
thinks, and more modeſt in him, to change WV 
the Expoſtulation, and ask, Why was 
« I not made in good carneſt 4 very 
4 BxuTE?” For that wow'd- be more 
ſutable. | 


I Am apt indeed, ſaid 1, to think that 
the Excellence of Man lies ſomewhat 
different from that of « Brute: and that 
ſuch amongſt us as are more truly Men, 
ſhou'd naturally aſpire to Manly Quali- 
tys, and leave the Brute his own. But 
Nature, I ſee, has 2 8 to morti- 
fy us in this icular, by furniſhing us 
5 ith fuch flight Stuff a "are Dan 
der Frame, as is indeed wonderfully com- 
modious to ſupport that Man-Excellence 
of Thought and Reaſon ; but wretchedly 
ſcanty and ineffectual for other 
les. As if it were her very Deſign, * To 
« hinder us from aſpiring ridiculouſly, 
„to what was misbecoming our Cha- 


« rater,” 


| 

| | 

„ Ser faid THEO OH Es, you are not 

; one of thoſe timorous Arguers who trem- 

. ble at every Objection tais'd againſt their 
Opinion or Belief, and are ſo intent in up- 


f WW holding their ons fide of the ent, 
. that they are unable to make the leaſt 
- © Conceſſion on the other. Your Wit allows 
- © you todivert your-ſelf with whatever oc- 
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Part 2. curs in the Debate: And you can plea. 
UV fantly improve even what your Antago- 
niſt brings as a Support to his own Hy- 

theſis. This indeed is a fairer fort of 

ractice than what is common .now-a- 

days. But *tis no more than ſutable to 

your Character. And were I not afraid of 

ing with an Air of Compliment, in 

the midſt of a Philoſophical Debate; I 
ſhou d tell you perhaps what I thought of 

the becoming manner of your SCEPTI1- 
cis , in oppoſition to a kind of Bigot- 
Scepticks ; who forfeit their Right to the 
Philoſophick Character, and retain hardly fo 

much as that of the Gentleman or Good- 
Companion. But to our Argument, — 


Diſribu- Suc then, continu'd he, is the ad- 
n. mirable Diſtribution of NATuRE, her 
adapting and adjuſting not only the Stuff 

or Matter to the Shape and Form, and even 

the Shape it-ſelf and Form to the Cir- 
cumſtance, Place, Element, or Region ; but 

alſo the Afﬀections, Appetites, Senſations, mu- 

tually to each other, as well as to the 
Matter, Form, Action, and all beſides : 

All manag'd for the beſt, with perfect 

« Frugality and juſt Reſerve : profuſe to 

« none, but bountiful to all: never em- 

0 ploying in one thing more than enough; 
but with exact Oeconomy retrenching 
« the ſuperfluous, and adding Force to 
« what is principal in eyery. thing.” And 
| 15 


** 
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is not THouGuT and RRASON prin- Sect. 4. 
cipal in Man? Wou d he have no Reſerve VN 
for theſe? no ſaving for this part of his = 
Engine? Or wou d he have the fame Stuff 
or * = _ * or — 
s ſerve alike for different purpo 
— an Ounce be equivalent to a Poand'? 
lt cannot be. What Wonders, then, 
can he expect from a few Ounces of Blood 
in ſuch a narrow Veſſel, fitted for ſo ſmall 
a Diſtrict of Nature? Will he not rather 
think highly of that NATuRE, which 
has thus manag' d his Portion for him, to 
beſt advantage, with this nappy Reſerve 
(happy indeed for him, if he knows and 
uſes it!) by which he has ſo much a bet- 
ter Uſe of O than any other Crea- Nen. 
ture? hy which he holds his Reaſon, is 4 
Man, and not a Beat? | 


Bur * Beaſts, faid I, have Inſtini#s, tnfint 
which Man has not. | 


Tux, ſaid he, they have indeed Per- 
ceptions, Senſations, and Pre- ſenſations 
(it I may uſe the Expreſſion) which Man, Animals. 
for his part, has not in any proportionable 
degree, Their Females, newly pregnant, 
and before they have bore Yaung, have a 
clear Proſpect or Pre-ſenſation of their State 


* Supra, p. 92, 93, Cc. and 131, 132. And VOL. III. 


þ 216, 217, &c. 
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Parte. which is to follow; know what to pro 
> hg vide, wnd how,-in what manner, a 
animes what time. How many things do they 
| pre-ponderate? How many at once com- 

ehend? The Seaſons of the Year, the 

Country, Climate, Place, Aſpect, Situation, 

the Baſis of their Building, the Materi 4 
Architecture; the Diet and Treatment of 

their Offspring; in ſhort, the whole Occo- We 

nomy of their Nurſery : and all this as 

perfectly ar firſt, and when unexperienc'd, 

as at any time of their Life afterwards, 

Human And “ Why not this, ſay you, in Human 

Kind, & Kind?? Nay, rather on the con- 

trary, I ask © Why this ? Where was the 

“ Occaſion or Uſe ? Where the Neceſſity? 

« Why this Sagacity for Men? Have they 

« not what is better, in another kind 

Have they not Reaſon and Diſcourſe? 

“ Does not this inſtruct them? What need 

4 then of the other? Where wou' d be the 

“ prudent Management at this rate? Where 
„„ 


Tk Joung of moſt other Kznds, con- 
tinu'd he, are inſtantly helpful to them- 
ſelves, ſenſible, vigorous, know to ſhun 
Danger, and ſeek their Good: A human 
Infant is of all the moſt helpleſs, weak, 
infirm, And wherefore ſhou'd it not have 
been thus orderd? Where is the loſs in 
ſuch a Species? Or what is Man the worſe 
for this Defect, amidſt ſuch large Sup. 


plys! 
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plys? Does not this Defe(7 him SeR. 4. 
the more ſtrongly to 802 ſorcery 
him to own that he is — I. and not 
by Accident, made rational _ ſociable, 
and can no otherwiſe increaſe or ſubſiſt, 
than in that ſocial Intercourſe and Com- 
munity which is his Nateral State? Is 
not both conjugal Affection, and natural 
Affection to Parents, Duty to Magiſtrates, 
Love of a common City, Community, or 
Country, with the other Dutys an So- 
cial Parts of Life, deduc'd from hence, 
and founded in theſe very Wants? What 
can be happier than ſuch a — as 
is the . of ſo much Good? What 
better than a Want ſo abundantly made 
up, and anſwer d by ſo many Enjoyments ? 
Now if there are {till to be found amon 
Mankind fach as even in the midſt o 
theſe Wants ſeem not aſham''d to affett + a 
Right of Independency, and deny them- 
ſelves to be by Nature ſociable ; where 
wou'd their Shame have been, had Na- 
ture otherwiſe ſupply'd theſe Wants? ? 
What Duty or Obliza tion had been ever 
thought of: 5 mh eben or Reverence 
of Parents, Magiſtrates, their Country, 
or their Kind? ou'd not their full and 
ſelf-ſufficient State — ſtrongly have - 
termin'd them to throw off Nature, an 
deny the Ends and Author of their dees. 


tion? 
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WW 


man, my Adverſary, expreſs 
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WHILST TRZOCTLES argu'd thus 
concerning NAT ux E, the old Gentle. 
d great Sa- 
tisfaction in hearing me, as he thought, 
refuted, and my Opinions expos'd. For 
he wou'd needs belieye theſe to be ſtrong. 


Iy my Opinions, which I had only ſtarted 


State of 
N ature. 


as Objections in the Diſcourſe. He en- 
deavour d to reinforce the Argument by 
many particulars from the common To. 
picks of the School-men and Civilians, He 
added withal, © That it was better for me 
to declare my Sentiments openly : for 
4 he was ſure I had ſtrongly imbib'd that 
4 Principle, that * the State of Nature was 
« a State of War,” 


THAT it, was no State of Government, 
or publick Rule, reply'd I, you your: ſelf 
allow. I do fo. as jt then s 
State of Fellowſhip, or Society ? No: 
“For when Men enter'd firſt into Society, 
c they paſs d from the State of Nature into 
< that new one which is founded upon 
% Compact. And was that former 
State 4 tolerable one? Had it been 
abſolutely intolerable, there had never been 
any ſuch. Nor cou'd we properly call that 
4 State, which cowd not ſtand or endure 
for the leaſt time. If Man therefore 
* VOL. I. 2. 109, &c. S 
. cou'd 
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cowd endure to live without Society; and Sect. 4 · 
if it be true that he actual liv'd fo, when IL 
in the State of Nature; how can it be ſaid, | 
« That he is by Nature ſociable? 


TX x old Gentleman ſeenꝰ d a little diſ- 
rurb'd at my Queſtion. But having reco- 
verd himſelf, he ſaid in anſwer, . That 
« MAN indeed, from his own natural In- 
« /ination, might not, perhaps, have been 
« moy'd to aſſociate; hut ra her from ſome 
'& particular Circumſtances, s 


His Nature then, ſaid I, was not fo 
very good, it ſeems; ſince having no 24 
tural Affection, or friendly Inclination be- 
longing to him, he was forc'd into a ſocial 
State, againſt his Will: And this, not from 
any Neceſſity in reſpect of outward Thin 
(for you have allow'd him a tolerable 8 
ſiſtence) but in probability from ſuch In- 
conveniences as aroſe chiefly from himſelf, 
and his own malignant Temper and Prin- 
ciples. And indeed *twas no wonder if 
Creatures who were naturally thus unſo- 
ciable, ſhou'd be as naturally miſchievous 
and troubleſom. If, according to their 
Nature, they cou'd live out of Society, 
with ſo little Affection for one another's 
Company, 'tis not likely that upon occa- 
ſion they wou'd ſpare one another's Per- 
lons. If they were fo ſullen as not to 
meet for Love, 'tis more than i 
5 they 
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Part 2. they wou'd- fight for Intere#. And thus 
from your own Reaſoning it appears, 
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« Thar the State of Nature maſt in all 
« likelihood have been little different from 
« State f War.” 


HE was going to anſwer me with ſome 
ſharpneſs, as by his Looks appear d; 
| when TrtocLEs interpoſing, deſir4, 
That as he had occaſion'd this Diſpute, he 
might be allow'd to try if he cou'd end 
it, by ſetting the Queſtion in a fairer 
Light. You ſee, ſaid he to the old Gen- 
tleman, what Artifice Py1t.ocrets made 
uſe of, when he engag'd you to alloy, 
that the State of Nature and that of So- 
— were perfectly diſtinct. But let us 
queſtion him now in his turn, and fee whe. 
ther he can demonſtrate to us, „ That 
there can be naturally any Human State 
& which is not ſoc:al.” 


Wax is it then, ſaid the old Gentle: 
man, which we call the State of Nature? 


Nor that imperfect rude Condition of 
Mankind, faid THEO CIES, which ſome 
imagine ; but which, if it ever were in 
Nature, cou'd never have been of the 
leaſt continuance, or any-way tolerable, ot 
ſufficient for the Support of human Race. 
Such a Condition cannot indeed fo pro- 
perly be calld 4 State. For what if 
* ſpeaking 
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5 3 into the Sect. 4. 
Fend and in the moment of Birth, VV 
I ſhoud fancy to call this « State; wou d it 
be proper? t 


Hax x fo, I confeſs. 


JusT ſuch's State, therefore, was that 
which we ſuppoſe of Man, cer yet he 
enter d into Society, and became in truth 
Human Creature. Twas the Rough 
Draught of Man, the Eſſay or firſt Effort 
of Nature, a Species i the Birth, a Kind 
as yet unforwd; not in its natural State, 
but under Violence, and ſtill reſtleſs, till it 
attain'd its natural Perfection. | 


And thus, faid THROCLES 28 
ſing ſtill more particularly to the old Gen- 
tleman) the Caſe muſt neceſſarily ſtand, 
even on the ſuppoſal “ That there was 
« eyer ſuch a Condition or State of Men, 
« when as yet they were unaſſociated, un- 
« acquainted, and conſequently withour 
“ any Language or Form of Art.” Buy 
“That it was their natural State, to live 
* thus ſeparately,” can never without 
Abſurdity be allow?d. For ſooner ma 
you diyeſt the Creature of any other Feel- 
ing or Affection, than that towards So- 
ciety and his Likeneſs. Allowing you, how- 
ever, the Power of diveſting him at plea- 
ſure; Allowing you to reduce even _— 
D arte 
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part 2. Parts and Members of his preſent Frame 


State 


WW you! you transform him thus, and call 
him ſtill x 


Man ? Vet better might you do 


t 
| 


this indeed, than you cow'd ſtrip him of 
his natural Affections, ſeparate him from all 
his Kind, and incloſing him like ſome foli. 
tary Inſet in a Shell, declare him till ; 
Max. So might you call the human = 


or Embrio, the Man. The Bug wh 


breeds the Butterfly is more properly 4 H/ 
tho without Wings, than this imaginary 
Creature is 4 Man. For tho his outward 
Shape were human, his Paſſions, Appetites, 
and Organs muſt be wholly different. His 
whole inward Make muſt be revers d, to 
fit him for ſuch a recluſe Oeconomy, and 
ſeparate Subſiſtence. 


To explain this a little further, con- 
tinud he: Let us examine this pretended 
State of Nature; how and on what Foun- 
dation it muſt ſtand. For either Man 
« muſt have been from Eternity, or not. 
« If from Eternity, there cou'd be no 
« primitive or original State, no State of 
Nature, other than we ſee at preſent be- 
fore our eyes. If not from Eternity, he 
4 aroſe either all at once (and conſequently 
he was at the very firſt as he is nom) or 
&« by degrees, thro Gn Stages and Con- 
« ditions, to that in which he is at length 
« ſettled, and has continud for ſo many 
Generations.“ 3 

FOR 
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Fox inſtance, let us ſuppoſe he WS 
as the old Poets feign'd, from 4 big-bellyd 
Oak : and then belike he might reſemble 
more a Man-Drake than a Man. Let us 
ſuppoſe him ar firſt with little more of 
Life than is diſcoyer'd in that Plant which 
they call the Senſitive. But when the Mo- 
ther-Oak had been ſome time deliver'd, and 
the falſe Birth by. ſome odd Accident or. 
Device was why into Form; the Mem- 
bers were then fully diſplay d, and the Or- | 
gans of Senſe began to unfold themſelves. 
« Here ſprang an Ear : there peep'd an, 
e. Perhaps a Tail too came in Com- | 
« pany. For what Saperfluitus Nature 
may have been charg d with at firſt, 
« is difficult to determine. They dro 
« oft, it ſeems, in time; and ha pihy 
4 have left things, at laſt, in a good ol 
« ture, and (to a wonder!) j 
Ns ſhowd be.“ 


Tuis ſurely is the loweſt View of the 
Original Affairs of Human Kind. For if 
A PROVIDENCE, and not CHANCE; 
gave Man his Being, our Argument for his 
ſoctal Nature muſt ſurely be the ſtronger. 
But admitting his Riſe to be, as we have 
deſcrib'd, and as a certain fort of Philo- 
ſophers wou d needs have it; Nature has 
then had no Intention at all, no Meaning 


or Deſign in this whole Matter, So ho- 
| any 


as they 
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Part 2. any thing can be call d natural in the Caſe j 


bc any State can be calPd 4 State of N- 
State ff tare, or according to Nature, one more than 


another, I know not. 


LET us go on however, and on their 
Hypotheſis conſider, Which State we may 
. beſt call Nature's own. © She has by Acci- 
« dent, thro many Changes and Chances, 
4 raisd a Creature, which ſpringing at 
« firſt from rude Seeds of Matter, pro- 
« ceeded till it became what it now is; 
« and arriy'd where for many Generations 
« it has been at a ſtay.” In this long 
Proceſſion - (for I allow it any | 
whatever) I ask, Where was it that thi 
« State of Nature cou'd begin?” The 
Creature muſt have endur'd many Chan- 
ges: and each Change, whilſt he was 
thus growing up, Was as natural, one as 
another. So that either there muſt be 
reckon'd a bundred different States of Na- 
ture; or if one, it can be only that in 
which Nature was 8 and her Growth 
compleat. Here where She reſted, and at- 


tain'd her End, here muſt be her State, or 
no-where. 


Cou' p ſhe then veſt, think you, in 
that deſolate State before Society ? Cou'd 
ſhe maintain and propagate the _ 
ſuch as it now is, without Fellowſhip ot 
Community? Shew it us in fact 

where, 


— — © Tr 
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where, amongſt! any of our own Kind. Sect. 4. 
2 Creatures which may much re NY ; 


ſemble us in outward Form, if they differ 
yet in the leaſt part 
if their Inwards are of a different Tex- 
ture, if their Skin and Pores are other- 
wiſe form d or harden'd ; if they have 
other Excreſcences of Body, another Tem- 
per, other natural inſeparable Habits or 
Afſections, they are not truly of our Nind. 
If, on the other hand, their Conſtitution 
be as ours; their natural Parts or inward 
Facultys as ſtrong, and their bodily Frame 
as weak as ours; If they have Memory, 
and Senſes, and Aﬀettions, and 4 Uſe of Or- 
gans as ours: tis evident they can no more 
by their good-will abſtain from Soczery, 
than they can poſlibly preſerve themſelves 
without it, 


Axp here (my Friends!) we ought 
to remember what we diſcours'd a while 
ſince, and was advanc'd by PH1LOCLES 
himſelf, concerning the * Weakneſs of 
human Bodys, and the neceſſitous State 
of Man, in reſpect of all other Creatures; 
His long and helpleſs Infancy, his feeble 
and defence leſs Make, by which he is 
more fitted to be a Prey himſelf, than 
« live by Prey on others.“ Vet *tis im- 
poſſible for him to ſubſiſt like any of thoſe 
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of their Conſtitution, 


grazing 
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= of p64 better Coden Worefing thay 
IM et bare Barth or ope — frat 
Conveniences of other kinds does he ſtand 
in need of? What Union and ſtrict So- 
ciety is requif d between the Seren, to 
- Pt and nurſe their growing Off rim? 
88 e de e . 
deny'd to Mv vhich to every Beaſt of 
Prey is Known ) and natural. And 
can we allow 7577 Social Part to Man, aud 
go no further? Is it poſſible he 
pair, and live in Love and Fellowſfip 
with his Partner and Offspring, and re 
main ſtilt wholly wild, and ſpeechl 
and without thoſe Arts of Steering, Build“ 
ing; and othet Oeconomy, as natural 
him ſurely as to the Beaver,” or to the Ant," 
or Bee? Where, therefore, ſhoud He 
break off from this Society, if vnc beg? 


For that it began thus, às early u Gene. 
ration, and grew into a Hotſhold and 


Oeconomy, is plain. Muſt not this haye 
grown ſoon” into a Tyibe? and this Tribe 
into 4 Nation? Or tho it 'rettiaitfd 4 Tribe 
only; was not chis ſtill * Society for mu- 
tual Defence and common Intereſt? In 
ſhort, if Generation be name, if Na-. 
tural Aſſection and the Care and Nurture 
of the Offspring be -narurel;” Things fand 
ing as they do with Man, and the Crea- 
ture being of that Form and Conſtita- 


m—_—— Es ES, 


- non 


A RuavysoDY. 
tion he now is ; 


« rſt be allo 


« he never did, nor ever can ſubſiſt. 


To conclude, faid he (addreſſing ſtill 
to the two Companions) I will venture. 
of PauriLOCLES: 
That ſince the Learned have ſuch a fancy 


ro add a word in 


for this Notion, and love to 188 
imaginary State of Nature, I think tis 
288 to as ill of it as we 
poſſibly can. Let it be 4 State of War, 
Rapine, and Injuſtice. Since tis unſocial, 
let it &ea be as uncomfortable and as 
frightful as 'tis poſſible. To ſpeak well 
of it, is to render it inviting, and tempt 
Men to turn Hermites, Let it, at dealt, 
be look d on as many degrees worſe than 
the worſt Government in being. The 
5 Dread we have of Anarchy, the 

trer Country men we ſhall prove, and 
value more the Laws and Conſtitution under 
which we live, and by which we are pro- 
tected from the outrageous Violences of 
ſuch an unnatural State. In this I agree 
heartily with. thofe Transformers of Hu- 
man Nature, who conſidering it abſtrac- 
tedly and apart from Government or So- 
ciety, repreſent it under monſtrous Viſages 
of Dragons, Leviathans, and I know not 
What devouring Creatures. They wou'd 
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it follows, (That Society Set, 4 
natural to him; And 


« That out of Society and Community 


have done well however, to have expreſsd 


Vol. 2. X then 
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De MORALIS TS, 
in their great 


perly 
Maxim. For to hy in diſparagement of 


State of 
Nature. 


Man, „ That he is to Man's Wolf,” ap. 
pears ſomewhat abſurd, when one conſiders 
that Wolves are to Wolves' very kind and 
loving Creatures. The Sexes ſtrictly jury 
in the Care and Nurture of the Young: 


and this Union is continu'd ſtill between 


**m. They howl to one another, to bring 
Company; whether to hunt, or invade 
their Prey, or aſſemble on the Diſcovery of 
a good Carcaſe. Even the Swiniſh Kinds 
want not common Affection, and run in Herds 
to the Aſſiſtance of their diſtreſ#d Fellows, 
The meaning therefore of this 'famons 
Sentence (if it has any meaning at all) muſt 
be,“ That Man is naturally to Man, as 4 
« Wolf is to à tamer Creature?“ As, for in- 
ſtance, to 4 Sheep. But this will be as lit- 
tle to the purpoſe as to tell us, . Thit 
« there are different Species or Characters 
“ of Men; That all have not this * Wol- 
4 fiſh Nature, but That one half at leaſt are 
& naturally innocent and mild.“ And thus 
the Sentence comes to nothing. For with- 
our belying Nature, and. contradiQting 
what is evident from natural Hiſtory, Fa, 
and 1 2 Courſe 4 Things; tis 7 1 
ble to aſſent to this ill natur'd Propoſition, 
when we have even done our beſt to make 
tolerable ſenſe of it. But ſuch is Man- 


1 
* ——— 
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kind! And even here Hun AN N- Sect. 5. 
rukk ſhews it- ſelf, ſuch as it is; not per» WWW 
fe, or abſolutely ſucceſsful, tho rightly 
trending, and mov'd by proper and juſt 
Principles. Tis here, therefore, in Philaſo- 
phy, as in the common Converſatians of the 
World. As fond as Men are of Company, 
and as little able to Joy 407 hy 
out of it, they are yet fl y addicted 
to the way of Satir. And in the fame 
manner as 4 malicious Cenſure craftily 
worded, and pronounc d with Aſſurance, is 
apt to paſs wich Mankind for ſnreud WIr; 

4 virulent Maxim in bold Expreſſions, 
tho without any Juſtneſs of Thought, is 
readily receiv d for true PHIL OSO PHI. 


5s EC T. V. 


N theſe Diſcourſes the Evening ended; 
and Night advancing, we return'd home 
from our Walk. At Supper, and after- 
wards for the reſt of that Night, T AE o- 
—_— x —_ r ny e was now 
m chiefl two Companions, 
who turn' d it T's new fort of Philoſo- 
phy ; ſuch as you will excuſe me (good 
- pra, if I paſs over with more 
e. 


l TRE RK E was much ſaid, and with great Miracles. 
5 Learning, on the Nature of Spirits and Prom» 
Apparitions ; of which, the moſt aſtoniſhing 

| X 2 Accounts 


=- 


_ rants I choſe much rather to hear, than of 


The MO RAETB TS, 
Accounts were the moſt: raviſhingowith 
our Friends: vo endea void to exceed 
one another in this admirable way; and 
getform dero a miracle in xaiſing one ano- 
_ $ 3 N was ſo charms 
wich them, as that which was diſagret 


and odd: nothing ſo ſoo as that 
ing a moy*d Home In hos, whate- 


ver was rational, plain, and her = bore no 


reliſh ; and nothing came amiſs which was 
croſs to ps out of Sort and Order, 
and in no P ion or Harmony with 
the reſt of Things. Aon ſtrnum Birt his, Pro- 
digys, Enchant meu, Elementary Wars, aud 
Conuulſiont were our chief Entertainment. 
One would have thought that in a kind of 
Rivalſhip between PAOvIDEN CRE and 
Nr ux, the latter Lady was made to ap- 
ow as homely as poſſible; that her De- 

ys might recommend and ſet off the 
5 s of/ the former. For to do our 
Friends juſtice, I muſt own I thought their 
Intention to be ſincerely religious. But 
this was not a Face of Religion I was like 
to be enamourid with. It Was not from 
hence I fear'd being made enthu _= or 
ſuperſtitious. \ If Feber! became fo, I found 
it wou d rather be after THFOC TES 
manner. The Monuments and Church 
yards were not ſuch powerful Scenes with 
me, as the Mountains, the Plains, the ſo- 
lemn Woods and Groves; of whoſe inh. 


the 
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che other! And d was readier to fa Sect. xc 
Truth in thoſe Poetical Fictions — 
THEO OGC EES inade uſe of, than im any of 


his Friends g Storys, {fo 
ſerof, aſtet ay, ima laſty Tone 
of Authority, and wich an Air 


of 'Trathg'!1irizoot of gnidion - bbo bas got 
14s nod al avenoH bom (ods 
You may imagine, PAURENO Ny chat Scene. 
my * 3 — 10 — F 
mt o cdud not well forſake me 
here: Nor co d it 1 —— 
to our COmpanions, eſpecially to the grave 
Gentleman who had claſd with me fome 
time before: He bore with me a while; 
till having loſt all patience, One maſt cers 
tainly, faidihe; be Maſter of no ſmall ſhare 
of Aſſurance, ro hold on the com- 
mon Opinion f the World, and deny 
things which are known by che Report of 
the moſt oonſiderable part of Mankind. 
© ir | voi tina 


Doch Ir Hit Sifu zd 
TRIs, faid I, is far from being my 
caſe. Vou have never yet heard me —. 
any thing; tho I have queſtion d many. 
If I ſuſpend my Judgment, tis becauſe 1 
have leſs Sufficiency than others. There 
are People, I know, who have ſo great a 
regard to every Fancy of their own, that 
they can believe their very Dreams. But 


« . - 
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Part a. I who cow'd neyer pay any ſuch deference 
to my y ſleeping Fancys, am apt ſometimes 
do queſtion even my waking Thoughts, and 
examine, Whether thele are not Dream 
too; ſince Men have a Faculty of dream. 
ing ſometimes with their Eyes open. You 
will own *tis no ſmall pleaſure with, Man. 
. kind to make their Dreams paſs for Reli. 
i tzs; and that the Love of Truth is, in ear. 
_ neſt, not half ſo prevalent as this Paſſip 
for Novelty and Surprixe, join'd with a De. 
fire of making Impreſſion, and being admir i. 
However, I am ſo charitable till, as to 
think there is more of innocent Deluſis 
Inpeſture. than voluntary Impoſture in the World: 
and that they who have moſt impos'd on 
Mankind, have been happy in a certain Fa- 
culty of impoſing firſt upon themſelves; 
. by which they have a kind of Salvo for 
their Conſciences, and are ſo much the 
more ſucceſsful, as they can act their Part 
more naturally, and to the life. Nor is it 
to be eſteem'd a Riddle, that Mens Dreams 
ſhou'd ſometimes have the good fortune 
of paſſing with *em for Truth ; when we 
conſider, that in fome Caſes, that which 
was never ſo much as dreamt of, or related 
as Truth, comes afterwards to be believed 

by one who has often told it. 


So that the greateſt Inpoſtor in the 
World, reply'd he, at this rate may be al- 
low'd fucere. © 1 

8 
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As to the main of his Inipoſtare, faid I, 2 
5 wa * i _ notwithſtanding ſome 
ious Frauds madę uic ot betwee 

iu behalf of 2 Belief choughr good” and 
wholeſom. And fo very naturat do I take 
this to be, that in alſ Religions, except 
the True, I look upon the greateſt Zeal'to 
be accompany d with the ſtrongeſt Incli- 
nation to deceive. For the Deſign. and 
End being the Truth, tis not cuſtomary to 
heſitate or be ſcrupulous about the Choice 
of Means. Whether this be true or no, I 
appeal to the Experience of the laſt Age: 
in which *twill not be difficult to find very . _ 
remarkable Examples where Impoſture and 


uſe of between whiles, 


Teal,  Bigotry and ene E roge- 
une Charatfer, © 


* 


ther, in one and the 


E u e E 4 
Lex this be as it will, reply'd he, I 
am ſorry, upon the whole, to find you of 
ſuch an incredulous Temper. 


© 


- 


me as a Sufferer, for loſing that Ple 

which I ſee others enjoy. "For what ſtron- 

ger Pleaſure is there with Mankind, or 

what do they earlier learn or longer re- 

tain, than the Love of hearing and relating Wonder- 
things ſtrange and incredible? How won- “* 
derful a thing is the Love of wondering, and 

of raiſing Wonder ! Tis the Delight of 
Children to hear Tales they ſhiver at, and 

SS the 


'Tis juſt, faid I, that you ſhou'd pity 
ure 
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the Vice of Old Age to 
Scorys of! Limes: 2 
World at avay y Ee 
when ont Waderahour copy 
weden Fader 
* . is 70 felf Wonders of 
own, to all who will beließe em. And a. 
midſt all this, tis pon wages comes 
| de ee eee dr to bid 2h 
tut pure Of a1 ted ties VOY 112 
an FATTu of yours, you pm pn 
any Miracles whatever. Heid Tor bar 


No mutter, ſald I, how ingredulous 1 

am of modern Miracles, i I haue a right 

Faith in thoſe of former times, hy paying 

the deference due to Sacred Writ! Tis 

Ereduliry. here I am ſo much warn'd ainſt Creduli- 

, and enjoin'd; never to believe even the 

greateſt Miracles Which any be wrought 

in oppoſition. to what has been falread 

raght me. And this Injundion Lam 

We Ts eie with, that I cn 

ſafely ſtill in et Lau, 

udp elieve ama 1% ih 

» THO 1 ien 

Bur is chis «Promiſe which.can wel 
PRI 2atbeſob 
r WH art 595 

g not, and that my Belief indeed does 

— tablolurely depend upon my- ſelf how 

am I accountable for it? I may be zun 


puniſh 


phony 
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Actlons) in which m Wu ds 2 

e eee eee es 4 85 
leng d for eee — A 
e and ref eee” 


< on a ce EA wh . 
— of er deere tg ne how 


can you uni him who 
woulh 6 him who cre nk tis aſt 
for | Men to ſuffer for their Unhap 


and not their Fault? 1 Sith vat 


I Au apt to think, {aid hen chat very 
few: of thoſe WhO are puniſſi r K 
Incredulity, can be ſaid io be Sufferers fbr 
their une 9 3b ono g 
J faites bm damn of u vg het 


4 KI Ne it for granted eee 
I, that Si-9plictty 3 TPk Sores Ip thie 
Character of 2 —.— of the Us 
believing; cytr Ide 'nory'i bur that'eyen 
this way ſtill We are us Hable to ſuffer hy 
our Weatweſs," as in the contrary" Cale 5) 
an over-re Mir. For if we cannot 
command our own Belief, how are we 
ſecure againſt thoſe Filſe * Prophets, and 
their deluding Miracles, of which we 
have ſuch Warning given us? How are 
we ſafe from Heteſy and falſe Religion? 
Credulity being that which delivers =Y 
to al 1 Ihpoſtyres of this ſott, and whi 
actually 
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Part 2. actually at this day holds the P, and 
Halm. blind $% 


WAV Mahometan World in Error and 


. 12 Either therefore there is no 


believe amiſs, is never to 


uniſhment due to wrong Belief, becauſe 
we cannot believe as we will onr-lelves; or 
if we can, why ſhou'd. we. not promiſe 
never to believe amiſs? Now in reſpect of 
Miracles to come, the ſureſt _ never to 
ieve at al. 

For being fatisfy'd of the Truth of our 


Religion by paſt Miracles, fo as to need 


no other to confirm us; the Belief of new 
may often do us harm, but can never do 
us good. Therefore as the trueſt Mark 


of a believing Chriſtian is to ſeek after no 


Sign or Miracle to come; ſo the ſafeſt 


Station in Chriſtianity is his who can be 


mov'd by nothing of this kind, and is 
thus Miracle- proof. For if the Miracle be 
on the ſide of his Faich, tis A 
and he needs it not; if againſt his Faith, 
let it be as great as poſſible, he will ne- 
ver regard it in the leaſt, or believe it any 


other than Impoſture, tho coming from an 


Angel. So that with all that Jncredalit 
for which you reproach me ſo ſeverely, I 
take my-ſelf to be ſtill the better and more 
Orthodox Chriſtian, At leaſt 1 am, more 


ſure of continuing ſo than you, who with 


our Credulity may be impos'd upon by 
2 as are far ſhort of 3 ark 
ing this preparatory Diſpoſition, ?tis odds 
you may come in time to 1 
; ; racles 
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tracles in any of the different Sectfe, who, Sch. 8. 
a SIN 
ſuaded therefore, that the beſt Maxim to 

go by, is that common one, That Mirs- 

cles are ceas d: And I am ready to de- 
fend this Opinion of mine to be the moſt 
probable in it-ſelf, as well as moſt ſutable 
to Chriſtianity. = 


THIS Queſtion, upon further Debate, 
happen'd to divide our o Companions. 
For the elderly Gentleman, my Antago- 
viſt, maintain d, © Thar the giving up of 
Miracles for the time preſent, wou d be 
of great advantage to the Atheiſts.” 
The younger Gentleman, his Companion, 
queſtion d, Whether the allowing em 
might not be of as great advantage to 
the Enthuſiaſts and Sectarys, againſt 
« _ National Church: This of hp bw 
« being the greateſt Danger (he thought) 
* —— to Religion — 2 22 © e 
was reloly'd, therefore, for the future to 
be as cautious in examining theſe modern 
Miracles, as he had before been eager in 
ſeeking em. He told us very pleatantly 
what an Adyenturer he had been of that 
kind; and on how many Partys he had 
been ingag d, with a fort of People who 
were always on the hot Scent of ſome 
new Prodigy or Apparition, ſome upſtart 


SW > - # 4 


Part 2. was true Pirdticifſw'Errant.* He han en 
of this Viſionary Chace and word ramibls 


eiſm. 
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* 0 
1 — 


no more in blind Cornets of rhe World 2g 
he had been fofmerly accuſtom d, tn Ghoſt: 
E. Company of Spirit ters Witch. 

ders, and Layers- out for Helin Storys 
and Diabolical TranfaQtions. There was 


= 


no need, be thought; of well Intelligences 
and Being of 4 God. And new at laſt he 


begun to fee! che Ridicule bf Hyig ſuch a 
ſtreſs on theſe Matters: As if Providints 
epended on them, and Religibs were at 
Re, when any of theſe wild Feats were 
queſtion d. He was ſenſible there were ma! 
ny good Chriſtians WHO made“ thennſelves 
ſtrong Partiſans it his Cauſe ; tho'he'cou'd 
not avoid' wotidring ar it, now) he begin 
to conſider, and lock back 
1er eiii rtg noi 2901 YU 
Tnx HZArHuks, hefaid; who wat. 
ted Scripture, might have recourſe to M. 
ratles: And Providence petha Had al- 
low'd them theit Oracle, and % 
an imperfect Kind” of Revelam The 
Jews too, for their hard Heart, and har- 
der Underſtanding, had this allowance; 


when ſtubbornly they asKd — and 
Wonders. But CRN ISTIAN SY for their 


parts, had a far better and truer Reveli- 
tion; they had their plainer Oracles, a 
more rational Law, and clearer Scripture, 
carrying its own Force, and withal - 
— 1. W 


< 
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well atteſtacd, Kas to admit of n eee 5. 


And were cl, gntind he, tO N 
exacꝭ tim when Miracles pr 8 
ende Jock 
fan was Jaare 
and was cm campleaced. 290 Pen 6 210m. 
ee e2noifdoacT Ioiiodeid ha 

TAI igl * Greply'd, chorus 
grave Gentlenun J and: a very rouge A 


one to that Scxipture you pretend is of ite 
ſelf ſo well atteſted... Woch weteen 8 of 
Men dead and gone, in behalf of ME 
cles paſt and at an end, can never ſuraly 
be of equal! foxce With Miracles;ipreſents 
And of theſe, I maintain, there are er 
wanting a Number ſufficient in the Would 
to warrant a Divine Exiſtence. If 0 
were no Miracles nowra-days, the. W or 


wou'd be apt to think, there never. Were 
any. The preſent muſt anſwer for the Cre- 


dibility of c epa This is GOD wit- Human 
6 not “ Men, for GOP imer, 
| -icnel — ya. if in the 
e Dave no en 
from Heaven in their babe on 
24 15H 2 L I. 
Wu Ax it is, ma make; the 8 
Men credible the younger Gentle- 
man) is another Queſtion. But for mere 
Miracles, it ſeems to me; they cannot be 
properly ſaid “ T a. un either. for 
60 D or- Men.” For wha ſhall witneſs 
for the Miragles themſelyes? And what 
tho 


— — — — — 


* 
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Part 2. tho they are ever ſo certain? What Secu. 
WY rity have we, that they are not acted by 

DEMO NSS? What Proof that they are 
not wrought by Magick? In ſhort, « Wha 
& Truſt is there to any thing above, or 
below, if the Signs are only of Poner, 
« and not of Goodneſs ?? | 


Ax are you fo far improv'd then, re. 
ply'd the ſevere Companion, under your 
new Sceptical Maſter ( 1 to Me) 

ly diſcard all Mi. 


that you can thus read 
racles, as uſeleſs?: 


Tux young Gentleman, I ſaw, was 
ſomewhat daunted with this rough Uſage 
of his Friend; who was going on lll 
with his Invective. Nay then (faid I, 
interpoſing) *tis I who am to anſwer for 
this young Gentleman, whom you make 
to be my Diſciple. And ſince his Mo- 
deſty, I ſee, will not allow him inf par 
what he has ſo handſomly begun, I will 
AI it my-ſelf if he will give 
cave. | | 


TRE young Gentleman aſſented; and 

I went on, repreſenting his fair Intention 
of eſtabliſhing in the firſt place a ratio- 
nal and juſt Foundation for our Faith; ſo 
as to vindicate it from the Reproach of 
having no immediate Miracles to ſupport 
it. He wou'd have done this (I faid) un- 
doubtedly, 


2 * 
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doubtedly}// by ſhewing how Proof SeR. 5. 
we had hehe . eg pes SY 
from. the Teſtimony of the Dead ; whoſe 
Characters and: Lives might anſwer for 
them, as to the Truth of what they re- 
ported to us from God. This, however, 
was by no means © MVitneſſing for GO D,“ 
as the zealous Gentleman had haſtily ex- 

eſsd himſelf. For this was above the 

each either of Men, or Miracles. Nor 
cou'd God witneſs for himſelf, or aſſert his Divine 
Being any other way to Men, than « By mon; 
« reyealing himſelf to their Reaſon, ap- 
« pealing to their Judgment, and ſubmits 
ting his Ways to their Cenſure, and cool 
&« Deliberation.” The Contemplation of 
the Univerſe, its Laws and Government, 
was (I averd) the only means which 
cou d eſtabliſh the ſound Belief of a DR- 
ITY. For what tho innumerable Miracles 
from every part aſlaiPd/:the' Senſe, and 
gave the trembling Soul no reſpite? What Miractes 
tho the Sky ſhow'd ſuddenly open, and 5 
all kinds of Prodigys appear, Voices be 
heard, or Characters _ What wou'd 
this evince more than © That there were 
certain Powers cou'd do all this?“ 
But What Powers ; Whether Oue, or 
more; Whether Saperionr, or Subaltern; 
* Mortal, or Immortal; Wiſe, or Fooliſh 7; 
„Ja, or Unjuf; Good, or Bad;” this 
wou'd ſtill remain a Myſtery : as wou'd 
the true Intention, the Infillib 


| ility or Cer- 
tainty 
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Patt a. tainty of whatever zheſe Pow xs aſfer. 


Revela- 


tion . 


ted. Their Word cou'd not be raken in 
their own Caſe. They might filence Ma 
indeed, but not convince them: ſince 
« PowER can never ſerye as Proof for 
« * Goodneſs; and GooDNEss is the on- 
„ly Pledg of Truth.” By Goopxsss 
alone, Traſt is created. By Goopness 


' ſaperiour Powers may win Belief. | 


muſt allow their Works to be examin'd, 
their Actions criticiz d: And thus, thu 
only, they may be confided in; When 
« by repeated Marks their Benevolence is 
6c 2 and their Character of Sincerity 
« and Truth eſtabliſh'd.? To whom there. 
fore the Laws of this Univerſe and its Go- 
vernment a juſt and uniform; to him 
they ſpeak the Government of one Jus r. 
OxE ; to him they reveal and witnels 4 
Gop : and laying in him the Founds- 
tion of this fir Faith, they fit him fot 
4 + ſubſequent One. He can then hear- 
ken to Fhforical Revelation : and is then 
fitted (and not till then) for the Recep- 
tion of any Meſſage or miraculous Notue 
from Above ; where he knows beforehand 
all is juſt and true. But this, no Power of 
Miracles, nor any Power beſides his Rx a- 
SO N, can make him know, or apprehend, 


em... Al 


K . 
— ed 


I. p. 94. And VOL. III. p. 114. 
I. p. 298. And in this Volume, p.269. 


Bur 


. | 
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N nid I. fin ce 1 have 
been thos long the Di Ki; I am 
refoly'd' to Fenſive Arms, and 
be Aggre e van ay rurn; provided [THE 
oCLEs be iy, me for bor- 
e Ground from his Hypotheſis... 13 


| EZ 2 * 
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Seck. 8. 
Vw 


WAT ll BY 1 bonow of his, re- 


ply'd my Antagoniſt, you are pretty ſure 


12 og g'it: And as it palles thro your 


ou had beſt beware leſt you ſeem 
nts 0 N on Fun than Me. | 


Paul venture it, aid I; hilt 1 main- : 


rain that moſt of choſe Maxi ims you build 
upon, are fit only to bones your own. 
Cauſe. For whilſt you are, Frouring to 
unhinge Nature; whilſt you are ſcarch- 


ing Heaven and Earth for Prodigys, and _ 


{ſtudying how to miraculize every. thing ; 


from Su- 


you bring Confuſion on the World, _ 


reak its Uniformity, and deſtroy that = 
mirable Simplicity of Order from whence 
the Ox E infinite and perfect Principle is 
known. Perperual Strifes, Convulſions, 
Violences, Breach of Laws, Variation and 
Unſteddineſs of Order, ſhew either no 
Controul, or ſeveral uncontrouPd and un- 
lubordinate Powers in Nature, We have 
before our eyes either the Chaos and Atoms 
of the ArHEISTS, or the Magick and 
Vol. 2. * Demons 


4 * 
' 
- - 
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Part 2. Demons of the PoLYTHEISTsS, Vet is 
> AA this tumultuous Syſtem of the Uniyerſe 
rem da. aſſerted with the higheſt Zeal by ſame 
Perſtiron. who wou'd maintain a De1TY. This is 
that Face of Things, and theſe the Fea. 
tures by which they repreſent Divinity, 
Hither the Eyes of our more inquiſitive 
and ingenuous Youth are turn'd with care, 
leſt they ſee any thing otherwiſe than 
in this perplex d and amazing View. As 
if Atheiſm were the moſt natural Inference 
which cow'd be drawn from a regular and 
orderly State of Things ! Bur after all 
this mangling and disftgurement of NM. 
ture; If it happens (as oft it does) that 
the amaz'd Diſciple coming to himſelf, and 
fearching leiſurely into Nature's Ways, finds 
more of Order, Uniformity, and Conſtant 
in Things than he ſuſpected; He is of 
courle driven into Atheiſm : And this mere- 
ly by the Impreſſions he receiv'd from 
that prepoſterous Syſtem, which taught 
him to ſeek for DeiTy in Confuſion, and 
to diſcover PROVIDENCE in as irregular 
disjointed World. 


AND when you, reply'd he, with your 
newly-eſpous'd Syſtem, have brought All 
things to be as uniform, plain, regular, and 
ſimple, as you cou'd wiſh ; I ſuppoſe you 
will ſend your Diſciple to ſeck for De1- 
Ty in Mechaniſm ; that is to fay, in ſome 
exquiſite Syſtem of ſelfgoxern d Matter. 

or 
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For what elſe is it you Natnraliſts make of Sect. f. 


che World, than a mere Machine ? * 


NoTriNG elle, reply'd I, if to the 
Machine you allow Mind. For in this 
caſe tis not a Selfgovern d, but a God-goe 
vern'd Machine. | 


AND what are the Tokens, faid he, 
which ſhou'd convince us? What Si 
ſhou'd this dumb Machine give of its be- 
ing thus govern'd? 


Tas preſent, reply'd I, are ſufficient. 
It cannot poſlibly give * Signs of 
Life and ſteddy Thought. Compare our 
own Machines with this great-O N E; and 
ſee, Whether by their Order, Manage- 
ment and Motions, they betoken either 
ſo perfect a Life, or ſo conſummate an In- 
telligence. The One is regular, ſteddy, 

manent; the other are irregular, varia- 

le, inconſtant. In Ore there are the 
Marks of Wiſdom and Determination; in 
the other, of Whimſy and Conceit: In 
one there appears Judgment; in the o- 
ther, Fancy only: In one, Will; in the 
other, Caprice: In one, Truth, Certainty, 
Knowledg; in the other, Error, Folly, 
and Madneſs. But to be convinc d 
there is ſomething Above, which thinks 
and acts, we want, it ſeems, the latter of 
theſe Signs; as ſuppoſing there can be no 

2 Thought 
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WV 
Atheiſm 
from Su- 


perſtition. 
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Thought or Intelligence beſide what is 
like our own. We ſicken and grow weary 
with the orderly and regular Courſe of 
Things. Periods, and ſtated Laws, and 
Reyolutions juſt and proportionable, work 
not upon us, nor win our Admiration, 
We muſt haye Riddles, Prodigys, Matter 
for Surprize and Horrour! By Harmo. 
ny, Order and Concord, we are made 
Atheiſts : By Irregularity and Diſcord, vt 
are condinc d of Deity! The Worlds 
« mere Accident, if it proceed in Courſe; 
« but an Effect of Wiſdom, if it runs 
« mad!” 


THUS II took upoa me the part of a 
ſound TRHEIS T, whilſt I endeayour'd to 
refute my Antagoniſt, and ſhew that his 


Principles favour'd Atheiſm. The zes. 


lous Gentleman took high offence : And 
we continu'd debating warmly, till late at 
night. But THEO CIES was Moders 
tor: And we retir'd at laſt to our Repoſe, 
all calm and friendly. However, I was 
not a little rejoic'd to hear that our Com- 
panions were to go away early the next 
Morning, and leave THEO CLES to me 
alone. 


For now (PALEMONI) that Mor- 
ing was approaching, for which I ſo much 
long'd. Whar your Longing may _ 
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I may have reaſon to fear. You have had Sect. 5. 
enough, one wou'd think, to turn the VV 
pige of your Curioſity in this kind. Can 
it be imagin'd, that after the Recital of 
Two ſuch Days already you can with 
tience hear of Another yet to come, 
more Philoſophical than either? But 
you have made me promiſe ; and now, 
whatc'er it coſt, take it you muſt, as fol- 
lows. 


E-4 PART 
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PHiLOCLEs to PALEMON. 


T was yet deep Night (as I ima- 
I gin'd) when I wak'd with the noiſe 

of People up in the Houſe. I calld 
to know the matter; and was told that 
TreocLes had a little before parted 
with his Friends ; after which he went 
out to take his Morning-Walk, but wou'd 
return (they thought) 12 ſoon: For 
ſo he had left word; and that no- body in 
the mean time ſhou d diſturb my Reſt. 


THr1s was Diſturbance ſufficient, when 
T heard it. I preſently got up; and find- 
ing it light enough to ſee the Hill, which 
was at a little diſtance from the Houſe, 1 
ſoon got thither ; and, at the foot of it, 
overtook THEOCLES; to whom I com- 
plain'd of his Unkindneſs. For I was not 
certainly (I told him) ſo effeminate and 
weak 2 Friend, as to deſerve that he ſhou'd 
| treat 
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treat me like a Woman : Nor had I ſhown SeR. 1. 
ſuch an Averſion to his Manners or Con- WWW 


verſation, as to be thought fitter for the 
dull Luxury of a ſoſt Bed and Eaſe, than 
for Buſineſs, Recreation, or Study with an 
early Friend. He had no other way there- 
fore of making me amends, than by allow- 
ing me henceforward to be a Party with 
him in his ſerious Thoughts, as he ſaw I was 
reſoly*d to be in his Hours and Exerciſes of 
this fort. | | 


You have forgot then, ſaid THE O- 
cLEs, the Aſſignation you had yeſterday 
with the Silvan Nymens at this Pla 
and Hour ? No, truly, faid I: For, 
as you ſee, I am come punctually to the 
Place appointed. But I never expected 
you ſhowd have come hither without 
me, Nay then, faid TyuzocLEs, 
there's hope you may in time become a 
Lover with me: for you alread in to 
ſhew Jealouſy. How little did I think 
theſe Ny meas cou'd raiſe that Paſſion in 
you? Truly, faid I, for the Nymphs 
you mention, I know little of 'em as yet. 
My Jealouſy and Love regard Joa only. 
I was afraid you had a mind to _— 
me. But now that I am again in poſſeſ- 
ſion of you, I want no Nymph to make me 
happy here; unleſs it were perhaps to join 
Forces againſt you, in the manner 
beloy'd Poet makes the Nymph cle 
| Y 4 join 
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Part 1 join with his two Youths, in forcing the 
God S1LENus to fing to em. | 


The MORALTSTS, 


I Daxx truſt your Gallantry, reply'd 
THrxrocLEs, that if you had ſuch fair 
Company as you ſpeak of, you wou'd 
otherwile beftow your time than in an 


Adventure of Philoſophy. — But do you 


expect I ſhowd imitate the Poet's God 
you mention'd, and ſing « The Rite of 
« Things from Atoms; the Birth of Or- 
“ der from Confuſion; and the Origin of 
« Union, Harmony, and Concord, from the 
“ fole Powers of CHAOS, and blind 
& (Chance? The Song indeed was fitted 
to the God. For what cou'd better jute 
his jolly Character, than ſuch a drunken 
Creation; which he lov'd often to cele- 
brate, by acting it to the life? But even 
this Song was too harmonious for the 
Night's Debauch. Well has our Poet 
made it of the Morning, when the God 
was freſh: For hardly ſhowd we be 
brought ever to believe that ſuch harmo- 
nious Numbers cou'd ariſe from a mere 
Chaos of the Mind, But we muſt hear 
our Poet ſpeaking in the Mouth of ſome 
ſoberer Demi-God'or Hero, He then pre- 


ſents us with a different Principle of 


Things, and in a more proper Order of 
Precedency, gives Thought the upper hand. 
He makes Mixo originally to have. go- 


vern'd Body; not Bopy Mind: For * 
| a 
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had been a CHAOS everlaſting, and muſt Sect. 1. 
have kept all things in a Chaos-State to- 
this day, and for ever, had it ever been. 

But, 


The ative Mix p, infu?d thro all the 
Space 

Unis and mingles with the mighty Maſs : 

Hence Men and Beaſts, —— | 


Herr, PHILOCLES, We ſhall find 
our Sovereign Genius; if we can charm 
the Genius of the Place (more chaſte and 
ſober than your SiLENus) to inſpire us 
with a truer Song of Nature, teach us 
ſome celeſtial Hymn, and make us feel 
Divinity preſent in theſe ſolemn Places of 
Retreat. 


HasTE then, I conjure you, ſaid I, 
good THEOCLES, and ſtop not one mo- 
ment for any Ceremony or Rite. For 
well I ſee, methinks, that without any 
ſuch Preparation, ſome Divinity has ap- 
ee us, and already moves in you. 

e are come to the ſacred Groves of the 
Hamadryads, which formerly were faid 
to render Oracles. We are on the moſt 
beautiful part of the Hill; and the Sun, 
now ready to riſe, draws oft the Curtain 
of Night, and ſhews us the open Scene 
of Nature in the Plains below. Begin : 
For now I know you are full of thoſe Di- 

| vine 
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Part vine ats which meet you ever in 
this Sclitade Give em but Voice and Ac. 
cents: You may be ſtill as much alone 2s 
you are us'd, and take no more notice of 
me than if I were abſent. 


JUST as I had ſaid this, he turrd 
away his Eyes from me, muſing a while 
by himſelf; and ſoon afterwards, ſtretch. 


ing out his Hand, as pointing to the Ob. 
jects round him, he began. . 


Medira- 4 V Fields and Woods, my Refuge 
5% ce fromthe toilſom World of —_— re- 
“ ceive me in your quiet Sanctu 8 

4 favour my Retreat and thoughtful Soli- 

4 tude. Ye verdant Plains,” how glad- 

« ly I falute ye! Hail all ye bliſsful 

« Manſions! Known Seats! Delightful 

« Proſpets! Majeſtick Beautys of this 

“ Earth, and all ye Rural Powers and 

« Graces! Bless be ye chaſte Abodes 
« of happieſt Mortals, who here in | 

4 ful Innocence enjoy a Life unenvy'd, 

« tho Divine; whilſt with its ble{9d Tran: 

« quillity it affords a happy Leiſure and 

4 Retreat for Man; who, made for Con- 

“ templation, and ro ſearch his own and 

& other Natures, may here beſt meditate 

the Cauſe of Things; and plac'd amidſt 

the various Scenes of Nature, may nearer 
view her Works, 2 


A RHaeSODY. 


« Art preſented O mighty Nature! 
« Wiſe Subſtitute of Providence! impow- 
« erd Creatreſs! Or Thou impowering 
* DEITY, eme Creator! Thee I in- 
« yoke, and Thee alone adore, To thee 
this Solitude, this Place, theſe Rural 
« Meditations. are ſacred; whilſt thus in- 
« ſpir'd with, Harmony of Thought, tho 
“ unconfin'd by Words, and in looſe Num- 
« bers, I ſing of Nature's Order in crea- 
ted Beings,, and celebrate the Beautys 
« which reſolve in Thee, the Source 
« and Principle of all Beauty and Per- 
« fection. 


«© Tay Being is boundleſs, unſearch- 
« able, impenetrable. In thy Immenſity 
Hall Thought is loſt ; Fancy gives o'er its 
Flight: and: weary'd Imagination ſpends. 
* it-ſelf in. vain; finding no Coaſt nor Li- 
* mit of this Ocean, nor, in the wideſt 
* Tract thro which ir ſoars, one Point 


* yct nearer the Circumference than ge 


Sect. 1. 
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Part 3. 4 firſt Center whence it parted. Thus 
2 « having oft eſſay' d, thus fally*d forth in. 
„( to the wide Expanſe, when I return again 

« within NH- ſelf, ſtruck with the Senle of 
this ſo narrow Being, and of the Fulneſs 
of that Immenſe-one; I dare no more 
behold the amazing Depths, nor ſound 
the Abyſs of DEI Tv. 


„Ex ſince by Thee (O Sovereign 
« MIND!) I have been formed ſuch as I 
c am, intelligent and rational; ſince the 
« peculiar Dignity of my Nature is to 
« know and contemplate Thee ; permit 
that with due Freedom I exert thoſe Fa- 
« cultys with which thou haſt adorn'd 
« me, Bear with my ventrous and bold 
« Approach. And ſince nor vain Curioſi- 
6 PL nor fond Conceit, nor Love of ought 
« fave Thee alone, inſpires me with ſuch 
Thoughts as theſe, be thou my Aſſiſtant, 
and guide me in this Purſuit; whilſt I 
venture thus to tread the Labyrinth of 
« wide Nature, and endeavour to trace 
« thee in thy Works. 


S S S 


HERE he ſtop'd ſhort, and ſtarting, 
as out of a Dream; Now, PHILOCIEĩsõ, 
ſaid he, inform me, How have I ap- 
_— to you in my Fit? Seem'd it a 
enſible kind of Madneſs, like thoſe Tranſ- 
ports 


A RuaAPSODY. 


ports which are . to our Poets? Sect. 1. 
t Rav 


or was it downrig ing? 
I OxLy wiſh, ſaid I, that you had been 
a little ſtronger in your Tranſport, to have 
proceeded as you began, without ever 
minding me. For I was beginning to ſee 
Wonders in that Nature you taught me, 
and was coming to know the Hand of 
our Divine Artificer. But if you ſtop 
— I ſhall loſe the Enjoyment of the 
leaſing Viſion. And already I begin to 
find a thouſand Difficultys in fancying ſuch 
a Univerſal Genius as you deſcribe. 


347 


n 


Wu v, ſaid he, is there any difficulty bi. 


in fancying the Univerſe to be One Intire 
Thing ? Can one otherwiſe think of it, by 
what is viſible, than that All hangs toge- 
ther, as of a Piece ? Grant it: And 
what follows ? Only this; that if 
it may indeed be ſaid of the World, That 
it is ſimply One, there ſhou'd be ſome- 
thing belonging to it which makes it 
One. 2 ? No otherwiſe 
than as you may obſerve in every thing. 
For to inſtance in what we ſee before us; I 
know you look upon the Trees of this 
vaſt Wood to be different from one ano- 
ther: And this tall Oak, the nobleſt of the 
Company, as it is by it-ſelf a different 
thing from all its Fellows of the Wood, ſo 
with its own Wood of numerous ſpread- 


ing 
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Part 3. 
Wow 
Unity. 


The MORALISTS, 


ing Branches (which ſeem ſo many different 
Tura) "ris ſtill, I A be on v 
ſelf-ſame TREE. Now ſhou'd you, as a 
mere Caviller, and not as a fair Sceprich, 
tell me that if a Figure of Wax, or any o- 
ther Matter, were caſt in the exact Shay 

pe 


and Colours of this Tree, and tempe 


if poſſible, to the ſame kind of Subſtance, 


it might therefore poſſibly be 4 real Tre: 
of the fame Kind or Species; I woi'd 
have done with you, and reaſon no longer. 
But if you queſtion d me fairly, and de. 
ſi d I ſhowd fatisfy you what I thought it 
was which made this Ozeneſs or Sameneſs 
in the Tree or any other Plant; or by 
what it differd from the waxer Figure, 
or from any ſuch Figure accidentally made, 
cither in the Clouds, or on the Sand by 
the Sea-ſhore; I ſhow'd tell you, that nei- 
ther the Wax, nor Sand, nor Cloud thus 
piec'd together by our Hand or Fancy, had 
any real relation within themſelves, or had 
any Nature by which they correſponded 
any more in that near Situation of Parts, 
than if ſcatter'd ever ſo far afunder. But 
this I ſhowd affirm, . That wherever 
there was ſuch a Smpathi xing of Parti 
« as we ſaw here, in our real K EE; 
Wherever there was fuch a plain Con- 
4 currence in one common End, and to the 
« Support, Nouriſhment, and Propaga- 
« tion of ſo fair 4 Form; we cod not be 
« miſtaken in ſay ing there was a peculiar 


« Nature 
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Nature belonging» this Form, and com- Sect. x: 
« mon to it with others of the ſame /vw 
« kind,” By virtue of this, our Tree is 
4 real Tree; lives, flouriſhes, and is till 
One and the ſame ; even when by Vegeta- 
tion and of Subſtance, not one 
Particle in it remains the ſame. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Ar this rate indeed, faid I, you have 
found a way to make yery adorable Places 
of theſe Silvan Habitations. For beſides 
the living Genius of each Place, the Woods 
too, which, by your account, are anima- 
ted, have their Hamadryads, no doubt, 
and the Springs and Rivulets their 22 
in ſtore belonging to em: And theſe too, 
by what I can 2 of immaterial 
and immortal Subſtances. 


We injure em then, reply'd T x £0- 
CLES, to ſay © they belong to theſe Trees; 
and not rather © theſe Trees to them.” 
But as for their Immortality, let them look 
to it themſelyes. I only know that both 
theirs and all other Natures muſt for their 
Duration depend alone on that Nature on 
which the World depends: And that eve- 
ry Genius elſe muſt be ſubordinate to that 
Une good GEN1us, whom I wou'd wil- 
lingly perſuade you to think belonging to 
this World, according to our preſent way 
of ſpeaking, 


LEAVING, 
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Part 3. 
* 


Perſona- 


liry. 


Self. 


The MORATASTS, 


 Lx a v1NG, therefore, theſe Trees, con. 
tin d he, to perſonate themſelves the 
beſt they can, let us examine this thing of 
Perſonality between you and me; and con- 
ſider how you, PHILOCEESõ, are Tow, and 
Tm My-ſelf. For that there is a Sympa. 


thy of Parts in theſe Figures of ours 
other than in thoſe of Marble form'd by a 
PHIDIAS or PRAXITELES; | 


believe, will teach us. And yet that our 
own Marble, or Stuff (what&er it be, of 
which we are compos d) wears out in ſe- 
ven, or, at the longeſt, in twice ſeven 
Vears, the meaneſt Anatomiſt can tell us. 
Now where, I beſeech you, will that ſame 
One be found at laſt, ſuppoſing it to lie in 
the Stuff it- ſelf, or any part of it? For 
when that is wholly ſpent, and not one 
Particle of it left, we are Our- ſelves {till as 
much as before. a; 


Wr you Philoſophers are, reply'd 
I, may be hard perhaps to determine : 
But for the reſt of Mankind, I dare at- 
firm, that few. are ſo long themſelves as 
half ſeven years. Tis good fortune if a 
Man be one and the ſame only for a day ot 
two. A Year makes more Revolutions 
than can be number'd. * 


Txus, ſaid he : But tho this may hap- 
pen to a Man, and chiefly to one whole 
Contrary 
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contrary Vices ſet him at odds ſo often Sect. 1. 
with himſelf; yet when he comes to ſuf. SWV 
fer, or be puniſh'd for thoſe Vices, he 
finds himſelf, if I miſtake nor, ſtill one 
and the ſame. And you (PaILOCTESI) 
who, tho you diſown Philoſophy, are yet 
ſo true a Proſelyte to Pyrrhoniſm ; ſhowd 
you at laſt, feeling the Power of the G E- 
N1us I preach, be wrought upon to own 
the Divine Hypotheſis, and from this new 1dentiry- 
Turn of Thought admit a total Change 
in all your Principles and Opinions; yet 
wou'd you be {till the ſelf- ſame PHIL o- 
 CLES: tho better yet, if you will take 

my Judgment, than the preſent-one, as 
much as I love and value Mow You ſee 
therefore, there is a ſtrange Simpliciry in 
this You and Mx, that in reality they 
ſhou'd be ſtill one and the ſame, when nei- 
ther ane Atom of Body, one Paſſion, nor 
one Thought remains the fame. And for 
that poor Endeavour of making out this 
Sameneſs or Identity of Being, from ſome 
elf. fame Matter, or Particle of Matter, Matter. 
ſupposꝰd to remain with us when all be- 
ſides is chang'd ; this is by ſo much the 
more contemptible, as that Matter it-ſelf 
is not really capable of ſuch Simplicity. 
For I dare anſwer, you will allow this 
Jou and Me to be each of us ſimply and in- 
dividually One, better than you can allow 
the ſame to any thing of mere Matter; 
unleſs quitting your Inclination for Scep- 

Vol. 2. Z tic if 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Part 3. ticiſin, you fall fo in love with the Notion 
of an ATOM, as to find it full as intelli. 

You and certain to you; as" rhar Tou are 
o un SRUr. engere 50 
N enαν οον lat 

\ Bu + e e EOCLE 55 
8 uncom Matter (a 
Thing 2 bee go 1 to — 

ceive) yet being compoundede and 
f es in a'terrain —— ſuch Pires 
Form. as unite and conſpire in theſe Frames of 
ours, and others like them; if it can pre- 
2 us with ſo many innumerable Inſtances 
icular Forms, who ſhare this ſimple 
Pnbeple, by which they are / really Or, 
4 Genius. live, act, and have 4 Nature or Gtnius pe- 
culiar to themſelves, and provident for 
their own Welfare; how ſhall we ar the 
ſame time overlook this in the Whole, and 
deny the Greut and General-Ox E of the 
World? How can we be ſo unnatural as 
The gu. to diſown Divine Nature, our common Pa- 
leite Ole rent, and refute to recognize the Univnrſa 

and Sovereign Genius? 


_ SoveRE1GN+s, ſaid I, fequire no NM. 
tice to be taken of 'em, when they pals 
incog nito, nor no Homage where they ap- 
pear not in due Form. We may even have 
reaſon to preſume they ſhou'd be dil 
pleagd with us for being too officious, in 
* to diſcover them, when they 


keep themſelves either wholly inviſible, or 
| in 
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in very dark diſguiſe. As for the Notice Sect. 1. 

we take of theſe inviſible Powers in the WV 

common way of our Religion, we have 

our viſible Soyereigns to anſwer for us. 

Our lawful Superiours teach us what we 

are to mn, and 2 in ns. 

And we are-.dutiful in complying wi 

them, and following their Example. But 

in a philoſophical way, I find no warrant 

for our being ſuch earneſt Recognizers of 

a controyerted Title. However it be, 

you muſt allow one at leaſt ro underſtand 

the Controverſy, and know. the Nature of 

theſe Powers deſcrib' d. May one not in- 

quire, What Subſtancrs they are of? — 

« whether material or immaterial Ff — 

b 2 „tie 6! rial. 

May one not, on the other hand, re- 

ply'd THEO CLEs, inquire as well, What 

« Subſtance, or Which of theſe two Sub- 

ſfances you count your real and proper 

© SELF.” Or wowd you rather = n 

Subſtance, but chuſe to call your: ſelf a 

Mode or Accident ? Ys 


TxuLy, faid I, as accidental as my 
Life may be, or as that random Humour 
is, which governs it; I know nothing, 
after all, ſo real or ſubſtantial as Mx- 
SELF. Therefore if there be that Thing 
you call 4 Subſtance, I take for granted I 
am one. But for any thing further re- 
lating to this Queſtion, you know my 

2 2 Sceptick 


| 824. An 
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Part 3 Sceptick Principles: I determine neither 


Way. IO 


Ar Low me then, reply'd he (good 
PRHILOCIESI) the fame Privilege of 

Sceptitiſm in this reſpect; ſince it concerns 

not the Affair before us, Which way we 

determine, or Whether we come to any 
Determination at all in this point. For 

be the Difficulty ever ſo great; it ſtands 

the ſame, you may perceive, againſt your 

own Being, as agaihſt that which I am pre- 

tending to convince you of. You may 

raiſe what Objections you pleaſe on either 

hand; and your Dilemma may be of nota- 

ble force againſt the manner of fach a ſu- 

=_ Being's Exiſtence, But after 5 

ave done all, you will bring the ſame 

Dilemma home to you, and be at a lols 

ſtill about Vo ux-S ELF. When you have 

atetaphy- argu'd ever ſo long upon theſe Metaphy- 

_ 4k. ſical Points of Mode and Subſtance, and 

f have philoſophically concluded from the 

| Difficultys of each Hypotheſis, © That 
there cannot be in Nature ſuch a Un 

« werſal-One as This; you muſt conclude, 

4 Mind. from the fame Reaſons, „That there 

% cannot be any ſuch particular-One as 

| « Your-ſelf.” But that there is actually 
1 ſuch a one as this latter, your own Mind, 
| tis hop'd, may ſatisfy you. And of this 
U Mind "tis enough to fay, “ That it is ſome- 
| thing which a#s upon a Body, 1 has 
6 « ſome- 


A RHAPSODY. 


« ſomerhing paſſi ve under it, and ſubject Sect. 1. 
to it: That it has not only Body or mere 


« Matter for its Subject, but in ſome re- 
« ſpect even #it-ſelf too, and what pro- 
« ceeds from it: That it ſuperintends and 
« manages its-own Imaginations, Appearan- 
« ces, Fancys.; cotrecting, worki and 
« modelling theſe, as it | Bt ; and 
« adorning, and accompliſhing, the beſt. ir 
« can, this compoſite, Order of Body and 
« Underſtanding,” -- Such a MIND and 
N Part, I know there is ſomewhere 
in the World. Let Pxyg RAO, by the 
help of ſuch another, contradict me, if he 


pleaſes. We have our leveral Underſtand- 1 
by Minds. 


ings and Thoughts, however we came by 
dem. Each underſtands and thinks the 
beſt he can for his own purpoſe: He 
for Himſelf; 1 for another Self. And 
who, I beſeech you, for the WR OLE? 
No-one? Nothing at all? The 


World, perhaps, you ſuppoſe to be mere ind of 
Body: A Maſs of modify Matter. The e Whole: 


Bodys of Men are part therefore of this 
Body. The Imaginations, Senſations, Ap- 
prehenſions of Men are included in this 
Body, and inherent in it, produc'd out of 
it, and reſum'd again into it; tho the 
Body, it ſeems, never dreams of it! The 
WorLD 70% is never the wiſer for all 
the Wit and Wiſdom it breeds! It has 
no Apprehenſion at all of what is doing; 
No Thought kept to it-ſelf, for its own 

= proper 
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Nature. 
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oper uſe, or purpoſe ; Not a ſingle Ima · 
Een or Reflection, by which to dif. 


cover or be conſcious of the manifold Ima- 


ginations and Inventions which it ſets a- 
foot, and deals abroad with ſuch an open 
hand! The goodly Bulk ſo ptolifick, kind, 
and yielding for every-one elſe, has no- 
thing left at laſt for its own ſhare ; having 
unhappily laviſh'd all away! — By what 
Chance I wou d fain underſtand. | « How? 
& or by what neceſſity? Who gives the 
& Law ?—— Who orders and diſtributes 
« thus?» NarTuxe, fay you. 
And what is Nature? Is 1: Senſe? Is [t 
a Perſon? Has She Reaſon or Underſtand- 
ing ? No. Who then under- 
ſtands for her, or is intereſted or concern'd 
in her behalf? No- one; not a Soul: 
But Every one for himſelf. e e 


Co ux on then. Let us hear further, 
Is not this Nature ſtill a SELF? Or, tell 
me, I beſeech you, How are You one? 
By what Tokez? or by virtue of What? 
« By a Principle which joins certain 
“ Parts, and which thinks and acts con- 
« ſonantly for the Uſe and Purpoſe of 
« thoſe Parts,” Say, therefore, What 
is your whole Syſtem a Part of? Or is it, 
indeed, no Part, but a Whole, by t-ſelf, 
abſolute, independent, and untelated to 
any thing dena ? If it be indeed # 
Part, and really related; to what elle, 1 

| beſeech 
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beſeech you, than to the Whole of Na- Sect. 1. 
TURE? Is there then ſuch a uniting Prin- !'SNYV 
ciple in Nay xe?) If Jo, how are you [yjjeer z, 
then a Se -: and: Nature not ſo? How a Mind. 
have you ſomething to underſtand and act 

for A gave this 
Underſtanding, nothing at all to under- 

ſtand for her, adviſe her, or help her out 

(poor Being!) on any occaſion, whatever 
Neceſſity ſhe may be in? Has the WORLD 

ſuch ill fortune in the main ? Are there ſo 

many particular underſtanding active Prin- 

ciples every-where? And is there No- 

thing, at laſt, which thinks, acts, or un- 
derſtands for A? Nothing which admi- 

niſters or looks after All ? 


No (lays one of a modern Hypotheſis) £277" 
for the WorxLD was from Eternity, as * 
you ſee it; and is no more than barely 
what you ſee:“ Matter modify d; a Lump 
„in motion, with here and there a Thought, 

Hor ſcatter d Portion of diſſaluble Intelli- 
* gence,” No (ſays one of an antienter 
Hypotheſis) For the World was once 
without any Intelligence or Thought at 
all; (Mere Matter, Chaos, and 4 Play of Two forts. 
„Atoms; till Thought, by Chance, came 
* into play, and made up a Harmony 
* which was never deſign'd, or thought 
* of ”——— Admirable Conceit!— Believe ra 
it who can. For my own ſhare (thank 4% i. 
Providence) I have a MIND in my 

2 4 poſſeſſion, 
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Part 3. poſſeſſion, which ſerves, ſuch as it is, to 

A Beep my Body and its Affections, wy bal. 
ſions, Appetites, Imaginations, Fancys, and 
the reſt; in tolerable Harmony and Order, 
But the Order of the UNIVERSE, I am 
perſuaded ſtill, is much the better of the 
two. Let Eęic uus, if he pleaſe, think 
his the better; and 3 no Genius or 
Wiſdom above his own, inform us by what 
Chance *rwas dealt him, and how Atoms 
came to be ſo wiſe. © 


IN fine, continu'd TH RO OL Es (raiſing 
his Voice and Action) being thus, even by 
Scepticiſm it-lelf; convinc'd the more ſtill of 
my own Being, and of this Self of mine, 

Faith of « That tis a real Self, drawn out, and 

ele. ec copy'd from another principal and orivi- 

« al SELF (the Great- one of the World)" 

I endeavour to be really ane with It, and 

conformable to It, as far as I am able. 

J conſider, That as there is one general 

Maſs, one Body of the Whole; ſo to this 

Body there is a» Order, to this Order, a 

MIND: That to this general Mi np each 
particular-one mult have relation; as being 

of like Subſtance (as much as we can 

underſtand of Subſtance) alike active = 

Body, original 'to Motion and Order; 

alike ſimple, uncompounded, individual; 

of like Energy, Effect, and Operation; 

and more like ſtill, if it co-operates with 

It to general Good, and ſtrives to wil 

according 
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according to that beſt of Wills. So that Sect. 1. 
it cannot ſurely but ſeem natural, That . | 
« the particular MI N D ſhou d ſeek its 
Happineſs in conformity with the gene- 

« ral-pne, and endeavour to reſemble it 
« in its higheſt Simplicity and Excel- 


4 lence.” Ire Hel 
EAR eo 


THEREFORE, Now, ſaid I, good 
TukocEs, be once againſt; the Euthu- 
ſaſt; and let me hear a- new that Divine 
Song with which I was lately charmd. I. 
am already got over my Qualm, and begin 
better than ever to fancy ſuch 4 Nature as 
you ſpeak of; inſomuch that I find my- 
{elf mightily in its Intereſt, and concern'd 
that all ſhou'd go happily and well with 
it. Tho at the rate it oſten runs, I can 
ſcarce help being in ſome pain on its ac- 
count. it „ N Fe 


Fear not, my Friend, reply'd he. For Energy of 
know. that every particular NaTurE NL. 
certainly and conſtantly produces what is 
good to it ſelf; unleſs ſomething foreign 
diſturbs or hinders it, either by over- 
powering and corrupting it within, or by 
Violence from without. Thus Nature in 
the Patient ſtruggles to the laſt, and ſtrives 
to throw off the Diſtemper. Thus even 
in theſe Plants we fee round us, every 

par- 
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Part 3. particular Na Trunk thrives, and attaing 
is Perfection, if nothing from without 
obſtructs it, nor any thing foreign has al-. 
ready impair d or wounded it: And even 
in this caſe, it does jts utmoſt ſtill to re- 
deem it-ſel What are all Weakneſſes, 
Diſem- Diſtortions, Sickneſſes, imperfect Births, 
fen, and the ſeeming Contradictions and Per- 
verſitys of Nature, other than of this 
ſort? And how ignorant muſt one be of 
all natural Cauſes and Operations, to think 
'+ that any of theſe Diſorders happen by a 
ing of the particular Nature, and 
not by the Force of ſome foreign Nature 
which over-powers it? If therefore every 
particular Nature be thus conſtantly and 
unerringly true to it-ſelf, and certain to 
produce only what is good for it - ſelf, and 
conducing to its own right State; ſhall 
not the general-one, The NATURE of the 
Whole, do full as much ? Shall That alone 
miſcarry or fail? Or is there any thing 
foreign which ſhou'd at any time do vio- 
lence upon It, or force It out of its natu - 
ral way? If not, then all It produces is 
General to its own advantage and good; the Good 
Good, of All in 22 : And what is for the 
good of all in general, is Juſt and Good. 
Tis ſo, ſaid I, I confeſs. 6 


TAEN you ought to reſt ſatisfy d, re. 
ply'd he; and not only fo, but be FR 


% 
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and rejoice at what happens, 


, knowing Sed. 1. 
whence it comes, and to what Perfection it NN» 


contributes 2 


BLESS me! ſaid I, TR EOCESõ, in- 
to what a Superſtition are you like to lead 
me! I thought it heretofore the Mark of 
a ſuperſtitious Mind, to ſearch for Provi- 
dence in the common Accidents of Life 

and aſcribe to the Divine Power thoſe 
common Diſaſters and Calamitys which 
Nature has entaiPd on Mankind. But 
now, I find, I muſt place all in general 
to one Account; and viewing things thro 
a kind of Magical Glaſs, I am to fee the 
worſt of Ie transform'd to Good, and ad- 
mire equally whatever comes from one 
and the fame perfect Hand. ——Bur no 
matter; I can furmount all. Go on, 
Trrtocrts, and let me adviſe you in 
my own behalf, that ſince you have re- 
kindled me, you do not by delaying give 
me time to cool again. e 


I Wou'p have you know, reply'd he, 
I ſcorn to take the adyantage of a warm 
Fir, and be beholden to Temper or Ima- 
gination for gaining me your Aſſent. 
Therefore cer I go yet a ſtep farther, I 
am reſolv'd to enter again into cool Rea- 
| fon with you, and ask, If you admit for 
Proof what I adyanc'd yeſterday 9 
; t 


56 F 
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Part 3. that head, Of a Univerſal UNION, 
A © Coherence, or Sympathizing of Things? 55 


principle By Force of * Probability faid I, 
of Order, overcame me. ng convinꝰ d of a hig 
„ * Corr cpondece in al we ſaw of 
hings, I conſider'd it as «preaſonable not 


— allow the ſame throughout ? 


UNREASONABLE indeed ! reply'd he. 

For in the infinite Reſidue, were there no 

Principle of Union; it wou'd ſeem next 

to impoſſible, that chings within our Sphere 

ſhowd be conſiſtent, and keep their Or. 

why uni- der. © For what was Infinite, wou'd be 

eral. ( predominant.” 

It ſeems ſo. 


TELL me then, faid he, after this V- 
nion own'd, how you can refuſe to allow 
the name of Demonſtration to the re- 
maining Arguments, which eſtabliſh the 
Government of a perfect Mind. 


Vous Solutions, ſaid I, of the il 45 

na of Il, pearances are not perfect enough to pals for 
Demonſtration. And whatever ſeems vi- 
tious or imperfect in the Creation, puts 2 
ſtop to further e till the thing 
be ſolv'd. 


Did you not then, ſaid he, agree with 
me, when I aver'd that the Appear 
m 
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muſt of neceſſity ſtand as they are, and Sect. 1. 
things ſeem altogether as im even 
on the Conceſſion of a ect Supreme 
Mind exiſtent ? y | 
I did fo. _ 


AND is not the ſame Reaſon good ſtill? 
viz. © That in an Infinity of Things, mu- 
« tually relative, a Mind which ſees not in- 
« finitely, can ſee nothing fully , and muſt Whence. 
« therefore frequently ſee that as imperfect, 
« mhich in ff is really perfect.“ 
The Reaſon is ſtill goo | 


Ax the Appearances, then, any Ob- 
jection to our Hypotheſis 7 4 

None, whilſt they remain Appearances 
only. 


Can you then prove them to be any 
more? For if you cannot, you prove no- 
thing. And that it lies on you t prove, 
you plainly ſee : ſince the Appearances do 
not only agree with the Hypotheſis, but 
are a neceſſary Conſequence from it. To 
bid Me prove, therefore, in this caſe, is, 
in a manner, the ſame as to bid me be i»fi- 
nite, For nothing beſide what is infinite 
can ſee infinite Connexions. 


Tux Preſumption, I muſt confels, ſaid 
I, by this reckoning, is wholly on your 
ſide, Yer till this is only Preſumption. 

TAKE 
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WY | TAXE Demonſt ratlon then, | he, if 
os. ou can endure I ſhow'd reaſon thus ah. 
ctedly and drily. The Appearances of 
ILL, you fay, are not necaſſarily that 
Iz they repreſent to us. 

TI Own) i.. 1 -Hy 


ag * 0 
„ 


Tunazrenn what they repreſent | 
poſſibly be GOD. e ue = 
It may. | mY 


AND therefore there may poſſibly be 
no real ILL in things: 1 be 

rfectly concurrent to one Intereſt; the 

tereſt of that Univerſal ONE. 

It may be ſo. 


War, then, if it may be ſo (be not 
furpriz'd) “ It follows that it muſt be 
ſo;“ on the account of that great V- 
nit, and ſimple. Self-Principle which = 
have granted in the W x 0 LE; For what- 
ever is poſlible in the Whole,': the Na- 
ture or Mind of the Whole will put in 
execution, for the Wholt's Good: And if 
it be poſſible to exclude Ir I, It will ex- 
clude it. Therefore ſuace notwithſtand- 
ing the Appearances, tis poſſible that IL 
may actually be excluded; count upon 
it,“ That actually it is excluded.“ For 
nothing merely paſſive can oppoſe this 
univerſally active Principle. If any Os 

ative 
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Are oppoſe it, tis another Principle. Se. 1. 
| N rb 7 LW 


Allow it. 


'T xs impoſſible. For were there in 
Nature Two or mote Principles, either 
they muſt agree, or not. If they agree 
not, all muſt be Confuſion, till one be 
redominant. If they agree, there muſt 
ſome natural Reafon for their Agree- 
ment; and this natural Reaſon cannot be 
from Chance, but from ſome particular 
Deſign, Contrivance, or Thoaght : which 
brings us up again to Ox x Principle, and 
makes the o two to be ſubordinate. 
And thus when we have compar'd each 
of the Three Opinions, vis. © That there 
« is no deſigning active Principle; That 
« there is more than one; or, © That fi- 
« nally there is but Ox E:“ we ſhall per- 
ceive, that the only conſiſtent Opinion is 
the laſt. And fince one or other of theſe 
Opinions muſt of neceſſity be true; what 
can we determine, other than that the /a# 
is, and muſt be fo, demonſtrably ? If it 
be Demonſtration, © That in Three Opi- 
« nions, = of which 1 
« true, Two being plainl the Third 
« mult be de Tach i 


ENO ud, faid I, THEO CIES. My 
Doubts are vaniſh'd. MA LICE and 
CHANCE (vain Phantoms ! ) have yielded 
to that all-prevalent Wis bom c—_— 

ave 


Man- 


chaiſm. 


Conclu- 


ſion. 
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Part 3. have eſtabliſnd. You are Conqueror in 
the cool way of Reaſon, and may with 
Honour now grow warm again, in your 
Poetick Vein. Return therefore, I intreat 
you, once more, to that Perfectiun of Be. 
ing; and addreſs your-ſelf to Ir as before, 
on our Approaches to theſe Silvan Scenes, 
where firſt It ſeem'd to inſpire you,  ] 
ſhall now no longer be in danger of ima- 
gining cither Magick or Superſtition in the 
caſe; ſince you invoke no other Po WER 
than that fingle ONE, which ſeems fo 


natural. 


THUS I continue then, ſaid T ax0- 

CLES, addreſſing my-ſelf, as you wou'd 

have me, to that Gaardian-DEIT y and 
Inſpirer, whom we are to imagine preſent 

aMedita- here; but not here only. For, O Migh- 
wes ©. ty Genius | Sole-Animating and In- 
« ſpiring Power! Author and Subject of 

« theſe Thoughts! Thy Influence is uni- 

« yerfal : and in all Things thou art in- 

« moſt. From Thee depend their ſecret 

« Springs of Action. Thou moy'ſt them 

« with an irreſiſtible unweary*d Force, by 

« facred and inviolable Laws, fram'd for 

« the Good of each particular Being; as 

4 beſt may ſute with the Perfection, Life, 

| « and Vigour of the Whole, The vital 
Principle is widely ſhar'd, and infinite- 

« ly vary'd : Diſpersd throughout; no- 

« where 
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« where extinct. All lives: and by Suc- Set. 1. 
« ceſſion ſtill revives. The Temporary WV 
« Bei uit their borrow'd Forms, and 
« yield their Elemen Subſtance to 
« dnt, - © * in __ 1 
« turns, to Life, they view the Light, 
and viewing pals ; that others too — 
« be Spectators of the goodly Scene, and 
greater numbers ſtill enjoy the Privilege 
« of NATURE. Munificent and Great, 
« ſhe imparts her- ſelf to moſt; and makes 
the Subjects of her Bounty infinite. 
« Nought ſtays her haſtning Hand. No 
« Time nor Subſtance is loſt or un-im- 
« proy'd. New Forms ariſe : and when 
the old diſſolve, the Matter whence 
they were compos d is not left uſeleſs, 
but wrought with equal ement 
Land Art, even in Corruption, Nature's 
« ſeeming Waſte, and vile Abhorrence. 
« The abject State appears merely as the 
May or Paſſage to ſome better. But 
« cou'd we nearly view it, and with In- 
« difference, remote from the Antipath 
« of Senſe; we then perhaps ſhou'd high 
«* raiſe our Admiration : convinc'd that 
* even the Way it-ſelf was equal to the 
End. Nor can we judg leſs favourably 
* of that conſummate Art exhibited thro 
* all the Works of Nature; ſince our 
* weak Eyes, help'd by mechanick Art, 
* diſcover in theſe Works a hidden Scene 
* of Wonders; Worlds within Worlds, 
vs « of 


—— — — — 
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Part 3.“ of — OUR, Mm as to Art 

A ſtill equal to the greateſt, and t 

4 with more Wonders than the — dif. 
4 cerning Senſe, join'd with the greateſt 
« Art, or the acuteſt Reaſon, can pene- 
« trate or unfold. 


4 Bur tis in vain for us to ſearch the 
« bulky Maſs of MATTER: ſeeking to 
« know its Nature; how great the Whole 
« it-ſelf, or even how its Parts. 


tion. 


4 Tx knowing only ſome of the Rules 
« of MoT1oN, we ſeek to trace it fur- 
ther, 'tis in vain we follow it into the 
« Bodys it has reach d. Our tardy Ap- 
« prehenſions fail us, and can reach no- 
thing beyond the Body it-ſelf, thro 
& which it is diffus d. Wonderful Being 
4 (if we may call it ſo) which Bodys ne- 
“ yer receive, except from others which 
« loſe it; nor ever loſe, unleſs by impart- 
« ing it to others. Even without Change 
“ of Place it has its Force: And Bodys 
„big with Motion labour to move, yet 
« ſtir not; whilſt they expreſs an Energy 
« beyond our — 


« In vain too we purſue that Phantom 
„ TIE, too ſmall, and yet too mighty 
« for our Graſp; when ſhrinking to 3 
„ narrow point, it {capes our Hold, ot 


* mocks our ſcanty Thought by ſwelliog 
ro 
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« to Eternity: an Object unproportion'd Set. x, 
« ro our Capacity, as is thy Being, O thou SY WV 


« Antient Cauſe ! older than Time, yet 
« young with freſh Eternity. 


“IN vain we try to fathom the Ab 
« of SPACE, the Seat of thy extenſive 
Being; of which no Place is empty, no 
“Void which is not full, 


« In vain we labour to underſtand that 
„principle of Senss and TyHoucaT, 
« which ſeeming in us to ſo 
« much on Motion, yet differs to much 
« from it, and from Matter it- ſelf, as not 


to ſuffer us to conceive how Thought 


can more reſult from this, than this a- 
« riſe from Thought. But Tag we 
« own pre-eminent, and confeſs the real- 
« leſt of Beings; the only Exiſtence of 
« which we are made ſure, by being con- 
« {cious. All elſe may be only Dream and 
„Shadow. All which even Senſe ſuggeſts 
© may be deceitful, The Sen SE - ſelf 
remains ſtill: Rzason ſubſiſts: and 
© THouGHT maintains its Elderſbip of 
* Being. Thus are we in a manner con- 
ſcious of that original and eternally ex- 
* ifent Tous ur whence we derive 
* our own. And thus the Aſſurance we 
* have of the Exiſtence of Beings above 
* our Senſe, and of THERE (the Great 
Exemplar. of thy Works) comes irom 

Aa 2 « Thee, 
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Part 3.4 Thee, the AL 1-TRur, and Perfecd, 
who haſt thus communicated Thy, ſelf 
tion, © more immediately to us, fo as in ſome 
„manner ?o inhabit within our Souls; 
Thou who art Original Sour, diffuſive, 


« vital in all, inſpiriting the Whole ! 


4 ALL Nature's Wonders ſerve to ex- 
4 cite and perfect this Idea of their 44. 
« thor. Tis here he ſuffers us to ſee, and 
« even converſe with him, in a manner 
<« {utable to our Frailty. How glorious is 
« it to contemplate Him, in this nobleſt 
« of his Works apparent to us, The Syſtem 
« of the bigger World !\—— _ 


HERE I muſt own, *twas no ſmall 
Comfort to me, to find that, as our Me- 
ditation turn'd, we were likely to get clear 
of an entangling abſtruſe Philoſophy. I was 
in hopes THEO CIES, as he proceeded, 
might ſtick cloſer to Nature, ſince he was 
now come upon the Borders of our World, 
And here I wow'd willingly have welcom'd 
bim, had I thought it ſafe at preſent to 
venture the leaſt Interruption, - 


« Bes1DEs the neighbouring Planets 
( continu'd he, in his rapturous Strain) 
« what Multitudes of fd ST Ars did 
Þ « we ſee ſparkle, not an hour ago, in the 
[ clear Night, which yet had hardly 
4 « yielded 
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« yielded to the Day? How many others Sect. x. 
« are diſcover'd by the help of Art? Yet WW 
« how many remain ſtill, beyond the reach 2 


« of our Diſcovery | Crouded as they 
« ſeem, their Diſtance from each other is 
« as unmeaſurable by Art, as is the Diſ- 
« tance between them and us. Whence 
« we are naturally taught the Immenſity 
« of that BEING, who thro theſe im- 
« menſe Spaces has diſpos d ſuch an Infi- 
« nite of Bodys belonging each (as we 
« may well preſume) to Syſtems as com- 
« pleat as our own World: Since even the 
« {malleſt Spark of this bright Galaxy may 
vie with this our SuN ; which ſhining 
& now full out, gives us new Life, exalts 
« our Spirits, and makes us feel Diy1ni- 
«© Ty more preſent. 


« PRoD1G10us Ox! Bright Source 
« of vital Heat, and Spring of Day ! 
4 Soft Flame, yet how intenſe, how ac- 
« tive! How diffuſive, and how vaſt a 
« Subſtance; yet how collected thus with- 
in it-ſelf, and in a glowing Maſs con- 
* find to the Center of this Planetary 
« World! Mighty Being! Brighteſt 
Image, and Repreſentative of rhe Al- 
* mighty! Supreme of the Corporeal 
„World! Unperiſhing in Grace, and of 
* undecaying Youth ! Fair, Beauti 
and hardly Mortal Creature! By what 
ſecret ways doſt Thou receive the Sup- 

| Aa 3 « plys 
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Part 2 


Medita- 


tion. 
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« plys which maintain Thee till in ſuch 
4 unweary'd Vigour, and un-exhauſted 
« Glory ; notwithſtanding thoſe eternal. 
« ly emitted Streams, and that continual 
00 — nce w vital Treafure wes bled in- 
lighten and invigorate ounding 
« Worlds ? — N | 


« Akouxp him all the PrAaxers, 
& with this our Earth, ſingle, or with At- 
« rendants, continually move; ſeeking to 
4 receive the Bleſfing of his Light, and 


4 lively Warmth ! Towards him they 


« ſeem to tend with prone deſcent, as to 
te their Center; but happily controu[d 
« ſtill by another Impulie, they keep their 
«& heavenly Order; and in juſt Numbers, 
and exacteſt Meaſure, go the Eternal 
4 Rounds, 


« BuT, O Thou who art the Author 
& and Modifier of theſe various Motions ! 
O Sovereign and Sole Mover, by whoſe 
« high Art the rolling Spheres are go- 


< vern'd, and theſe ſtupendous Bodys of 


our World hold their unrelenting Cour- 
© ſes! O wiſe Oeconomiſt, and power- 
« ful Chief, whom all the Elements and 
« Powers of Nature ſerve! How haſt 
thou animated theſe moving Worlds? 
« What Spirit or Soul infus'd ? What 
“ Biaſs fix'd? Or how encompalsd them 


„in liquid X#her, driving them as with 
c«c the 
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« the Breath of living Winds, thy active Sect. x; 
« and unweary'd Miniſters in this intri- | 
« cate and mighty Work ? 


« Tus 1228 are the Syſtems held 
« intire, and kept from fatal interfering. 
« Thus is our ponderous GL oBE directed 
« in its annual Courſe; daily revolving 
« on its own Center: whilſt the obſe- 
« quious Moon with double Labour, 1 
« monthly ſurrounding this our bigger 1 
« Orb, attends the Motion of her Siſter. 1 
« Planet, and pays in common her cir» ' 

« cular Homage to the Sun. | 


4 


« YET is this Manſion-GL OBE, this 
« Max-Container, of a much narrower 
« compaſs even than other its Fellow- 
« Wanderers of our Syſtem. How nar- 
„row then muſt it appear, compar'd with 
the capacious Syſtem of its own San? 
« And how narrow, or as nothing, in re- 
« ſpect of thoſe innumerable Syſtems of o- 
« ther apparent Suns ? Yet how immenſe 
« a Body it ſeems, compar'd with ours 
« of human Form, a borrow'd Remnant 
« of its variable and oft-converted Sur- | | 
* face? tho animated with a ſublime Ce- 9 
« leſtial Spirit, by which we have Rela- | 
tion — Tendency to Thee our Heaven- = 
„ly Sire, Center of Souls; to whom theſe 3 
* Spirits of ours by Nature tend, as earth- | | 
* ly Bodys to their proper Center.: | 
95 Aa 4 a 
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Part 3. « O did they tend as unerringly and con. 
& ſtantly !——Bur Thow alone compoſeſt 
Media 6 the Diſorders of the Corporeal World, 
« and from the reſtleſs and fighting Ele- 

« mepts raiſeſt that peaceful Concord, and 

& conſpiring Beauty of the ever-flouriſh. 

ing Creation. Even ſo canſt thou con- 

& vert theſe jarring Motions of Intelligent 

& Beings, and in due time and manner 

& cauſe them to find their Reſt; making 

& them contribute to the Good and Per- 

«< fection of the UNIVERSE thy all-good 

and perfect Work.” 


HERE again he broke off, looking on 
me as if he expected I ſhowd ſpeak; 
which when he found plainly I wou'd not, 
bur continu'd ſtill in a poſture of muſing 
Thought: Why Pritocres! (faid he, 
with an Air of Wonder) What can this 
mean, that you ſhou'd ſuffer me thus to 
run on, without the leaſt In tion? 
Have you at once given over your ſcrupu- 
I}! lous Philoſophy, to let me range thus at 
1 pleaſure thro theſe aerial Spaces and ima- 
ginary Regions, where my capricious Fan- 
cy or eaſy Faith has led me? I wou'd 
have you to conſider better, and know, 
[ my PHIiLOCLEs, that I had never truſtec 
| | my-ſelf with you in this Vein of Enthu- 
f fiaſm, had I nor rely'd on you to govern 
| it a little better. * 


A RHAPSODY. ' 


\'IFind then, faid I (rouzing my-ſelf 
from my muſing n expect I 
ſhou'd ſerve you in the ſame capacity as 
that Muſician, whom an antient Orator 
made uſe of at his Elbow, to ſtrike ſuch 
moving Notes as rais'd him when he was 
perceiv d to fink ; and calm'd him again 
when his impetuous Spirit was tranſported 
in too high a Strain. | 


' You imagine right, d TaxEo0- 
CLES; and therefore 1 * oly*d not to 
o on, till you have promis d to pull me 
by the Sleeve when I grow extrava- 
_ Be it ſo, faid I; You have my 
r FA * how © e op 
in m rts, I ſhou'd grow flat 
— — 2 Whar Lyre or — 
wou'd you imploy to raiſe me? 


Tux Danger, I told him, cou'd hard- 
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ly be ſuppos'd to lie on this hand. His 
Vein was a PR one; and his Euthu- 


ſaſm in no likelihood of failing him. His 


Subject too, as well as his Numbers, wou'd 
bear him out. And with the advantage of 


the rural Scene around us, his number'd 


Profe, I thought, ſupply'd the room of 


the beſt Paſtoral Song. For in the man- 


ner I was now wrought up, *twas as a- 


greeable to me to hear him, in this kind of 


Paſſion, invoke his Stars and Elements, as 
ra 
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Part z. to hear one of thoſe amorous Shepherds 
complaining to bis. Hort, and making the 
. Woods and Rocks reſound the Name of 
Her whom he ador d. Begin therefore 
(continu'd I, till preſſing him) Begin a. 
new, and lead me boldly thro your Ele- 
ments. Wherever there is danger, be it on 
either hand, I promiſe to give you warn- 
ing, when I perceive it. 


LET us begin then, ſaid he, with this 
our Element of EARTH, Which 2 
we ſee cultivated with ſuch Care by the 
early Swains now working in the Plain be- 
low, —< UnBappy reſtleſs Men, who 
« firſt diſdain'd thele peaceful Labours, 
gentle rural Tasks, perform'd with ſuch 
« Delight ! What Pride or what Ambition 
4 bred this Scorn? Hence all thoſe fatal 
« Evils of your Race. Enormous Lux«- 
« xy, deſpiſing homely Fare, ranges thro 
“ Seas and Lands, rifles the Globe; and 
« Men ingenious to their Miſery, work 
cout for themſelves the means of heavier 
* Labours, anxious Cares, and Sorrow, 
Not fatisfy*d to turn and manure for 
* their Uſe the wholeſom and beneficial 
„ Mould of this their EARTH, they 
dig yet deeper, and ſeeking out imagi- 
G ny Wealth, they ſearch its very En- 


6 HERE, 


A RHAPSODY. 


ola ai | 8 Seck. 7. 
« HEAT, led by Curioſity, we find VV 


« Minerals of different Natures, which 
« by their Simplicity diſcover no leſs of 
« the Divine Art, than the moſt com- 
a be — Auen Works. Sewn are 
« found capable of ſurprizi AgECS ; 
4 others as durable, and hard to — * 
« ſtroy'd or chang d by Fire, or utmoſt 
« Art. So various are the Subjects of 
« our Contemplation, that eyen the Study 
of thele * Parts of Nature, in 
the nether World, is able it-ſelf alone 
„to yield large Matter and Employment 
c for the buſieſt __ of Men, who in 
* the Labour of thele Experiments can 
« willingly conſume their Lives. Bat 
© the noiſom poiſonous Steams which 
the Earth breathes from theſe dark Ca- 
„ yerns, where ſhe conceals her Trea- 
* fares, ſuffer not prying Morrals to live 
* long in this ra | 


© How comfortable is it to thoſe wha 

* come out hence alive, to breathe a pu- 
„rer AIR! to ſee the rejoicing Light of 
« Day! and tread the fertile Ground 
* How gladly they contemplate the Sur- 
* face of the Earth, their Habitation, 
heated and enliven'd by the San, and 
* temper'd by the freſh Alx of fanning 
* Breezes ! Thele exerciſe the reſty Plants, 
and ſcour the unactive Globe. And 
] « when 
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4 geſt and exalt the unwholeſom Particles, 
“ and commit em to the ſprightly Al x; 
& which ſoon M its quick and vi- 
4 tal Spirit, renders em again with im- 
6 — to the Earth, in gentle 
« Breathings, or in rich Dews and fruit. 


4 ful Showers. The fame At R movi 


« about the mighty Maſs, enters its Pores, 
« impregnating the Whole: And both the 
« San and Air conſpiring, ſo animate 
« this Mother-Earth, that tho ever breed- 
« ing, her Vigour is as great, her 

« as freſh, and her Looks as charming, as 
„if She newly came out of the Forming 
&« Hands of her Creator. = 


4 How beautiful is the WATER a 
“ mong the inferiour Earthly Works 
4 Heavy, Liquid, and Tranſparent : with- 
out the ſpringing Vigour and expanſive 
« Force of Air; but not without Activi- 
4 ty. Stubborn and un-yielding, when 
« compreſSd ; but placidly avoiding Force, 
« and bending every way with ready Flu- 
« ency ! Inſinuating, it diſſolves the lum- 
« piſh Earth, frees the intangled Bodys, 
« procures their Intercourſe, and ſummons 
e to the Field the keen Terreſtrial Parti- 
„cles; whoſe happy Strifes ſoon ending 
« in ſtrict Union, produce the various 


* Forms which we behold. How vaſt 
are 
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4 are the Abyſſes of the Sea, where this SeR; x. 
. ſoft 1 — ſtor d; and whence the 

Sun and Winds extracting, raiſe it in- 

« to Clouds! Theſe ſoon converted in- | 
„to Rain, water the ' thirſty Ground, N 1 
and ſupply a-freſh the Springs and Ri- 1 
« vers; the Comfort of the neighbouri 


& Plains, and ſweet Refreſhment of 
“Animals. 


4 Bur whither ſhall we trace the 1 
« Sources of the LIGHT? or in what 1 
Ocean comprehend the luminous Mat- 
« ter ſo wide diffus d thro the immenſe | 
„Spaces which it fills? What Seats ſhall a 
ye aſſign to that fierce Element of Fixx, 
© too active to be confin'd within the 
« Compals of the Sun, and not excluded 
« even the Bowels of the heavy Earth? 
« The Air it-ſelf ſubmits to it, and ſerves 
« as its inferiour Inſtrument, Even this 
„ our Sun, with all thoſe numerous Suns, 
« the glittering Hoſt of Heaven, ſeem to 
receive from hence the vaſt Suppl 
© which keep them ever in their ſplendid 
state. The inviſible etherial Subſtance, 
« penetrating both liquid and ſolid Bodys, 
is diffugd throughout the Univerſe. 
It cheriſhes the cold dull Maſſy Globe, 
„and warms it to its Center. It forms 
* the Minerals; gives Life and Growth 
to Vegetables; kindles a ſoft, inviſible, 
© and vital Hame in the Breaſts of living 
Creatures; 
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Part 3. 4 Creatures; frames, animiates, and murſes 
s all the various Forms; ſparing, as well 


« as imploy ing for their Ule, thoſe ſalpha. 
« — va — Matters of which 
« they are compos d. Benign and gentle 
& amid(t all, ir {till maintains this y 
« Peace and Concord, according to irs 


4 ſtated and peculiar Laws. But theſe 


« once broken, the acquitted Being takes 
« its Courſe unraPd. It runs impetuous 


4 thro the fatal Breach, and breaking into 


« viſible and fierce Flames, paſles trium- 
« phant ofer the yielding Forms, conyert- 
4 ing all into it- elf, and diſſolving now 
4 thoſe Syſtems, which it-ſelf before had 
„form d. Tis thus? 


HERE TRHEOCTIEs ſtopt on a ſud- 
den, when (as he imagin'd) I was put- 
ting my Hand out, to lay hold on his 
Sleeve. 


O Pfirocr Ee, faid he, *tis well re- 
member' d. I was 2 too warm, [I 
find; as well I might indegd, in this hot 
Element. And here perhaps I might have 
talk'd yet more myſteriouſly, had you 
been one who cou'd think otherwiſe than 
in the common way of the ſoft Flames of 
Love. You might, perhaps, have heard 
Wonders in this kind : “ How all things 
“had their Being hence, and How their 

« nobleſt 


AI REAPSODY. 


4 nobleſt End was to be we up 
« conſum'd and loſt. But in theſe high 
Flights, I might poſſibly have gone near to 


burn my Wings. 


InDEED, faid I, you might well ex- 
the Fate of Icarus, for your high- 
daring. But this, indeed, was not w 
fear d. For you were got above Dan- 
ger; and, with that devouring Element 
on your ſide, had maſterd not only the 
Sun himſelf, but every — which ſtood 
in your way. I was afraid it might, in 
the iſſue, run to what they tell us of a 
univerſal C — : in which I knew 
not how it might go, poſſibly, with our 
GENIUS. | 


I Am glad, faidhe, PH1Locres! to 
find this grown fach a Concern with 
you. But you may reſt ſecure here, if the 
Caſe you meant were that periodical W 
gration talk'd of by ſome Philoſophers, For 
there the Genius wou'd of — be 
all in all: And in thoſe Intervals of Crea- 
tion, when no Form, nor Species exiſted 
any- where out of the Divine Mind, all then 
was DEIT I: All was that Ons, col- 
lected thus within it-ſelf, and ſubſiſting 
(as they imagin'd) rather in a more ſim- 
ple and perfect manner, than when mul- 
tiply*d in more ways; and becoming pro- 

ductive, 
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Part 3. ductive, it unfolded it-{clf_ in the various 
YE Map of Nature, and this fair, viſible World, 


Bur for my part, faid I (interruptin 
him) who nch better ſee Din = 
Ty, unfolded, than in that involy'd and 
ſolitary State before Creation; I cou'd wiſh 
you wou d go a little further with me in 
the Map of Nature: eſpecially if deſcend- 
ing from your lofty Flights, you wou'd 
be content to pitch upon this humble Spor 
of EARTH; where I cou d better accom- 
pany you, where - c er you led me. 


Bur you, reply'd he, who wou'd con- 
ſine me to this heavy Earth, muſt yet al- 
low me the ſame Wings of Fancy. How 
elſe ſhall I fly with you, thro different 
Climates, from Pole to Pole, and from the 
Frigid to the Torrid Zone? 


O, Sai I, for this purpoſe I will al- 
low you the PEG asus of the Poets, or 
that wing d Griſſin which an Italian Poet 
of the Moderns gave to one of his Heroes: 
Vet on this condition, that you take no 


ſuch extravagant Flight, as his 


S Was, [0 
the Moon; but keep cloſely to this Orb of 
Earth. 


SINCE you will have it ſo, . reply'd 
THEOCLEs, let us try firſt on the date 


4 ARnaeSoby. 


and moſt" imperfe& Parts of our Map, Sect. . 
and ſee how Ay can indure the Pro- ** 


ſpect. ow oblique and faintly 
« looks the Sun on yonder Climates, 1 
« remoy'd from bim How tedious are 
« the Winters there! How deep the Hor- 
« fours of rhe Night, and how uncom- 
« fortable even the Light of Day! The 
freezing Winds _ oy their fierceſk 
« Breath, yet are not ſpent with blowing. 
4 The Sea, which elſewhere is ſcarce con- 
« 2 within its Limits, lies here im- 
ur'd in Walls of Chryſtal. The Snow 
« — the Hills, and almoſt fills the 
« loweſt Valleys. ow wide and deep 
« it yen, incumbent o'er the Plains, "I 
the iſh Rivers, the Shrub 
« Trees, the Dens of Beaſts, _ Man- 
« flows? of diſtreſs'd and feeble Men 
« See! where they lie confin'd, hardly 
« ſecure againſt the raging Cold, or the 
Attacks of the wild Beaſts, now Maſ- 
« ters of the waſted Field, — forc d by 


« Hunger out of the naked Woods. — ' 


Vet not diſhearten'd * is the Force 
« of Human Breaſts) but thus provided 
« for, by Art and Prudence, the kind 
« compenſat Giſts of Heaven, Men 
« and their Herds may wait for 4 Re- 
« leaſe, For at length the Sun approach- 
ing, melts the Snow, ſets longing Men 
© at liberty, and affords them Means and 
„Time to make proviſion againſt the 

Vol. 2. Bb next 
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384 The MORALIS TS, 
Part * « next Return of Cold. It breaks the 
Icy Fetters of the Main; where vaſt 
« Sea-Monſters pierce thro floating Iſlands, 
« with Arms which can withſtand the 
« Chryſtal Rock: whilſt others, who of 
« themſelves ſeem great as Iſlands, are by 
« their Bulk alone arm'd againſt all but 
„ Man; whoſe Superiority over Crea- 
« tures of ſuch ſtupendous Size and Force, 
& ſhou'd make him mindful of his Priyi- 
&« lege of Reaſon, and force him humbl 
“to adore the great Compoſer of thele 
« wondrous Frames, and Author of his 
« own ſuperiour Wiſdom. 


Medita- 
tion. 


« BurT leaving theſe dull Climates, ſa 
« little favour'd by the Sun, for thoſe hap- 
« pu Regions, on which he looks more 
« kindly, making perpetual Summer ; How 


“great an Alteration do we find? His 
* ou Light confounds weak-ſighted 
« Mortals, pierc'd by his ſcorching Beams. 


« Scarce can they tread the glowing 

« Ground. The Air they breathe can- 

« not enough abate the Fire which burns 

« within their panting Breaſts. Their 

« Bodys melt. O'ercome and fainting, 

« they ſeek the Shade, and wait the cool 

_ & Retreſhments of the Night. Yet of 
ce the bounteows CREATOR beſtows other 

1 C Refreſhments, He caſts a Veil of Clouds 
1 « before dem, and raiſes gentle Gales : fi- 
1 4 yourd by which, the Men and Beaſts 
7 e purſue 


A Ruabsodbr. 


« purſue their Labours; and Plants re- Sect. 2. 
e freſh'd by Dews and Showers, can glad 


ly bear the warmeſt Sun: beams. 


„Ap here the varying Scene opetts 
« to new Wonders. We ſee a Country 
« rich with Gems, but richer with the 
« fragrant Spices it affords, How gravely 
move the largeſt of Land-Creatures on 
« the Banks of this fair River! How 
* ponderous are their Arms, and vaſt 
« their Strength, with Courage, and a 
« Senſe ſuperiour to the other Beaſts ! 
« Yet are they tam'd (we ſee) by Man- 
kind, and brought even to fight their 
« Battels, rather as Allys and Confede- 
rates, than as Slaves. But let us turn 
« our Eyes towards theſe ſmaller, and 
% more curious Objects; the numerous 
« and deyouring Inſects on the Trees itt 
« theſe wide Plains. How ſhinthg, ſtrong 
« and laſting are the ſubtile Threds ſpun 
« from their artful Mouths! Who beſide 
© The ts has taught em to compoſe 
5 the beautiful ſoft S8 * 1 2 = 
cluſe and bury'd, yet {till alive, they 
* undergo fie a Tarprizing Change ; 
« when not deſtroy'd by Men, who 
« clothe and adorn themſelves with the 
Labours and Lives of theſe weak Crea- 
* tures, and are proud of wearing fuch in- 
« glorious Spoils? How ſumptuouſly ap- 
* pareP'd, gay, and ſplendid, are all the va- 
Bb 2 s rus 
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& rjous Inſects which feed on the other 


« beautiful the Plants themſelves in all 
« their various Growths, from the trium- 
« phant Palm down to the humble Moſs ! 


* I 


4 Now may we fee that happy Country 


4 where precious Gums and Balſams flow 


« from Trees; and Nature yields her moſt 
delicious Fruits. How tame and tracta- 
4 ble, how patient of Labour and of 
« Thirſt, are thoſe large Creatures; who 
« lifting up their lofry Heads, go led and 
&« loaden thro theſe dry and barren Places 
„Their Shape and Temper ſhow them 
« fram'd by Nature to ſubmit to Man, 
4 and fitted for his Service: who from 
“ hence ought to be more ſenſible: of his 
Wants, and of the Divine Bounty, thus 
„ > xe Rs 


« BuT fee! not far from us, that Fer- 
« tileft of Lands, water'd and fed by a 
« friendly generous Stream, which, &er 
« jt enters the Sea, divides it-ſelf into ma- 


ny Branches, to diſpenſe more equally 


© therich and nitrous Manure, it beſtows 
4 fo kindly and in due time, on the ad- 
& jacent Plains. Fair Image of that 
« fruitful and exuberant Nature, who 
« with a Flood of Bounty bleſſes all 
things, and, Parent-like, out of her ma- 
ny Breaſts ſends the nutritious Draugit 
| | NK a 


ARHA SOD. 


« in varipus Streams to her rejoicing Off- Sect. 1. 
« ſpring |——Innumerable are the dubious WV 


« Forms and unknown Species which drink 
the flimy Current: whether they are 
« ſuch as leaving the ſcorob'd Deſarts, ſa- 
« tiate here their ardent Thirſt, and pro- 
« miſcuouſly ,cngendring, beget a mon- 
« ſtrous Race; or whether (as *tis ſaid) 
hy the Sun's genial Heat, active on the 
« fermenting Ooze, new Forms are gene- 
« rated, iſſue from the River's fertile 
ged. See there the noted Tyrant 
of the Flood, and Terrour of its Bor- 
ders! when ſuddenly diſplaying his hor- 
„rid Form, the amphibious Ravager in- 
« yades the Land, quitting his watry Den, 
and from the Deep emerging, with hi- 
&« deous ruſh, ſweeps o'er the trembli 

Plain. The Natives from afar behold 
« with wonder the enormous Bulk, ſprung 
« from ſo {mall an Egg. With Horrour 
they relate the Monſter's Nature, cruel 
and deceitful ; how he with dire Hypo- 
« crify, and falſe Tears, beguiles the Sim- 
« ple-hearted ;. and inſpiring Tenderneſs 
„and kind Compaſſion, kills with pious 
Fraud. Sad; Emblem of that ſpiritual 
« Plague, dire Superſtition ! Native of this 
« Soil; where firſt * Religion grew unſo- 
« ciable, and among different Worſhippers 
« bred mutual Hatred, and Abhorrence of 


1 


* VOI. III. pag. 59, 60, &c. ; 
Bb 3 &« each 
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Part 3 &« each others Temples. The Infection 
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ſpreads: and Nations now profane one 
to another, war fiercer, and in Religion's 
Cauſe forget Humanity; whilſt favage 
Zeal, with meek and pious Semblance, 


& works dreadful Maſſacre; and for Hea- 


(e 


= 


2 


cc 
60 
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yen's fake ( horrid Pretence |) makes 
deſolate the Earth. | 


« Here let us leave theſe Monſters 


(glad if we cou'd here confine *em !) 
[ 


and deteſting the dire prolifick Soil, fl 
to the vaſt Deſarts of theſe Parts. 
ghaſtly and hideous as they appear, they 
want not their peculiar Beautys. The 
Wildneſs pleaſes. We ſeem to live alone 
with Nature. We view her in her in- 
moſt Receſfes, and contemplate her 
with more Delight in theſe original 
Wilds, than in the artificial Labyrinths 
and feign'd Wilderneſſes of the Palace. 
The Objects of the place, the ſcaly Ser- 
pents, the ſavage Beaſts, and poiſonous 
Inſects, how terrible ſoever, or how 
contrary to human Nature, are beauteous 
in themſelves, and fit to raiſe our 
Thoughts in Admiration of that Divine 


. Wiſdom, fo far ſuperiour to our ſhort 


Views. Unable to declare the Uſe or 
Service of all things in this Univerſe, 
we are yet aſſur'd of the Perfection of 
all, and of the Juſtice of that Oeconomy, 


to which all things are ſubſervient, and 
6 in 


A RHAPSODY. 


« in reſpect of which, Things ſeemingly Se. 1. 
« deform'd are amiable ; Diſo Jer — WW 


& regular; Corruption wholeſom; and 
“ Poiſons (ſuch as theſe we have ſeen) 
i prove healing and beneficial, 


« Bur behold! thro a vaſt Tract of 
« Sky before us, the mighty A TL a s rears 
his lofty Head, cover'd with Snow, a- 
“ boye the Clouds. Beneath the Moun- 
4 tain's foot, the _ Country riſes into 
Hills, a proper Baſis of the ponderous 
« Maſs above: where huge embody'd 
„Rocks lie pid on one another, and 
« ſeem to prop the high Arch of Heaven. 
„See! with what trembling Steps 
„poor Mankind tread the narrow Brink 
of the deep Precipices! From whence 
„with giddy Horrour they look down, 
4 mi ing even the Ground which bears 
« *em; whilſt they hear the hollow Sound 
« of Torrents underneath, and ſee the 
« Ruin of the impending Rock ; with fal- 
« ling Trees which hang with their Roots 
« upwards, and ſeem to draw more Ruin 
after em. Here thoughtleſs Men, ſeiz d 
« with the Newneſs of ſuch Objects, be- 
come thoughtful, and willingly con- 
« template the inceſſant Changes of this 
« Earth's Surface. They ſee, as in one 
« inſtant, the Revolutions of paſt Ages, 
« the fleeting Forms of Things, and the 
Decay even of this our Globe; whole 
Bb 4 « Youth 
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« Youth and firſt, Formation they con- 
4 ſider, whilſt the apparent Spoil and-irre- 
&« parable Breaches of the waſted Moun- 
& tain ſhew, them the World it-ſelf only 
« as a noble Ruin, and make them think 
4 of its approaching Period. But here 
* mid-way the. Mountain, a ſpacious Bor- 
« der of thick, Wood harbours - our wea- 
ravellers: who now are come 
* among the ever- green and lofty Pines, 
& the Firs, and noble Cedars, whoſe 
& towring Heads ſeem, endleſs in the 
& Sky; the reſt of Trees 
& 25 Shrubs beſide them. And hete a dit- 
« ferent Horrour ſeizes our ſhelter'd Tra- 
& yellers, when they ſee the Day dimi- 
4 niſh'd by the deep Shades of the vaſt 
« Wood ; which cloſing thick above, 
4 ſpreads Darkneſs and eternal Night be- 
« low. The faint and gloomy Light 
looks horrid as the 8 
4 the profound Stillneſs of theſe Places 
t jmpoſes Silence upon Men, ſtruck with 
the hoarſe Echoings of every Sound 
« within the; ſpacious Cayerns of the 
& Wood, Here Space aſtoniſhes. Silence 


4 jr-ſelf ſeems pregnant; whilſt: an un» 
« known Force works on the Mind, and 
4 dubious Objects move the wakeful Senſe. 
Myſterious Voices are either heard or. 


4 fancy'd: and various Forms of Deity 
4 ſeem to preſent themſelves, * ap 


„ more manifeſt in theſe ſacred Silyan. 


« Scenes; 


ing anly 


eit · ſelf: and 
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Scenes; ſuch as of old gave riſe to Tem- Seq. 2. 
« ples, and favourd the Religion of the 
« antient World. Even we our-ſelyes, who - 
in plain Characters may read Di vin 

4 Ty from ſo many bright Parts of 

« chuſe rather urer Places, to 

« fpell out that myſterious Being, which 

« to our weak Eyes appears at beſt under ; 

4 a Veil of Cloud Y—— + 


HERE he paus'd a while, and | 
to caſt about his Eyes, which before ſeem d 
fixd. He look'd more calmly, with an o- 
pen Countenance and free Air; by which, 
and other Tokens, I cow'd cafily find we 
were come to an end of onr Deſcriptions ; 
and that whether I wou'd'or no, T x RBO- 
CLES was now reſolv'd to take his leave 
of the Sublime : the Morning being ſpent, 
and the Forenoon by this time well ad- 
—_ EI 


"i 
- - - of 


S E C T. Il. . 
METHINKS, faid he, PHiLocLEs! 
(changing to a familiar Voice) we + 

had better leave theſe unſociable Places, 
whither our Fancy has tranſported us, and 
return to our-ſelyes here again, in our © 


more converſable Woods, and temperate -* 
Climates. Here no fierce Heats nor Colds 
5 annoy 
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N 
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annoy us, no Precipices nor Cataracts a- 
maze us. Nor need we here be afraid of 
our own Voices; whilſt we hear the Notes 
of ſuch a chearful Quire, and find the 
m_ rather agreeable, and inviting us 
to | 


I Conress, ſaid I, thoſe foreign Nymphs 
(if there were any belonging to thoſe mi- 
raculous 5 were much too awful 
Beautys to pleaſe me. I found our fami- 
liar Home- 2 a great deal more to 
my humour. Vet for all this, I cannot 
help being concern'd for your breaking off 
juſt when we were got half the World 
over, and wanted only to take AMERICA 
in our way home. Indeed as for Eu- 
ROPE, I couw'd excuſe your _— any 
great Tour there, becauſe of the little Va- 
riety it wou'd afford us. Beſides that it 
wou'd be hard to ſee it in any view, 
without meeting ſtill that politick Face of 
Affairs, which wou'd too much diſturb us 
in our Philoſophical Flights, But for the 
Weſtern Tract, I cannot imagine why you 
ſhowd neglect ſuch noble Subjects as are 
there; unleſs perhaps the Gold and Silver, 
to which I find you ſuch a bitter Enemy, 
frighted you from a Mother-Soil ſo full of 
it. If theſe Countrys had been as bare 
of thoſe Metals as old Spar TA, we 
might have heard more perhaps of the 


PERu's and Mgxica's than of all 


ASIA 
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As 14 and Ar RICA. We might have Seck. 2. 
had Creatures, Plants, Woods, Mountains, 


Rivers, beyond any of thoſe we have 


pal9d. How ſorry am I to loſe the noble 
Amazon! How lorry —— 


HERE as I wow'd have proceeded, I 
ſaw ſo ſignificant a Smile on TyuzocLss's 


Face, that it ſtopt me, out of Curioſi 
to ask him bis Thoughs * 


NoTHiNG, faid he; nothing but this 
very Subject it-ſelf, —Go on. —1 ſee youll 
finiſh it for me. The Spirit of this ſort 
of Prophecy has ſeia d you. And PHIL o- 
CLEs, the cold indifferent PRILOCLEsS, 
is become a Purſuer of the ſame Myſterious 
BEAUTY- 


*T 1s true, faid I, (TmrocLEts!) I 
own it. Your Genius, the Genius of the 
Place, and the Gx EAT GEN Ius have 
at laſt prevaibd. I ſhall no longer reſiſt 
the Paſſion growing in me for Things of 
a natural kind; where neither Art, nor Natural 
the Conceit or Caprice of Man has ſpoiPd 54% 
their genuine Order, by breaking in upon 
that primitive State, Even the rude Rocks, 
the moſſy Caverns, the irregular unwrought 
Grotto's, and broken Falls of Waters, with 
all the horrid Graces of the Wilderneſs it- 
ſelf, as repreſenting NaTuRE more, will 


be the more engaging, and appear with a 
bs Magni- 
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Part pc beyond the formal Mock 
N of Princely Gardens. But tell ppg 


intreat you, how comes it That, exc | 
a'few Philoſaphers of your ſort, the only 
%% People who are enamourd in this way, 
aud ſeek the Woods, the Rivers, or Sea- 

_ ſhores, are your poor vulgar LOVERS? 


SAx not this; reply'd he, of Lovers 
only. For is it not the lame with Po rs, 

all thoſe other Students in NATURE, 
and the Arts which copy after her? In 
ſhort, is not this the real Caſe of all who 
are Lovers either of the Muss or the 
Graces? nol se 


7NTHU- HOWEREVER, faid I, all thoſe who are 

Aas. deep in this Romantick way, are look d 
upon, you know, as a People either plai 
ly out of their Wits, or over- run with Me- 
lancholy and * ENTHus ASM. We al. 
ways endeavour to recall em from theſe 
ſolitary Places. And I muſt own, that 
often when I have found my Fancy run 
this way, I have check'd my-lelf ; not 
knowing what it was poſſeſsd me, when 
I was paſſionately ſtruck with Objects of 
this Kine. 


— — — — 


* See Tetter of Enthuſiaſm, towards the end. See alſo 
above, p. 75. And VOL. III. 2. 30, &c. 


No 
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o wonder, reply'd he, if we are at AV Ds 


a loſs, when we | oy the Shadow for the 
Subſtance. For if we may truſt to what 

our Reaſoning has taught us; whatever in 
Nature is beautiful or charming, is only 
the faint Shadow of that Fir# Beauty. So FF 
that every real Lov x depending on The 

Mind, and being only the Contemplation 

of Beau), either as it really is in it-ſelf, 
or as it appears imperfectly in the Objects 
which ſtrike the Senſe; how can the ra- 
tional Mind reſt here, or be fatisfy'd with 
the abſurd 'Enjoyment which reaches the 
Senſe alone ? | 2 


FRO this time forward then, ſaid I, 

I ſhall no more have reaſon to fear thoſe 
Beautys which ſtrike a fort. of Melauc holy, 
like the Places we have nam'd, or like 
thele ſolemn. Groves, No more ſhall. I 
avoid the moving Accents of ſoft Muſick, 
or fly from the enchanting Features of the 
faireſt Human Face. nt, an 


I you are already, reply'd he, ſuch a 
Proficient in this new Lo v, that you are 
ſure never to admire the Repreſentatiue- 
BRAur v, except for the ſake of the Ori- orginal. 
ginal; nor aim at other Enjoyment, than of 
the rational kind ; you may then be confi- 
dent, J am fo; and preſume accor- 
dingly, to anſwer for my-ſelf. However 1 


ſhou'd 
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" Part 3. ſhow'd not be ill ſatisfy'd, if you explain'q 
(| | N your: ſelf a little better as to this Miſtake 
| of mine you ſeem to fear. Wou d it 


be an) help to tell you, © That the Ab- 
Enjoy. ( ſurdity lay in ſeeking the Enjoyment 
Mme. cc elſewhere than in the Fab ject lowd ? v 
The Matter, I muſt confels, is ſtill myſte- 
il rious. Imagine then, good PHILo- 
if  CLEs, if being taken with the Beauty of 
1 the Ocean which you ſee yonder at a diſ- 
11 rance, it ſhou'd come into your head, to 
ſeek how to command it; and like ſome 
mighty Admiral, tide Maſter of the Sea 
wou'd not the Fancy be a little abſurd? 
Abſurd enough, in conſcience. The next 
thing I ſhow'd do, tis likely, upon this 
Frenzy, wou'd be to hire ſome Bark, and 
go in Nuptial Ceremony, VENETIAN- 
ike, to wed the Gulf,, which I might call 
perhaps as properly wy own: 


LET who will call it theirs, reply'd 
THEOCLEsS, you will own the Enjoyment 
of this kind to be yery different from that 
which ſhou'd naturally follow from the 
Contemplation of the Ocean's Beauty. The 
Bridegroom-Doge, who in his ſtately Bu- 
centaur floats on the Boſom of his TH E- 
TIs, has leſs Poſſeſſion than the poor Shep- 
herd, who from a hanging Rock, or Point 
of ſome high Promontory, ſtrerch'd at his 
eaſe, forgets his feeding Flocks, while he 
admires her Beauty.——But to come nearer 
home, 
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home, and make the Queſtion ſtill more Se. 2; 


familiar. oper (my PriLocLes!)s 
that, viewing ſuch a Tract of Country, 
as this delicious Vale we ſee beneath us, 
you ſhou'd for the Enjoyment of the Pro- 

Jy the Property or Poſſeſſion of 
e 


TRE Covetows Fancy, reply'd I, wou d 
be as abſurd —— . other Am- 
bitious one. : 

O PHITLO ES! faid he; May I bring 
this yet a little nearer? And will you 
follow me once more? Suppoſe that be- 
ing charm' d, as you ſeem to be, with the 
Beauty of theſe TR EES, under whoſe ſhade 
we reſt; you ſhoud long for nothing ſo 
much as to taſte ſome delicious Fruit of 
theirs; and having obtain d of Nature 
ſome certain Rp by which thele Acorns 
or Berrys of the became as palatable 
as the Figs or Peaches of the Garden, you 
ſhow'd afterwards, as oft as you reviſited 
theſe Groves, ſeek hence the Enjoyment of 
them, by ſatiating your-ſelf in theſe new 
Delights. 


Tax Fancy of this kind, 2 * I, 
wou'd be ſordidly luxurious ; and as ab- 
ſurd, in my opinion, as either of the 
former. 


CAN 
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Cx you not then, on this occaſion, 
s faid he, call to mind ſome other Forms of 
a fair kind among us, where the Admira- 
tion of Beauty is apt to lead to as irregular 
a Conſequence ? | 


I Fear?o, faid I, indeed, where this 
wou'd end, and was apprehenſive you 
wou'd force me at laſt to think of certain 
powerful Fox us in Human Kind, which 
draw after em a Set of eager Deſires, 
Wiſhes and Hopes; no-way ſutable, I muſt 
confeſs, to your rational and refin'd Con- 
templation of Beauty. The Proportions 
of this living Architecture, as wonderful as 
they are, pie nothing of a ftadious or 
contemplative kind. The more they are 
view'd, the further they are from ſatisfy- 
ing by mere View. Let that which ſatiſ- 
fies be ever ſo diſproportionable an Effect, 
or ever ſo foreign to its Cauſe; cenſure it 
as you pleaſe, you muſt allow however 
that it's natural. So that you, TREoO- 
CLEs, for ought I ſee, are become the Ac- 
cuſer of NaTuRE, by condemning 4 na- 
tural Enjoyment. | 


10 Pax be it from us both, ſaid he, to 
in condemn 4 Joy which is from Mature. 
in But when we Goke of the Enjoyment of 
ji theſe Woods and Proſpects, we under- 
0 ſtood by it a far different kind from _ 
100 0 
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of the inferiour Creatures, who rifling in Sect. 3. 
theſe places, find here their choiceſt Food, WWW 
Yet we too live by taſteful. Food ; and feel! 
thoſe other Joys of Senſę in common with 

them. But twas not here (my P-a4+ 
LOCLES !) that we had agreed to place 

our Good; nor conſequently our Enjoyment. 

We who were rational, and had Minds, 
methought, ſhou d place it rather in thoſe 
MiNnps; which were indeed abus' d, and 
cheated of their real Good, when drawn 
to ſeek abſurdly the Enjoyment. of it in 
the Object of Senſe, and not in thoſe Ob. 
jects they might properly call their own. : 
in which kind, as I remember, we com- 
prehended all which was truly Fair, Gene- 


Yous, OT Good. 


So that BEAu r xv, ſaid I, and Goo b, Beawy = 
with you, Tu socks, I perceive are d Good. 


* 


ſtill * one and the ſume. 


'TIS. SO, ſaid he. And thus are we 
returnꝰd again to the Subject of our Veſter- 
day's Morning-Converſation. Whether I | 
have made good my Promiſe to you, in 
ſhewing + the true Good, I know not. 
But ſo, doubtleſs, I ſhou'd have done with 
good ſucceſs, had I been able in my poetick 
Extaſys, or by any other Efforts, to have 


1— — 


* Swprag P. 230, e, f Supra, P. 249. „ 
Vol. 2, . led 
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Part 3. led you into ſome deep View of Nature 
aud the Sovereign Genius We then 
and Cood. Dad prov'd the Force of Divine BRaurx; 


and formꝰd in our-{elves an Object capable 
and worthy of real Exjoyment. 


O TrreocLEs! faid I, well do I re. 
member now the Terms in which you en- 
d me, that Morning when you be- 

e my Love of this nſterious Beauty. 
You have indeed made good your part of 
the Condition, and may now claim me for 
4 Proſelyre. If there be any ſeeming Ex- 
travagance in the caſe, I muſt comfort my- 
{elf the beſt I can, and conſider that all 
{ound Love and Admiration is * ENT Hu- 
S1ASM: “ The Tranſports of Poets, the 
« Sublime of Orators, the Rapture of Mu- 
« ficians, the high Strains of the Virtuoſi; 
« all mere EN THusiAs M! Even Learn- 
« ing it-lelf, the Love of Arts and Curioſi- 
« tys, the Spirit of Travellers and Adven- 
« turers; Gallantry, War, Heroiſm ; All, 
© all ENTHuUs1asM!”——'Tis enough: 
Iam content to be this em Enthuſaſt, in a 
way unknown to me before. 


AN d I, reply'd THEoOCLEs, am con- 
tent you ſhou'd call this Love of ours 
EN THU-s IAS M: allowing it the Privi- 
lege of its Fellow-Paſſions. For is there 


—— ͤ —Eũ—ͤ * 


* VOL I. 5. 53, 54. 
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.fꝗ' 


a. 
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a fair and plauſible 2 a reaſona- Sect. 2. 
o 


ble Extaſy and Tranſport 
Subjects, ſuch as Architecture, Painting, 
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d to other +5 VV 


Muſick ; and ſhall it be exploded here? 


Are there Senſes by which all thoſe other 
Graces and Perfections are perceiy'd? and 
none by which this higher Perfection and 


Grace is comprehended ? Is it ſo pre- 


poſterous to bring that Exthuſiaſm hither, 
and transfer it from thole ſecondary and 
ſcanty Objects, to this Original and Compre- 
— One ? Obſerve how the Caſe ſtands 
in all thoſe other Subjects of Art or Sci- 
ence, What difficulty to be in any de- 
gree knowing! How long Cer a true Taſte 
is gain'd! How many things ſhocking, 
how many offenſive at firſt, which aſter- 
wards are known and acknowledg'd the 
higheſt Beautys ! For *tis not inſtantly we 
acquire the Senſe by which theſe Beautys 
are diſcoverable. Labour and Pains are re- 
quir'd, and Time to cultivate a natural Ge- 
nius, ever ſo apt or forward. But Who 
is there once thinks of cultivating this Soil, 
or of improving any Senſe or Faculty 


Arts. 


A Judg- 


ment, 


Taſte. 


Improve» 


which Nature may have given of this went. 


kind? And is it a wonder we ſhou'd be 
dull then, as we are, conſounded, and at 
a loſs in theſe Affairs, blind as to this 
higher Scene, theſe nobler Repreſentations ? 


Which way ſhou'd we come to under- 
ſtand better? which way be knowing in 
theſe Beautys? Is Study, Science, or 

| Cc 2 Learning 
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Part 2. Learning neceſſary to underſtand all Beau- 
AV tys elſe? And for the Sovereign BRAur v, 
Chief is there no Skill or Science requird? In 
Painting there are Shades and maſterly 
Strokes, which the Vulgar underſtand nor, 
but find fault with: in Architecture there 
is the Raſtick; in Muſick the Chromatick 
kind, and skilful Mixture of Diſſonancy)s: 
And is there nothing which anſwers to 
this, in The WROLE? 


I MusT confeſs, ſaid I, I have hi- 
therto been one of thoſe Vulgar, who 
cou'd never reliſh the Shades, the Ruſtick, 
or the Diſſonancys you talk of. I have ne- 
ver dreamt of ſuch Maſter-pieces in Na- 
TURE. Twas my way to cenſure freely 
on the firſt view. Bur I perceive I am 
now obligd to 50 far in the purſuit of 
Beauty; which lies very abſconded and 
deep : And if ſo, I am well afſur'd that 
my Enjoyments hitherto have been very 
ſhallow. I have dwelt, it ſeems, all this 
while upon the Surface, and enjoy'd only 
a kind of flight ſuperficial Beautys; hay- 
ing never gone in ſearch of Beauty it-ſelf, 
but of what I farcyd ſuch. Like the reſt 
of the unthinking World, I took for gran- 
red that what I lik d was beautiful; and 
what I rejoic'd in, was my Good. I ne- 
ver ſcrupled loving what I fancy'd; and 
aiming only at the Enjoyment of what I 
loy'd, I neyer troubled my: ſelf with exa- 
| mining 


Beauty. 
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mining what the Subjects were, nor ever Sect. 2+ 
heſitated about their Choice. WW 


BEGIN then, ſaid he, and chuſe. See 
what the Subjects are; and which you 
wou'd prefer; which honour with your 
Admiration, Love, and Eſteem. For by 
theſe again you will be honour'd in your 
turn. Such, PxiLoCLEs, as is the 
Worth of theſe Companions, ſuch will 
your Worth be found. As there is Emp- 
tineſs or Fulneſs here, ſo will there be in 
your Enjoyment. See therefore where 
Fulneſs is, and where Emptineſs. See in 
what Subject reſides the chief Excellence: 
where BEAur x reigns : where tis in- 
tire, perfect, abſolute ; where broken, imper- 
fect, ſhort. View theſe Terreſtrial Beau- 
tys, and whatever has the appearance of 
Excellence, and is able to attract. See 
that which either really is, or ſtands as in 
the room of Fair, Beautiful, and Good : 
« A Maſs of Metal; a Tract of Land; a 
« Number of Slaves; a Pile of Stones; 
« a human Body of certain Lineaments 
« and Proportions:” Is this the higheſt 
of the kind? Is BeauTy founded then 
in Body only; and not in Action, Life, or 
Operation ? 


Horo! hold! faid I (good Tr xro- 
CLEs!) you take this in too high a Key, 
above my reach. If you wow'd have me 

Cc 3 accom- 
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Part 2. 
DD 


accompany you, pray lower this Strain a 
little; and talk in a more familiar way. 


THUS THEN, faid he, (fmiling ) 
Whateyer Paſſion you may have for other 
Beautys; I know, good PII OE, you 
are no ſuch Admirer of Wealth in any 
kind, as to allow much Beauty to it; eſpe- 
cially in a rude Heap, or Maſs. But in 
Medals, Coins, Imboſt-Work, Statues, and 
well-fabricared Pieces, of whatever fort, 
you can diſcover Beauty, and admire the 


Kind. True, faid I; but not for the 
Metals ſake. "Tis not then the Metal 
or Matter which is beautiful with. you. 
No. But the Art. Certain- 
ly. The Art then is the Beanty. 
Right. And the Art is that which 


beautifies. The fame. So that 
the Beautify ing, not the Beautify*d, is the 
really Beautiful. It ſeems fo. For 
that which is beautify*d, is beautiful on- 
ly by the acceſſion of ſomething beauti- 
fying : and by the receſs or withdrawin 
of the ſame, it ceaſes to be beautiful. 
Be it. In reſpect of Bodys there- 
fore, Beauty comes and goes. So we 
ſee. Nor is the Body it- ſelf any Cauſe 
either of its coming or ſtay ing. None. 
So that there is no Principle of Beauty 
in Bod). None at all. For Body 
can no- way be the Cauſe of Beauty 1 - 
elt. 
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ſelf. No-way. Nor govern nor re- Sect. 2. 


gulate it-ſelf. Nor yet this. | 
mean nor intend ir-ſelf. Nor this nei- 
ther. Muſt not That therefore, which 
means and intends for it, regulates and 
orders it, be the Principle of Beauty to 
it ? Of neceſſit rx. And what 
muſt that be? Mix bd, I ſuppoſe ; 
for what can it be elle ? 


HERE then, ſaid he, is all I wowd 
have explain*d to you before : © That the 
« Beautiful, the Fair, the Comely, were ne- 
« yer in the Matter, but in the Art and 
« Deſign ; never in Body it- ſelf, but in the 
« Form or Forming Power.” Does not the 
beautiful Form confeſs this, and ſpeak the 
Beauty of the Deſign, wheneer it ſtrikes 
you? What is it but the Deſign which 
ſtrikes? What is it you admire but 
MIN p, or the Effect of Mind? Tis Mind 
alone which forms. All which is void of 
Mind is horrid: and Matter formleſs is 


Deformity it-ſelf. 


Oe all Forms then, faid I, Thoſe (ac- 
cording to your Scheme) are the moſt 
amiable, and in the firſt Order of Beauty, 
which have a power of making other 
Forms themſelves : From whence me- 
thinks they may be ſtiPd the Forming Forms. 
So far I can eafily concur with you, and 
gladly give the advantage to the Haman 

5 Cc 4 Form, 


Nor SV. 
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Part 22 Form, above thoſe other Beautys of Man's 

AY Formation, The Palaces, Equipages and 

a. Eſtates ſhall never in my account be 
brought in competition with the original 
living Forms of Fleſh and Blood. And for 
the other, the dead Forms of Nature, the 
Metals and Stones, however precious and 
dazling; I am reſolv'd to reſiſt their 
Splendour, and make abject Things of 
'em, even in their higheſt Pride, when 
they pretend to {et of Human Beauty, 
and are officiouſſy brought in aid of the 
Fair. 


Orders of Do you not ſee then, reply'd Tur o- 
Beauty. CL Es, that you have eſtabliſh'd Three De- 

ces or Orders of Beauty? As how? 

Firſt or- Why firſt, the dead Forms, as you proper- 
, ly have calPd 'em, which bear a Faſhion, 
and are form'd, whether by Man, or Na- 
ture; but have no forming Power, no Ac- 
Second Or- tion, or Intelligence. Right. Next, 
der. and as the ſecond kind, the Forms which 
form; that is, which have Intelligence, 
Action, and Operation. Right ſtill. 
Here therefore is double Beauty. For 
here is both the Form (the Efe# of 
Mind) and Mind it-ſelf: The firſt kind 
low and deſpicable in reſpect of this o- 
ther; from whence the Dead Form re- 
ceives its Luſtre and Force of Beauty. 
For what is a mere Body, tho a human- 
one, and ever ſo exactly faſhion'd, if 1. 
| wara 
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ward Form be wanting, and the Mind be Sect 2. 
monſtrous or imperfect, as in an Idiot or WW 


Savage? This too I can appreh 
faid I; but where is the third Onder? —_ 


Have patience, reply'd he, and ſee 
firſt whether you have diſcoyer'd the 
whole Force of this ſecond Beauty. How 
elſe ſhou'd you underſtand the Force of 
Love, or haye the Power of Enjoyment ? 
Tell me, I beſeech you, when firſt you 
nam'd theſe the Forming Forms, did you 
think of no other Productions of theirs be- 
ſides the Dead Kinds, ſuch as the Palaces, 
the Coins, the Brazen or the Marble Fi. 
ures of Men? Or did you think of ſome. 
thing nearer Life? 


I Cou?o eaſily, faid I, have added, 
that theſe Forms of ours had a virtue of 
roducing other living Forms, like them- 
Rires But this Virtue of theirs, I thought, 
was from another Form above them, and 
cou'd not properly be calPd their Virtue 
or Art; if in reality there was 4 ſuperiour 
Art, or ſomething Artiſt-like, which gui- 
ded their Hand, and made Tools of them 
in this ſpecious Work. 


HaeeiLy thought, ſaid he! You 
have prevented a Cenſure which I hardly 
imagin'd you cou'd eſcape. And here you 
have unawares diſcoyer'd that third Order 

of 
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Part 3. of Beauty, which forms not only 
we call mere Forms, but even the Forms 


Order. 
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ſuch as 


which form. For we our: ſelves are nota- 
ble Architects in Matter, and can ſhew 
lifeleſs Bodys brought into Form, and 


flaſhiond by our own hands: but that 


which faſhions even Minds themſelves 


contains in it-ſelf all the Beautys faſhion d 


by thoſe Minds; and is conſequently the 
Principle, Source, and Fountain of al] 
Beanty. 

It ſeems ſo. 


TRERETORE Whatever Beauty ap- 
pears in our ſecond Order of Forms, or 
whatever is deriv'd or — — from 
thence, all this is eminently, principally, 
and originally in this 44% Order of Supreme 
and Sovereign Beauty. 3 

True. 


Tus Architecture, Muſick, and all 
which is of human Invention, reſolves it- 
ſelf into this /a# Order. 

Right, ſaid I : and thus all the Euthu- 
ſiaſms of other kinds reſolve themſelves in- 
to ours. The faſhionable Kinds borrow 
from us, and are nothing without us. 
We have undoubtedly the Honour of be- 
ing Originals, 


k NOW 
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NOW therefore fa in, ly'd 
THEOCLES; Whethe, 2 hoſe a- 
bricks of Architecture, Sculpture, and the 
reſt of that ſort, the greateſt Beautys 
which Man forms; or are there greater 
— * 8 Dink. _ | _— 
reply*d I. ink, think again, fai 
og and ſetting aſide thoſe Productions 
which juſt now you excepted againſt, as 
Maſter-pieces f another Hand; think What 
there are which more immediately proceed 
from us, and may more truly be termꝰd our 
Iſſue. I am barren, faid I, for this 
time : you muſt be plainer yet, in helping 
me to conceive. How can I help 
you, reply'd he? Wowd you have me be 
conſcious for you, of that which is imme- 
diately your own, and is folely in, and 
from your-ſelf ? You mean my Sex- 
timents, laid I. Certainly, reply*d Beauty 
he: and together with your Sentiments, ora 
your Reſolutions, Principles, Determina- 
tions, Actions; whatſoever is handſom and 
noble in the kind; whatever flows from 
your good Underſtanding, Senſe, Kpowledg 
and Will; whatever is ingender'd in your 
Heart (good PHiLocLEs!) or derives fing 
it-ſelf from your Parent-Mi xD, which % 
unlike to other Parents, is never ſpent or 
exhauſted, but gains Strength and Vigour 
by producing. So Jo (my Friend!) have 
5 proved 
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Part 3. prov'd it, by many a Work; nor ſuffering 
IT — fertile Part to remain idle and un- 


Source. | 


active. Hence thoſe good Parts, which 
from a natural Genius 'you haye rais'd by 
due Improvement. And here, as I can- 
not but admire the pregnant Genius, and - 
Parent-Beauty, ſo am I fatisfy'd of the 


Offpring, that it is and will be ever beau- 
ti 


I Toox the Compliment, and wiſh'd 


(I told him) the Caſe were really as he ima- 


gin'd, that I might juſtly merit his Eſteem 
and Love. My Study therefore ſhou'd be 
to grow beautiful, in his way of Beauty; 
and from this time forward I wou'd do all 
I cou'd to propagate that lovely Race of 
mental Children, happily ſprung from ſuch 
a high Enjoyment, and from a Union with 
what was Euren and Bet. But *tis you, 
TakocrESs, continu'd I, muſt help my 
labouring Mind, and be as it were the 
Midwife to thoſe Conceptions; which elſe, 
I fear, will prove abortive. | 


You do well, reply'd he, to give me 
the Midwife's part only: For the Mind 
conceiving of it-ſelf, can only be, as you 


Pregnancy. ſay, aſſiſted in the Birth. Its Pregnancy is 


from its Nature. Nor cou'd it ever have 


been thus impregnated by any other Mind, 
than that which form'd it at the begin- 
ning; and which, as we have already 


proy'd, 
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prov'd, is Original to all Mental, as well as Sect. 2. 
other Beauty. 


Do you maintain then, ſaid I, that 
theſe mental Children, the Notions and 
Principles of Fair, Juſt, and Honeſt, with 8 


the reſt of theſe Ideas, are innate? ang 


Ideas. 


ANATOMISTSs, ſaid he, tell us that 
the Eggs, which are Principles in Body, 
are innate; being form'd already in the 
Fætus before the Birth. But M hen it is, 
whether before, or at, or after the Birth, 
or at What time after, that either theſe, 
or other Principles, Organs of Senſation, 
or Senſations K are firſt form'd 
inus, is a matter doubtleſs of curious Spe- 
culation, but of no great Importance. 
The Queſtion is, whether the Principles 
ſpoken of are from Art, or Nature? If 
from Nature purely; *tis no matter for the 
Time: nor wou'd I contend with you, 
tho you ſhowd deny Life it-ſelf to be in- 
nate, as imagining it follow'd rather than 
preceded the moment of Birth, Bur this 
Iam certain of; that Life, and the Senſa- 
tions Which accompany Life, come when 
they will, are from mere Nature, and no- 
thing elſe. Therefore if you diſlike the 
word Innate, let us change it, if you will, 
for InsTiINCT; and call Iaſtinct, that find. 
which Nature teaches, excluſive of Art, 
Culture or Diſcipline. 

Content, faid I. 


LFAVING 
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LEAVING then, reply'd he, thoſe ad- 
mirable S ions to the Virtuoſi, the 


Anatomiſts, and School-Divines; we may 


Genera- 
tion. 


ſafely aver, with all their Conſents, that 
the ſeveral Organs, particularly thoſe of 
Generation, are form'd by Nature. Whe- 
ther is there alſo from Nature, think you, 
any Inſtinct for the after-Uſe of them? Or 
whether muſt Learning and Experience im- 
int this Uſe? Dis imprinted, ſaid 

, enough in Conſcience. The Impreſſion, 
or Inftintt is fo ſtrong in the Caſe, that 


*twou'd be abſurdity not to think it aatu- 


Preconcep- 


ral, as well in our own Species, as in other 
Creatures; amongſt whom (as you have 
already taught me) nor only the mere en- 
gendring of the Young, but the yarious 
andalmoſt infinite Means and Methods of 

roviding for them, are all foreknown. 
F or thus much we may indeed diſcern in 
the preparatory Labours and Arts of theſe 
wild Creatures; which demonſtrate their 
anticipating Fazcys, Pre-conceptions, or Pre- 


tions. ſenſations ; if Tmay uſe a word you taught 


me * yeſterday. 


I ALTO your Expreſſion, ſaid TH E- 
OCLEs, and will endeayour to ſhow you 
that the ſame Pre- conceptions, of a higher de- 


„. 


— _— „ 


* Pag. 307. 
gree, 
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ee, have place in Human Kind. Do Sc, 2. 
o, {aid I, I intreat you; For ſo far am 


I from finding in my- ſelf theſe Pre-con- 
ceptions of Fair Beautiful, in your 
ſenſe ; that methinks, till now of late, I 
have hardly knowa of any thing like 
them in Nature, How then, faid he, 
wou'd you have known that outward Fair 
and Beautiful of Human Kind; if ſuch an 
Object (a fair fleſhly-one) in all its Beau- 
ty, had for the firſt time appeard to you, 
by your-ſelf, this morning, in theſe Groves? 
Or do you think perhaps you ſhou'd have 
been unmov'd, and have found no diffe- 
rence between this Form and any other; if 
firſt you had not been inſtructed ? 


I Have hardly any Right, reply d I, 


to plead this laſt Opinion, after what I 
haye own'd juſt before. 


WEL I then, ſaid he, that I may ap- 
pear to take no advantage againſt you ; I 
quit the dazling Form, which carrys ſuch 
a Force of complicated Beauty ; and am con- 
tented to conſider 2 y each of thoſe 
ſimple Beaut ys, which taken all together, 


create this wonderful eſſect. For you will 
allow, without doubt, that in reipect of 
Bodys, whatever is commonly ſaid of the 
unexpreſſible, the unintelligible, the J- 


know-not-what of Beauty; there can lie no 
_ Myſtery 


% 
: 
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Part 3. Myſtery here, but what plainly. belon 
PINT 285 {4 Figure, Colour, Nathan de Sou, 
2 Omitting therefore the three . latter, and 
their dependent Charms; let us view the 
Charm in what is ſimpleſt of all, mere F. 
gure. Nor need we go ſo high as Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, or the Deſigns of thoſe 
who from this Study of Beauty have rais'd 
ſuch delightful Arts. Tis enough if we 
conſider the ſimpleſt of Figures; as either 
a round Ball, a Cube, or Dye. Why is even 
an Infant pleagd with the firſt View of 
theſe Proportions? Why is the Sphere or 
Globe, the Cylinder and Obelisk prefer d; 
and the irregular Figures, in reſpect of 
theſe, rejected and deſpis d? 


I Au ready, reply'd I, to own there 
is in certain Figures a natural * Beauty, 
which the Ey Finds as foon as the Object 
is preſented to it. ; 


Beauty of Is there then, ſaid he, a natural Beau- 
Soul, ty of Figures ? and is there not as natural 
a one of AcTions? No ſooner the 
As real, Eye opens upon Figures, the Ear to Sounds, 
than ſtraight he Beautiful reſults, and 
Grace and Harmony are known and ac- 
And neceſ-knowledg” d. No ſooner are AcTioONS 


farity no- view'd, no ſooner the human Affections and 


* — “ — — om — 1 " i LO 


* Pag. 28. 


Paſſions 
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Paſſions diſcern'd (and they are moſt of Sect. 2. 
'em as ſoon diſcern'd as felt) than ſtraight WV 
an inward Ev x diſtinguiſhes, and ſees the 
Fair and Shapely, the Amiable and Admira- 
bley apart from the Defurm d, the Foul, the ius Ne 
Odiows,' or the Deſpicable. How is it poſſi- . 
ble therefore not to own, That as theſe 
« Difiinitions have their Foundation in 
« Natare, the Diſcernment it-ſelf is natu- 

« ral, and from Na Tuxk alone?” 


Ir this, I told him, were as hie repre- 
ſented it; there cou d never, I thought, 
be any Diſagreement among Men concern- 
ing Actions and Behaviour: as which was 
Baſe, which Worthy ; which Handſom, and 
which Deform d. But now we found per- 
petual Variance among Mankind; whoſe 
Differences were chiefly founded on this 
Diſagreement in Opinion ; © The one f- 
« firming, the other denying that this, or 
4 that, was fit or decent.” 


Eve by this then, reply'd he, it ap- 
pears there is Fitneſs and Decency in Ac- 
tions; ſince the Fit and Decent is in this The ft 
Controverſy ever pre· ſuppos d: And whilſt n De: 
Men are at odds about the Subjects, the 
Thing it-ſelf is univerſally agreed. For 
neither is there Agteement in Judgments 
about other Beautys. Tis controverted 
« Which is the fineſt Pile, the lovelieſt 
Shape or Face : * But without controverſy, 

Vol, 2. : D d tis 
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Conſirma- 1 Amgen bid 1, wh Q 
n. forced me to acknowledg, more 1500 on 
before. And now good. T H f) 
that I am become ſo willing * ibs 
want not ſo much to be. W * 
thinks, as to be confirm d and "Prengtbew'd. 
And Thope this laſt Work may prpve your 
eaſieſt Task. dd (wid * 


No r unleſs you help i in it re | 
plyd, TyuzocLEs: For) = i 
as well as becoming. I 


ſhameful for you to O48 ye Jed withaut 


making good Reſiſtance. , 0 help, one's- 
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as ge! W. nDISE 
alone 'S US. , 1 whey je an 
"Sh n be, except from Coma ke? 


aſham'd of "wie one is fue can derer r be 
eee muſt — r the _ of 
| Reſolution. , We ſeek the Right. and Wyo 
i things ; We examine "wh t is Honourg 2 
ble, 125 Shaw 1: and having at laſt 2 
. ve e not ſtand to our 0 Vn 
Judgment, and. are alham'd to own Hite 
is really 2 4 Shameful and an Honourable, 
„ Hear me (fays.0ne who pretends to va- 
« ue Px1LOCLEs, and be valu'd by 
“ him) There can be no ſuch thing as real 
0 2 or Worth ; nothing in it- 
« ſelf eftimable or amiable, odious of 


Yr 


7855 


:% tab ute 
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© fiameful. All is Or IN ION: Tis Opi- Oh, 


* nion which makes Beauty, 


. The. 1 or Ungraceful in 
things, the Decorum and its Contrary, 
«the Amiabte and Unamiable, Vice, Vir- Meaſure of 
* rue, Honour, —_— all this is founded — 

Da 2 


and unmakes Faſbion, 
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Falſhood 
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Thames 


hurtful or dangerous in its Conſequences. 
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« Law and eaſure. Nox has 
6 bende 1 0 


« e CHANGE: Whick 
& yaries it, a. Cuſtom varies; nd. makes 


ful ? Yer he derides, and cries Ridt- 


caloas ! By what Right? what Ti- 


« lous? As how? What, is Ridiculous? 
c“ Every-thing ? or Nothing ?” | Ri- 
diculous indeed! But ſomethin 

then, ſomething there is Ridiculous. :: — 
the Notion, it ſeems, is right, « of 4 
&« Shameful and a Ridiculous in things,” 
How then ſhall we apply, the,; Notion ? 
For this being wrong apply'd, cannot it- 
ſelf but be ener Or will TR who 
cries SHAME, refuſe to acknowledg any 
in his turn? Does he not ial, Tor ſeem 
diſcountenanc'd on any occaſion? If he 
does, the Caſe is very diſtinct from that 
of mere Grief or Fear. The,, Diſorder 
he feels is from a Senſe of what is ſhame- 
ful and odious in it-ſelf, not of what is 


For 


OR Nu Ars Dr. 
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85. dos 


afraid'or 
ei woe. 
never really 
what we 
we ſhow d ſtill bluſ for, were we ever fo 
ſecure as to our Intereſt, and out of t 
e of all  fom rhe hin which 8 
10 us f A thing we were 


ans | e be tho 1 2 als 
by Anticipation, to defend m Talk aa 3 
looking narrowly into Mens Lues a 
that which influenc'd em on all occaſions, 
I ſhow'd have Teſtimony enough ro lake 
me ſay within my-ſelf, (Let Who 
« be my Adverſary in this Opinion, 1 ſhatl 
& find him A way or othe repo poſſeſs d 
4 with that of Which he wou 


orld compel us to it 
78 a eee We way 
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and may 
apa ou . we can 1 | 
think truly e, ws and What * 


endeavour an Ac- 


4 to diſpoſſeſs me.“ Has he Gratitude of . 


Reſentment, Pride or Shame? Which mora 


nt of 


ever way it be, he acknowledges a Senſe Be 
10 Jef and Unjuſt, Worthy and Mean. If 3 


or expects Gratitude, 1 
6 Wks ? and on What account?” If 


* 


5 be angry, if he indulges Revenge, I Anger. 


ask „ How? and in what Cafe? Re- 
« yeng'd of What? of a 180595 or Mad- 
4 man?” Who is ſo mad? «Bur 
| | Dd 3 « for 
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P rr alt f * n 
benght, J 
— — 2 by he! i vw Un 


— 4 Tberedbre there is Juſt ad ⁰ννο and. 
Jul a, bele e it u ab Nrtſü m] Dr 
Unjuſl, Aptitipatich, on Wich the R xg In- 
MEN T or Ane ER is. 2 For 
what elſe ſnoud make the wickedleſt of: 
Mankind often prefer the Jnterel} of their 
Revenge to all other Intereſts, and even tu 
Liſe it-ſelf, except . Nr p 
natural to all Men, and 4, Dee ## po 
cute that Wrong at any rate? Not for Wer 
own ſakes, ſince they facrifice their vety 
to it; but out of hatred to the ma- 
gin d Wrong, and from a ᷑ertain Leve de | 
Jus ric which even in aj: 
by this Example ſhewn do t 


Lowe of LITE * 


Pride, „Dun as to ren a 4 « Why 
_— Why -conce#ted ? and of What? 

T% who has Pride think mean- 

4 ly or y orindifereni of himſelf?ꝰꝰ No: 

4 And bow his, if 
there — no gag Honour or Dignity pre- 
pog'd ? For Self. valuation ſuppoſes. 72 

— and in a Perſon conſcious of real 
Worth, is cither no Pride, or a juſt and 

HTO noble . oi the = —— er, Self 
bnowleds. CONT es a Self-meanneſsor Defes- 
— — ye may be either a juſt Moles 


— ity, or unjuſt: * But /this mw 


| 2 
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or nerd 8 
22 "n+ be: foul even in the 

and when there it Nurse 

— — be proud o 

But they deſcry 4 Manit in the | 

whith others cannot: And tis this Merit 

they ade. No matter whether It be 

— 1 them, as they i : It isa 

Worth fi: n Honour, or Merit which 


m9 i". | 
©4355 


they adniire, and wou d do, wherever they 
ſaw it in an Subject beſides. For thes it 
is, then that they are humbled, 


« Whew they ſee in a more eminent | 

in Others, What they repo and admire. 

«© ſo much in Thewſelves.”———And thus 

as long as I find Men either Angry or Re- 

vengefal, | Prout or Aſbam d, Fan fie: 

For they conceive an Honourable and Diſs. 

honoarable, a Foul and os as well as I. 

No matter where they Ace it, or how they 

are miſtaken in it: This hinders not my 

_ farisfyd Thar the Thing 7s, and is 
iverfally ack#owledg*d';; Thar | it is of 

Nature: Nen, naturally conceiv di r 

« and by no Art or Counter- Nature to be Impreſſion. 

: Wegener or ee P 


g 1 2 
AND Now, 0 8 Ge 


CLES' | (contjnu'd he) to this Defence I 
have been making for you? *Tis groun- 


ded, as you ſee, on the Suppoſition of 
ons, Dd 4 your 
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d 
uty beſide what is Go. 1 
leit! But upon reflection, I fear 1 am 
tle beholden to TO for your:Coneeſſon. 
As ih * en ſhobd I offer 
to conten ar any joyment of Beauty 
out of your Mental Way, you wou'd, I 
doubt, call ſuch Enjoy ment of mine abſurd; 
as you did once — 2 Vndoubted- 
ly I ſhou'd. For what is it-ſhou'd enjoy, 
or be capable of Enjoyment, except 
Minp? or ſhall we ſay, Body enjoys? 
By the help of Senſe, perhaps; not other. 
wiſe. Is BEAUTY, : the Object 
of ' Senſe? Say How? Which way? For 
otherwiſe the help of Senſe is nothing in 
the Caſe : And if Body be of it- ſelf incapa- 


ble, and Sexſe no — to it, to apprehend 


or enjoy Beauty, there remains only the 
Mixp which is capable either to Net 
hend or to enjoy. | 
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intfeat you, © Why, Mere, o rin What you 


«'fan 
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It may be ſo?” | Is it not 
and 


ſuſt ercites rhe Senſe, 
afterwards in the Paſſion we call 
Lud? Oo} Dc Say the fame manner, 
e, That it i firſt excites the Senſe, 
& aid feeds it afterwirds in the Paſſion we 
The Thong, e rw in 
eive, ou. 
2 the b by 21 
_w_ ply the orion of Beauty 
ode ge 2 7 ich create it. * 
wowd nd have applauded the 
ous Fancy of ſome” luxurious 
MAN S of old, 
caſſee the better for hearing it was com- 
pogd of Birds which wore 4 beautiful Fea- 
ther, or had fung deliciouſly. Inſtead of 
incitedby ſuch à Hiſtorical Account 


b 

2 2c vou wou'd be apt, I believe, to 
have leſs Appetite, the more you ſearch'd 
their Origin, and deſcended into the K/tcbin- 
Science, to learn the ſeveral Forms and 


Cha they had undergone, e' er they 
— 'd =. 4 this elegant voluptuous Ta- 
ble. But tho the Xifchin- Forms be ever 


ſo diſgraceful, you will allow that the A- 
terials of tlie Kirchin, ſuch, for inſtance, 


as che Car den furniſhes, are really fait and 
beautiful 


who cou'd reliſh a Fri | 
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wild Roſe, or — tis 
BESAur v alldres he 

delights the bro 
reads the Joy w 
locks: Tis r the . n 
that which is beneath the Form k 


vourineſs attracts, 97 Ae 
Thirſt better als d 4 by th the"elear Brook 
e Fairy 


than the thick P 
NymPH to be prefer 3Owhibſe For 19" 
otherwiſe flighred. For never can che 
= = of real force where it is unJ‚ . 
templated, unjudg d of, writxamird, and 
ads au as tlie accidtutaf Note or T0. 
ken of what es provoRed Senſe, and 
fatisfies the brutiſſi Part. Are you pete 
ſuaded of this, good PRILOCI ES er 
rather than not give Brutes the advantage 
of Enjoyment, will you dane chem alſo a 
Mind and rational Part? 7 ad 
Not ſo, I told him. ans: 
| TS 2610 
Ir BxuTEs cherelvre, ſaid he, de m. 
2 ble of knowin _ enjoying Beau 
as being Brutes, and having ' Sens = 
(the beariſh part) for their oi ſhare 
follows, „That neither can MAN 1 1 
"7 4 oo 


27 Rus v0 dy. 


Patt;  coticrive Set. 3. 


Dignity #6d higheſt Eg 


— 


Jayament; or chis 22 is founded in 
alone., N This is ſound," fair, noble, 


worthy ; 1a ate its Subjects, Acts, aud Em- 
pl ts. For as che riotows MIN vp, 
captive to Same, can never entet in com- 
petition, or contend for Btauty with the 
virtuous Mix o of Reaſon's ture; ſo Compari- 
neither can the Objef#s which allure the /" of Obs 
former, compare with thoſe which at- 
tract and- charm the latter. And when 44 En- 
each g. it · ſelf in the Enjoyment and joymenrs 
Poſſeſſion, of its Object; how evidently 
fairer are the Acts which join the latter 
Pair, and give 4 Soul the Enjoyment of 
what is generous and good? This at leaſt, 
PazLOCLEs, you will furely allow, 
That when you a Joy elſewhere 
than in the Mind, The Enjoyment it-ſelf 
will be no beautiful Subject, nor of any 
graceful or agreeable Appearance. But 
when. you think how Frienaſbip is enjoy d, 
how. Honour, Gratitude, Candour, Benig- 
nitj, and all internal Beauty; how all 
the ſocial Pleaſures, Society it- ſelf, and all 
which conſtitutes the Worth and : 
iy 3 n 
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a Bea 


e 2 5 % 


1 5 7 AN 7 N 'C\ 10 Bi Ide. 
ant of oi lr og b bns 
_ 7 Fer. 9 5947 4 2 1 * nA 

nat THUS Paiioorer 
. a fhort pauſe) thus have I 
to treat of Beauty before 
and fuch a * ul Adinircr 
For taking 'riſe ftom Nat 


which an che That me, 


further in zary Rr 


ny d you in ſear 
lates to us, and m | 
in its ſincere and Haß 
And if we haye not idly. 

nor rang'd in yain chte fh 75 eſerted 


gions; it ſhowd CEA 
Search, thar there thiti g 6 Afi ne 45 


BEAur v: . w ich belonging not 
pr having an Princip le-or ae * 


t in Mix pb and REASON, is alot 
cover d and acquir d by is diviner 0 80 
when it inſpects It. 100 the only O 
worthy of it-ſelf. For whateꝰer is vo 
Mind, is Void and Darkneſs to the nth 
Eyz.. This languiſhes and grows dim, 
wheneer detain'd on foreign Subjects; 
bur thrives and attains its natural * 
wWnen 
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O's; in Contemplation of What 

3 like Ic.ſelf. Tis thus the oving 880 

tightly, Juryeying qrher Objects, 

J paſſing, ayer Bodys, and che common 

orinis Shadow. of Beauty 

195 ambiti reſſes onward... to Its 

Source, and views the Original of Form 

and Order in that which is Intelligent. 

And oa 1775 — — may we im- 

prove e kind; : Knowledg 
0 know Oar-ſelves, and what As oo 

« That A by improving, we we may 

ſure to ——9 our Worth, and real 

a -lntereſt.” For neither is this Knows mere 


d by Contemplation' of Bod 
ORE F ors, the View of of fo 


8 
* 
2c 19 * gr that of Stone or Mar- 


ble; and having righter Models in his 
Eye, becomes in truth The Arobitect of 


his an Life and Furtune: by laying within 
5 Halt ce laſting and . fo a ge 
of 7 © Peace and Copcord,—— But now 
tis time to. think of returning home, 
The Morning is far ſpent. Come! Let 
us away, and leave theſe uncommon Sub- 
„hi7 = 1: Ati Þ jets; 


Parry. jects; till we retire 
OS and unfrequented'P 


Th MORAN STS, 
ain . 90 * 


9 40 aucb sen 


* 0 e lh H 5 22223 
" AT THESE words Thzodtis 


his and down” the 
EEE TERS 


Har d him onee 
he ft — — — | 
were reſolvd | 

Woods, and that Philoſophy which he con- 
fin'd toꝰ em; 1 d. let me how- 
ever with em gradually, and 
leave . beſt Impreſſion on me . 'd, 
againſt my neut Retun For ad 
convinc'd, as L wWwas/ ande gte 
vert to his Doctrine, my Dunger Tall 


own'd to him, was very and 1 
ſoreſaw 8 when the chsi Cheb 0 of ele 
Was 


Places, and his Co 
ſhouꝰ d be apt to r 
to that too 
Tell me, continu d 1 
hold out 

neral Opinion of Mankind, who have 0 
different a Notion of that Which we call 
Good ? Say truth now, Tu bO CHE em 
any thing be more odd, or diſſonant ffem 
the common Voice of the World, than 
what we have dctermin'd in chis muteff 


sue 
Won 


= 


n- 
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""Wizou ſhall ws follow. then, reply/a ue 


he. Whoſe J © or 8 inion l we 
ih Concerning What is Good, What con- 
F „ A or an * Mankind are 


75 = det 


It otherwiſe; 
1 ' to what We HY 
95 — in another View, 


— 2d (1916 V yi gotnolrn 
or 2m 19! 


bas ,Usubart E & 2. big 


A Ai na noi 


1 Mays fid bs, aſs the fideo im 

It; S of L 

ſeen War, and been — 

"he ield. Another 1 laughs at this Hu- 

qu h counts, it all Extravagance and 

Folly; ! 4; Prizes his own V and Prudence; 

And; Mou d take it for a Di to be 

ught adventurous. One Perſon is aſ- corrrary 

gugus and ind in advancing t, 
elf to the C of 4 Man of Ba- 

wweſs. Another on the contrary thinks 

this; impertinent; values not Fame, or a 

Character in —_ World; and by his good- 


4 0H Wd will 
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Pat 3. will vod always be in 4 Dibuchy-auld 
never live out of the Stews op Tawerts + 
where he enjoys, as he thinks, his highefſ 
Good. One values "Wealth, a8 4 "meins 
only to indulge his Palat, and 20 ear" finely. 
ue Another Joaths this, and affets Erpel 
Cenſure. and a Name. One admires Muſick an 


Paintings, Cabinet - Curio and indoor 
Ornaments: Another admires 'Gardensy 
Architecture, and the Pomp of Buildings. 
Another, who has no Gust of eitherfort, 


believes all thoſe they call VisTuosr 
to be half-diſtrated, One looks upon all 
Expence to be Madneſs; and thinks only 
Wealth it-lelf to be Good. One games, 
another adreſſes, and ſtudies ax Ea rs ; 
another is full of Heraldry," Points of 2 
Diſagree- nour, 4 Family, and a Blood. One recom- 
men with mends Gallantry and Intrigue; Another or- 
ther ; dinary Good Fellowſhip Another Buffoonery, 
Satyr, and the common Wit; Another Sports, 
and the Country ; Another 4 Court; Ano 


ther Travelling, and the ſight of foreigu 
Parts; Another Poetry, and the faſhione- 
And with ble Learning —— All theſe go "different 


— ways. All cenſure one another, and are 
daeeſpicable in one another's eyes. By fits 
too they are as deſpicable in then o, 

and as often out of conceit with the. 

ſelves, as their Humour changes, and their 
Paſſion turns from one thing to another 

What is it then I ſhou d be concern d for ? 

7. 2: S .3 Whole 


AA RiAvSobBy.” 
Whoſe Cenfare. do I fear? N 


aſter all, ſhall I be guided ? 
Ie ak, « Ac mf g ood, 3 
«. only heap'd u d ? * 


One anſwers, 
7 playin once to be * 
Mijagree, All tell me erent 
4 ——— R1CHEs are not, 


« clare;) 
ment among — which way they become 


4 good; may not I hold it for my 
« Opinion, —— — 
« themſelves, nor direftly any Cauſe or 


* Mcans-of Good? 


I there be thoſe, who wholl 
Fans; And if among thoſe w corner 
it, — — * — 
it ſor another; he who ſeeks it with 
Men, ir with others: Why — 
not I ſay, « That neither do I know how 
any Fame can be calfd « Good? 


Ir of thoſe who covet: PB ASUR E, hies 
they who admire it in one kind, are ſupe- 
rlour to it in another ; Why may not I 
ſay, © That neither do I know which of 
« theſe Pleaſures, or how Pleaſure it-ſels, 
. I 
6 * 


deſpiſe Fame ang 
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Ir among thoſe who covet LITE ever 

ſo earneſtly, that Life which zo One is eli- 

ible and amiable, is to Another deſpica- 

le and vile; Why may not I fay, K That 

* neither do I know how Life it-ſelf can, 
&« of it-ſelf, be thought 4 Go 


-" In the mean time, This I know cer» 
tainly ; © That the neceſſary Conſequence 
« of eſteeming theſe things highly, is to 
« be a Slave, and conſequently miſera- 
& ple. But perhaps . 


vou are not yet enough acquainted wi 


this odd kind of Reaſoning. 


—_— ſaid Ln. I 2 you = 
eaſi ine. rceiv'd the goo 

— 4 Yor celebrates Beauty, wit - 4 
to appear a- new: and I eaſily knew again 
that fair Face of LIBERTY, which I 
had ſeen but once in the * Picture you 
drew yeſterday of that Moral Dame. I 
can aſſure yon, I think of her as highly as 
poſſible : and find that without her Help, 
to raiſe one aboye theſe ſeemingly eſſential 
Goods, and make one more eaſy and in- 
different towards Life, and towards 4 For- 
tune; will be the hardeſt thing in the 
world to enjoy either. Sollicitude, Cares, 


— 


* Supra, p. 252. And Y OL. III þ. 201; 307, &c. 
S fend” 
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and Anxiety, will be multiply*d : and in Sect. 3. 
this unhappy Dependency, tis neceſſary ro WV 
make court, and be not a little ſervile. 
To flatter the Great, to bear Inſults, to 
fioop, and fawn, and abjectly reſign one's 
Senſe and Manhood; all this 67 1 
geouſly be endur' d, and carry'd off, with 
as free an Air, and good Countenance as 
poſſible, by one who ſtudies Greatneſs of 
this ſort, who knows the general way of 
Courts, and how to fix unſteddy Fortune, 
I need not mention the Envyings, the 


Miſtruſts, and Jealouſys 


No truly, faid he (interrupting me) 
neither need you. But finding you ſo 
ſenſible, as I do, of this unhappy State, 
and of its inward Sores (whatever may be 
its outward Looks) How is it poſſible 
but you muſt find the Happineſs of that 
other contrary State? Can you not call to 
mind what we reſolv'd concerning Nature ? 
Can any thing be more deſirable than 0 
follow her? Or is it not by this Freedom 
from our Paſſions and low Intereſts, that 
we are reconciPd to the goodly Order of 
the Univerſe; that we harmogize with 
Nature; and live in Friendſhip. both with 
God and Man? $ 


LET us compare, continu'd he, the Good; of 
Adyantages of each State, and ſet their % And: 
Ee 2 Goods © 
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Part 3. Goods one againſt another: On one ſide, 
tboſe which we found were wncertainly ſo; 
eu. and depended both on Fortune, Age, 
_ Cir ces, and Humour: On the o- 
ther ſide, theſe which being cerrain habe 
ſelves, are founded on rhe Contempt of 
thoſe others ſo uncertain, Is manly Liber- 
55 Generoſity, Magnanimity, not a Go 0D 845 


70 we not eſteem as Happineſs, that 
S 


elf-Enjoyment which ariſes from a Con- 
of Life and Manners, a Harmony 

of Affections, a Freedom from the Re. 
proach of Same or Guilt, and a Conſe, 
ouſneſs of Worth and Merit with all Ma 
kind, our Society, Country, and Frien 
all which is founded in Virtue only ? "A 
Mind ſubordinate to Reaſon, a Temper hu-" 
maniz'd, and fitted to all natural A 
tion ; an Exerciſe of Friendſbi uniter- 
| rupted ; a thorow Candour, „ E hd 
Good Nature; with conſtant Security, 

quillity, Equanimity ( (if I may uſe en 
loſophteal Terms) are nct wg ever, Hh 
at all Seaſons Good? Is it of theſe one can 
at any time nauſeate and grow weary? 
Are there any particular Ages, Seaſohs, 
Places, Circumſtances, which muſt accom- 
pany theſe, to make * em le? Are 
theſe variable and inconſtant? Do theſe, by 
being ardent der or — 1 oc 
ſion any rbance or Mic 


theſe be at any time oe e: Or, 
0 


0 
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to ſay more yet, can theſe be eyer taken ect. 3. 
from us, or. can we ever be hinder'd in VV 
che Enjoyment of em, unleſs by our- 5 
ſelves? How can we better praiſe the 
Goodneſs. of Providence, than in this, 
4 That it has plac'd our Happineſs and 
« Good in things We can beſtow upon our- 
CANT: | oo 


Ir this be ſo, faid I, I ſee no reaſon we 
have to accuſe Providence on any account. 
Bur Men, I fear, will hardly he brought to 
this good Temper, while their Fancy is 
ſo ſtrong, as it naturally is, towards thoſe 
other movable Goods. And in ſhort, if 
we may depend on what is ſaid commonly, 
4 All ood is merely as we fancy it. Tis 
« Conceit which makes it. All is Op1- %% 
N and Fang only.” 


Wuzrzrons then, faid he, do we 
aft at any, time? Why chuſe, or why pre- 


fer one thing to another? Lou will 
cell me, I ſuppoſe, tis becauſe we fancy it, 
or fancy Good, in it. Are we there- 


fore to follow every 7 25 Fancy, Opi- 
nion, or Imagination of Good? If ſo, then 
we muſt follow that at one time, which we 
decline at; another; approve at ane time, 
what we diſapprove at another; and be at 
perpetual Variance with our-ſelves. But 
if we are not to follow all Fancy or Opi- 
Ee 3 nion 
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nion alike; If it be allow'd, “ That of 
« Funcys, ſome are true, ſome falſe; then 
we are to examine every Fancy; and there 
is ſome Rule or other, by which to judge, 
and determine. Twas the Fancy of one 
Man to ſet fire to a beautiful Temple, in 
order to obtain immortal Memory or 
Fame. Twas the Fancy of another Man 
to conquer the World, for the fame Rea- 
ſon, or what was very like it. If this 
were really the Man's Good; Why do we 
wonder at him? If the Fancy were wrong; 
ſay plainly in What it was ſo; or Why the 
Subject was not Good to him, as he fan- 
yd? Either therefore, © That is every 
Man's Goop which he fancies, and 
4 becauſe he fancies it, and is not content 
ce without it:“ Or otherwiſe, © There is 
« That in which the Nature of Man is 
“e /atisfyd; and which alone muſt be his 
© Goop.” If That in which the Nature 
of Man is ſatisfy d, and can re# contented 
be alone his Go op; then he is a Fool 
who follows that with Earneſtneſs, as his 
Good, which a Man can be without, and 
yet be /atisfyd and contented. In the ſame 
manner is he a Fool who flies that earzeſtly 
as his II, which a Man may endure, and 
yet be ea and contented. Now a Man 
may poſſibly not have burnt a Temple (as 
EROSTRATuSs) and yet may be con- 
zented, Or tho he may not have con- 
quer'd 
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quer'd the World (as ALEXANDER) Set. 3. 
Jet he may be eaſy and contented; as he 
may ſtill without any of thoſe Advantages 

of Power, Riches, or Renown ; if his FA N- 

CY hinders not. In ſhort, we ſhall find, 
„That without any one of thoſe which 

« are commonly calPd Goods, a Man may 

“ be contented: As, on the contrary, 

« He may poſſeſs them all, and ſtill be 

&« diſcontented, and not a jot the happier.” Opinion 
If ſo; it follows, „That Happinels — 

« from within, not from without,” A ſenſe. 
good FANCY is the Main. And thus, : 
you ſee, I agree with you, That * Op1- 

« NION #s all in all.” Bur what is 

this, PHiLoCLE s, which has ſeiz d you? 

You ſeem of a ſudden grown deeply 
thoughtful. 


To tell you truth, ſaid I, I was conſi- 
dering What wou'd become of me, if, af- 
ter all, I ſhowd, by your means, turn 
Philoſopher. The Change, truly, 
wou'd be ſomewhat extraordinary, re- 
ply'd THeocLts. But be not con- 
cern'd. The Danger is not ſo great. And 
Experience ſhews us every day, That for 
ralking or writing Philoſophy, People. are 
not at all the nearer being PHIL OSa- 
HE RS. 
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nova - days it means nothing 
commonly than the Pu. roον R nn 
ehh >* 260 iis 15118 2103 2380 - biary 3d 
2 '3 BY 3 ehe 


ale 
pre 


Very. 


4 ward 
Things 
„all Men are happy in proportion to 
« theſe ; and that no-one who poſſeſſes 


But this, it ſeems, hardly any-one will 
pretend to evince: All own the con- 
trary. Therefore “If Happineſs be 
partly from Self, partly from outward 
« Things; then Each muſt be conſider'd, 
and a certain Value ſet on the Concerns 
ji "= 


10 ee ? 
of 


Dr Buſineſs, 


For chis ad ds to de — and well 
weighd/'” And therefore This, till, is Pi- 


LOSOPHY}' — e Where, in 
<:whar reſpect — neſt. 4 Loſer ; 
— are ehe- Dre Gzins, the moſt 


& profitable Exchunet 2 — thi 
— World CA hy — Ne 
'thing is had for Favour requires 
Courtſhip : 'Intere#* is 22 by Sollicita- 

tion: Honour are acquir'd with Hazard; 

Riches with Pains; Arm and Arcom- 
ments by Stud Application. Se- 
pry —_ Tndolemee ae rs be had at 
other Prices. They may be thought, per- 
haps, to come eaſy. For © What Hard- 
66 — 1 there? Where is the Harm? * 
to abate of Fame and Fortune. 
Th only to wave the Point of Honour, 
and ſhare ſomewhat leſs of Intereſt. If 
this be eaſy; all is well. Some Patience, 
you ſee, is neceſſary in the Cale, my 

m 
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. muſt be endur d; even Obſcarity and Con- 


NY tempt. Such are the Conditions: And 


ths Preey-thing has its CONDITION. 
Pomer and Preferments are to be had at 
one rate; Pleaſures at another; LIS EBR- 
TY and HoN EST at another. A good 
MIND muſt be paid for, as other things. 
But we had beſt beware leſt, perhaps, 
5 — for It. Let us — aſſurd 
We ve A Bargain. 72 ome on 
then. Let us account. —< What is a 

« MIND worth? What Alloman. e 
« one handſomly make for it? or What 
« may one well afford it for? —If I 
part with It, or abate of It, 'tis not for 
Nothing. Some value I muſt needs ſet 
upon n Liberty, ſome upon my inward 
Character. Something there is in what we 
call Wo TH; ſomething in Sincerity, and 
4 ſound HERARK T. Orderly Affections, gene- 
rous Thoughts, and a commanding RE As o N, 
are fair Poſſeſſions, not ſlightly to be 
iven 4 I am to conſider firſt, What 
ma their Equivalent? Whether I 
« ſhall find my Account in letting theſe 
« inward Concerns run as they pleaſe; or 
« Whether I ſhall not be better ſecur'd 
4“ againſt Fortune by adjuſting matters 
% at home, rather than by making In- 
« tereſt abroad, and acquiring firſt one 
great Friend, then another, to add ſtill 
„more and more to my Eſtate or Qua- 
« lity 2? 


8 


* a . 
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lig ?“ For Where am I to take'np? 
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4 How far I am to go, and 


o further?” What is 4 moderate 
Fortune, 4 Competency, and thoſe other De- 


grees commonly talk'd of? Where is my 
Anger. to ſtop ? or how High may I ſut- 


fer it to riſe? How: far may I ingage in 
Love? How far give way to Ambition? 
Ho far to other Appetites? Or am I to 
let all looſe ? Are the Paſſions to take 
their ſwing ; and no Application to be 
giyen to 'em, but all to the outward Things 
they aim at? Or if any Application 

requiſite ; fay plainly, How much to 
&« one, and how much to the other ?”? 
How far are the Appetites to be minded, 
and how far outward Things? Give us 
the Meaſure and Rule. See Whether this 
be not 7o OT and Whether wil- 
lingly or unwillingly, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, directly or indirectly, Every- 
one does not as much? Where, then, 
is the Difference? Which Manner is the 
« bejf?? Here lies the Queſtion. This 
is what I wou'd have you weigh and ex- 
amine. « Burt the Examination (ſay 
« you) is troubleſom ; and I had better 
be without it.” Who tells you thus? 


« Your REASON, you ſay, whole Force, 

« of neceſlity, you muſt yield to.“ 

Tell me therefore, have you fitly ee 
vate 


—— and — — on? The 
Practiſer s? or his who is 2 
Whoſe in the be War, of Policy 

Civil Affairs? oſe in Laab, 
Law, Phyſick *!——And in Monaten 
and Lres, I ask ſtill, Whoſe ? 
not, perhaps, be allow*d the beſt Jutz e of 
Living, who ſtudies LIF E, and endeavours 
to form it 55 _ Rale? Or is he in- 
deed to be m'd moſt knowing in the 
matter, who gbeh examines it, and 
who accidentally and unknowingly philoſo+ 
Phixes ? 


Tuus, Pairoerzs (faid he, con- 
cluding his Diſcourſe) Thus is Parts. 
sor Rx eſtabliſh'd. For Every-one, of 
neceſſity, muſt reaſon concerning his own 
Happineſs; © What his Good is, and what 
his I. The Queſtion is only, Who 
reaſons beſt?” For even He who re- 
jets this reaſoning or deliberating Part, 
does it from 4 certain Reaſon, and from a 
Perſuaſion . That this is be#.” 
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